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T was in March, 1889, 
in the picturesque days 
when King Kalakaua 
sat on the throne of 
ef Hawaii, that the yacht 

‘ Casco, with R. L. Ste- 
CORFE venson on board, ar- 
rived at Honolulu, af- 
ter nearly a year’s cruising among the 
Marquesas and Society Islands, and an- 
chored inside the coral reef that forms 
the harbor. Close by lay Her Britannic 
Majesty’s ship Cormorant, in which I was 
then serving as a lieutenant, and the com- 
ing of the Casco was an event of great 
interest to us all, especially to myself, for 
I was already an ardent admirer of Ste- 
venson and hoped it might be my good 
luck to meet him. I felt convinced that 
his personality must possess the charm 
that pervades his writings and confers on 
him “the happy privilege of making 
lovers among his readers.” 

The Casco party, consisting of Steven- 
son, his wife, his mother, and Lloyd Os- 
bourne, landed soon after the yacht an- 
chored, and took up their quarters in a 
seaside bungalow at Waikiki, a few miles 
outside Honolulu, a delightful place 
where they lived for several months in 
rather strict seclusion. Society in Hono- 
lulu, which included a large number of 
British and American residents and vis- 
itors, saw little of any of them except 
Lloyd Osbourne, who was occasionally 














to be seen at some of the frequent festivi- 
ties that took place. 

It was at a dance at the King’s palace, 
if I remember aright, that I met Osbourne, 
with whom I had a long and interesting 
talk. It is probable that he was at the 
palace that night to represent Stevenson, 
who must certainly have been invited, for 
he had made the acquaintance of King 
Kalakaua, an acquaintance that ripened 
into friendship. Kalakaua, though a 
hard drinker, was a very intelligent and 
well-educated man, quite capable of ap- 
preciating Stevenson, who, on his part, 
must have found the huge, brown-skinned 
king a highly interesting character. 

My conversation with Lloyd Osbourne 
no doubt revealed to him my admiration 
for his famous stepfather, and my hopes 
of meeting him, for a few days later I re- 
ceived a friendly little note from R. L. S. 
himself, inviting me to go and see him at 
Waikiki. 

On the day appointed I set forth and 
walked out, along the beautiful tree-lined 
roads, to Waikiki, where I found the bun- 
galow I sought, standing amid trees 
and oleanders, and so close to the beach 
as almost to overhang the sea. As I ap- 
proached, a man dressed in flannels came 
out on the veranda and welcomed me 
heartily. Him I recognized instantly, 
from portraits I had seen, as R. L. Steven- 
son: a tall, thin figure, very quick and 
graceful in movement; a face of extraor- 
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dinary character, not to be easily for- 
gotten; dark hair worn rather long; slight 
mustache; clean-cut features, and the 
most expressive brown eyes. The charm 
of his manner struck me instantaneously, 
and enthralled me throughout our con- 
versation. I had rather expected to find 
something of an invalid, knowing of his 
long ill-health, but he looked nothing of 
the sort. There was, it is true, a certain 
delicacy in his looks, but it appeared 
more the delicacy of refinement and cul- 
ture than of ailment; he had a well- 
colored, rather bronzed complexion, and 
a wonderful suggestion of activity and 
energy in his talk and movements. 

He led me into the “lanai,” a large 
room which was really a roofed veranda 
overlooking the sea, and which had no 
side walls, though the sides could be 
closed by shutters or “tatties,” if re- 
quired. It made an ideal living-room for 
such a climate, cool, spacious, and com- 
fortable. Here we sat and talked, and I 
straightway found myself under the spell 
of Stevenson’s wonderful charm of con- 
versation. I say we sat, but for the most 
part I sat while he paced up and down as 


he talked, pausing now and then to fix 
his dancing brown eyes on me or to roll 
a new cigarette with his nimble fingers. 
He professed, by the way, scorn for the 


ready-made cigarette. ‘The true ciga- 
rette-smoker,” he said, “always makes his 
own’”’; and a jar of tobacco and packets 
of cigarette-papers on the table provided 
his wants. Cigarette followed cigarette, 
and the time flew while he talked. I wish 
that, Boswell-like, I had taken notes of 
that conversation so that I could repro- 
duce it now! He was in the highest 
spirits, and wit and humor flowed from 
him without the least suggestion of effort. 
He told me of the cruise he had just fin- 
ished among the islands, of various ex- 
periences at sea in the Casco (which led us 
to discuss matters of seamanship), and 
spoke of the eagerness with which he and 
his party were looking forward to receiv- 
ing on their arrival at Honolulu English 
newspapers, from which they had been 
cut off for months, and of their dismay at 
finding only one English journal awaiting 
them—a weird weekly called the Pictorial 
News, dated February 9, 1889. He pro- 
duced this paper, one of a class intended 


for “the masses” and devoid of any pre- 
tension to literary merit, and said: 
“Imagine our feelings, when we were 
starving for our newspapers, to receive 
only this, and this only, to satisfy our 
hunger!” Then he added, “But there is 
one page of it which is sublime; it brought 
tears to our eyes,” and he turned to a 
page which he showed to me with a comic 
pretense of emotion. It was a page full 
of the crudest woodcuts, depicting the 
death of the Crown Prince Rudolph of 
Austria, evidently the work of an imagi- 
native artist in Fleet Street. 

After we had admired these atrocities 
Stevenson suddenly said: “I must send 
this sheet to the officers of the Cormorant 
as a mark of my esteem; don’t you think 
they would appreciate it?” “I’m sure 
they would,” I replied. So he tore out 
the sheet, sat down, took up a pen, and 
began to write: “To the Officers of H.M.S. 
Cormorant this little gem—” He paused, 
and said: “Now, how shall I put it?” 
and then wrote ‘‘—is cordially offered by 
R. L. S.” I took the sheet on board in 
due course, and showed it to my brother 
officers, but claimed the right of retaining 
it and have kept it ever since. 

While we were talking we were joined 
by Mrs. R. L. Stevenson, known as an 
authoress by the name of Fanny Van de 
Grift Stevenson, who very soon struck 
me as a woman of character and intellect, 
and of marked individuality. Small and 
dark-haired, she was dressed in a “ho- 
loku”—the invariable dress of the South 
Sea Island women—a very sensible gar- 
ment for a warm climate, being a loose 
gown flowing freely from the shoulders; 
and her feet were bare. She must have 
possessed considerable beauty in her 
youth, still retained a good figure, and had 
beautifully shaped little hands and feet. 

Conversation turned somehow to the 
stage and the dramatization of “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” which, of course, 
none of us had seen. I said that I had 
heard that in the stage version Dr. Jekyll 
had a wife or a sweetheart—I was not 
sure which. Stevenson was interested to 
hear of this, and said: “I thought of that, 
but I couldn’t do it; it was too horrible.” 
We went on to speak of Shakespeare, and 
Stevenson told an amusing story of a per- 
formance of “Macbeth,” by Salvini, 
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which he had seen, I think, in Edinburgh, 
in which, owing to some mismanagement, 
the ghost of Banquo, rising slowly and 
solemnly, twice appeared prematurely, 
and had to be lowered again with ludi- 
crous rapidity; when the proper moment 
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I had intended to pay a short call, not 
wishing to take up too much of the au- 
thor’s time, but when I rose to go I found 
I had actually stayed two hours, en- 
tranced by the charm of his talk. He 
made light of my apologies, however, and 


Vice-Admiral Sir Edmund R. Pears, R. N. 


for hisappearance arrived the stage-hands, 
daunted by their previous mistakes, failed 
to hoist him, and an awkward pause en- 
sued; the manager behind the scenes must 
have fired out a volcanic order, for with a 
terrific jerk up shot the ghost of Banquo, 
so violently that an effect still more comic 
was produced. Stevenson’s description 
of this incident, in which he vividly imi- 
tated the action of the unfortunate ghost, 
especially the final jerk, which caused his 
long hair to fly outward, was intensely 
amusing. 


invited me to dine with him one evening 
a day or two later. 

At that dinner, besides Stevenson and 
his wife, his mother (the elder Mrs. Ste- 
venson), Lloyd Osbourne, and his sister, 
Mrs. Strong, were present. It was an 
unconventional, but most delightful, 
affair; the men in flannels, Mrs. R. L. 
Stevenson in her “ holoku,” with a brazier 
burning under the table to keep mos- 
quitoes away from her bare feet, Mrs. 
Strong (whose husband was an artist of 
San Francisco) similarly attired; the food 
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plain but good; the table undecorated; 
the conversation unflagging and lively. 
One felt that both food and formality 
were not worth troubling one’s head 
about; it was the company and talk that 
mattered. In this Bohemian atmosphere 
the elder Mrs. Stevenson, a most lovable 
and charming old lady, neatly, almost 
primly, dressed in black, with a white 
muslin cap, looked at first sight out of her 
proper element; but it was not so in re- 
ality; she understood her companions and 
was entirely sympathetic. The strong 
affection binding the typical Scotch 
mother to her strange, brilliant bantling, 
and him to her, was unmistakable and 
beautiful. 

Stevenson, eager and vivacious, did 
most of the talking, but entirely without 
egotism or arrogance. ‘The fact is, it was 
so delightful to listen to him that no one 
felt inclined to cut in, unless to prompt 
or to spur. Dinner over and the plates 


removed by the attendant Chinaman 
(who, I was amused to note, seemed to be 
as devoted to, and fascinated by, his 
whimsical master as any of us), coffee and 
tobacco-jar were placed on the table, and 


as we rolled our cigarettes and smoked we 
continued to talk and laugh till a fairly 
late hour. Much of Stevenson’s lively 
conversation was about his South Sea 
cruise and the Casco, but all sorts of 
things were discussed besides, including 
experiences with publishers and magazine 
editors. He was then engaged on “The 
Master of Ballantrae,” which, although 
not quite completed, was running in 
ScRIBNER’S. I admitted that I was read- 
ing it as it appeared monthly in that 
magazine, an admission for which he 
strongly reproved me! Somewhat taken 
aback, I pleaded that I could not restrain 
my impatience, but he would not accept 
the excuse. “What?” I asked, in rather 
feeble self-defense, “isn’t one supposed 
to read it in ScrrBNER’s?” “Of course 
not!” he replied. Still mcre flabber- 
gasted, I inquired why, in that case, was 
it published in the serial form? “Simply 
as an advertisement,” was the answer. 
I had not, in my simplicity, realized this 
fact, which, of course, must be well under- 
stood in the publishing world, and which 
Stevenson, being quite aware of the mar- 
ket value of his work, could state without 


vanity. On the other hand, the work 
would be useless as an advertisement un- 
less thousands of magazine readers were 
ready to enjoy it in serial form. But, for 
the true book-lover, to read a long novel 
in monthly instalments is neither doing 
justice to the author nor giving complete 
enjoyment to the reader, and this would 
naturally be Stevenson’s point of view. 

Stevenson and Osbourne discussed 
their jointly written book, “The Wrong 
Box,” which had not long been published, 
and which I had not read. Stevenson 
said it was nothing but “wild farce,” and 
we laughed over its absurdities. Appar- 
ently they had another book on the stocks, 
for they were anxious to learn something 
about tidal waves, and questioned me 
closely as to the localities and effects of 
these phenomena. I gathered that their 
intention was to get rid of some of their 
characters with a tidal wave, but I do not 
remember if this idea was ever used. 

That dinner was the precursor of many 
delightful evenings and similar dinners 
spent with the Stevensons in their cool 
and pleasant “lanai” by the edge of the 
sea. I felt it to be a rare and extraor- 
dinary privilege to be admitted for a while 
as a member of that charming circle, the 
more so since they held aloof from society, 
feeling (to quote from one of Stevenson’s 
letters) “oppressed with civilization” 
after their free and untrammelled exist- 
ence in the South Sea Islands. A quota- 
tion from the same letter will give a better 
description of the Stevensons’ home at 
Waikiki than I could attempt: 

“The buildings stand in their groups 
by the edge of the beach, where an angry 
little spitfire sea continually spirts and 
thrashes with impotent irascibility, the 
big seas breaking farther out upon the 
reef. The first is a small house, with a 
very large summer parlor, or /anai as 
they call it here, roofed, but partially 
open. There you will find the lamps 
burning and the family sitting about the 
table, dinner just done: my mother, my 
wife, Lloyd, Bella, my wife’s daughter, 
Austin her child, and to-night (by way of 
rarity) a guest. All about the walls our 
South Sea curiosities, war clubs, idols, 
pearl-shells, stone axes, etc.; and the walls 
are only a small part of a lanai, the rest 
being glazed or latticed windows, or mere 
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open space.”’ He goes on to describe the 
other buildings, including a little“ shanty” 
which was his own particular den. “It 
is a grim little wooden shanty; cobwebs 
bedeck it; friendly mice inhabit its re- 
cesses; the mailed cockroach walks upon 
the wall; so also, I regret to say, the scor- 
pion. Herein are two pallet beds, two 
mosquito curtains, strung to the pitch- 
boards of the roof, two tables laden with 
books and manuscripts, three chairs, and, 
in one of the beds, the Squire busy writing 
to yourself, as it chances, and just at the 
moment somewhat bitten by mosquitoes.” 

It was in this room that Stevenson, 
while at Honolulu, slept and passed much 
of his time in writing and in playing on 
his “ flageolet.”’ 

He loved music, of which he had con- 
siderable knowledge (as of most subjects), 
and finding I was an amateur of the violin 
asked me to bring my fiddle with me one 
evening. Although I assured him I was 
a very poor performer, he insisted, and I 
brought it accordingly, expecting that 
Mrs. Strong would accompany me on the 
piano. On that occasion, however, I 
found Stevenson alone, and to my dis- 


may he asked me to play to him without 


accompaniment. I did so, feeling that 
my efforts could not possibly give him 
any pleasure. He sat by me, leaning for- 
ward, head on hand, listening intently, 
and (to my inward amazement) evidently 
enjoying it. The secret of this (and it 
was characteristic of the man) was that 
his attention was concentrated, not on 
me or my fiddle, but on the music itself, 
the beauties of which, however indiffer- 
ently rendered, he appreciated and en- 
joyed. 

It was interesting to hear his opinions 
on contemporary authors. Of then living 
novelists he held Hardy and Meredith to 
be the greatest. “I am an out-and-out 
Meredith man,” he said, and advised me 
to make the acquaintance of “Rhoda 
Fleming,” which I had not read. Iasked 
him whether William Archer was a So- 
cialist. ‘Not exactly,” he replied with 
twinkling eyes, “but he has aspir-r-ations 
in that direction” (rolling the r in the 
slight Scotch accent which never quite 
deserted him); he spoke of both William 
Archer and Andrew Lang with much affec- 
tion. He appeared to regard Rider Hag- 


gard as his own chief rival in popular 
esteem. 

He loved a joke at his own expense, and, 
when we were talking of Monte Carlo, 
told me, with great enjoyment, that he 
had the rare distinction of being refused 
admission to the Casino, “solely on my 
appearance!” for no other reason was 
given. This tickled and delighted him 
immensely. 

I have spoken of Stevenson’s love for 
his mother. He was not a man who, as 
the saying goes, wore his heart on his 
sleeve, but the deep, understanding love 
subsisting between his wife and himself 
was, without any outward kind of dem- 
onstration, equally obvious and beau- 
tiful. A look exchanged was sufficient, 
their minds accorded perfectly. One can 
imagine what she must have been to him 
through all the years of ill health and 
suffering he so bravely bore, and can un- 
derstand the depth of feeling revealed in 
those well-known lines addressed to her, 
beginning: “Trusty, dusky, vivid, true.” 

I have said that in conversation Steven- 
son did most of the talking, but he by no 
means monopolized it; he was as good a 
listener as he was a talker. By this I 
mean that he gave the closest attention to 
all that was said by others; he listened 
with an eager intentness that is as flatter- 
ing to the speaker as it is uncommon. 
This impressed me from the first; indeed, 
it was almost embarrassing to see the 
actual deference which he showed to the 
probably quite uninteresting remarks 
made by one who was fully conscious of 
mental inferiority to his listener. This 
was no pose nor mere politeness on Ste- 
venson’s part. The truth is that he was 
genuinely interested in every one he met, 
and hoped to hear or learn something new 
to him, to get views on any question from 
different angles, or to discover various 
phases of human character. Whether it 
was a South Sea Island fisherman, a dis- 
reputable beach-comber, a Hawaiian 
king, or a naval lieutenant, he was equally 
interested, and by a delightful sort of 
silent emanation of sympathy drew out 
all that was best in the speaker. 

I felt this strongly in conversation with 
him, and I found these impressions of 
mine confirmed in an article (wiitten, I 
think, by Mr. Augustus Moore) that I 
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came across, some time afterward, in a 
London journal, from which Iam tempted 
to quote, for it expresses exactly the feel- 
ings I experienced. 

“Tn all my life, I have never seen a fel- 
low who had such a gift of attracting 
affection, and the queer thing is that the 
affection once attracted always remains 
with him, so that he has never lost a 
friend or made anenemy. Moreover, by 
some miraculous sleight, it happens that 
in whatever company he is placed he be- 
comes first, and that, too, without any 
effort. As soon as he opens his mouth 
something falls from him which forces you 
to heed him, and the intense charm of the 
talk is so moving that most men do not 
care to check the magic of it by interpo- 
lating words of their own; so that at one 
time I fear that Master Louis was acquir- 
ing a trick of monologue which gained 
upon him. But it did not matter: there 
was no man whom ever I knew who 
would not be very content to let Steven- 
son pour out his indescribably beautiful 
thought. ... Let me name one very 
singular thing: you cannot remain long in 
Stevenson’s company without feeling like 
a goodman. You may not be good, mark 
you, any more than I am, but everything 
that is bad in you lies low, and every 
power that makes for kindness, tender- 
ness, uprightness, and charity seems as if 
it must begin to flourish.” 

That is a very true and just apprecia- 
tion of Robert Louis Stevenson as a con- 
versationalist and a companion. 

I happened to be spending an evening 
with the Stevensons on the day on which 
he finished “The Master of Ballantrae.” 
He was in the highest possible spirits, de- 
lighted to have got the book off his mind; 
both he and Lloyd Osbourne were like a 
pair of schoolboys just off for a holiday, 
and we had a merry evening. Stevenson 
must celebrate the occasion with a “ Bis- 
marck”’; asked me if I knew what that 
was, and, on my admitting my ignorance, 
explained that it was a drink composed 
of a mixture of champagne and stout, and 
was so called because it was a favorite 
drink of Bismarck’s. It did not sound 


promising to me; but as a matter of fact 
I found it excellent—a kind of glorified 
shandy-gaff—stimulating and invigorat- 
ing. 


Stevenson asked me to accept a 
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copy of “The Master of Ballantrae,” 
which reached me in due course and which 
I treasure to this day. 

On two occasions Stevenson and Lloyd 
Osbourne gave me the pleasure and honor 
of their company at luncheon on board 
the Cormorant. I need hardly say how 
my brother officers in the wardroom mess 
appreciated these visits and enjoyed 
Stevenson’s talk, though only one of them 
was really a Stevenson enthusiast like my- 
self; this was the chief engineer, a very 
original character, who evidently de- 
lighted our distinguished guest, for he 
asked me to bring him out with me to see 
him at Waikiki. This I did, and my 
friend the chief engineer took with him, 
as an offering, a bottle of navy rum, in- 
scribed with the words, “Yo-ho! and a 
bottle of rum” (from “Treasure Island”’), 
which Stevenson very joyfully received. 

Stevenson was, of course, intensely in- 
terested in everything on board the ship; 
he loved the sea and everything connected 
with it, and he was delighted with the 
offer of some hammocks which we were 
able to give him. In one of his letters he 
refers to these visits to the Cormorant: 

“T have been twice to lunch on board, 
and H. B. M.’s seamen are making us 
hammocks; so we are very naval. But 
alas, the Cormorant is only waiting her re- 
lief, and I fear there are not two ships of 
that stamp in all the navies of the world.” 

It was at about this time (March, 1889) 
that the disaster at Samoa occurred, in 
which three American and three German 
men-of-war were wrecked in the harbor 
of Apia, in a terrific hurricane, the only 
British man-of-war in the harbor, H. M. S. 
Calliope, escaping by steaming out to sea. 
We were specially interested in this event, 
because the three American ships, the 
Vandalia, Trenton, and WNipsic, had 
shortly before been lying in the harbor 
at Honolulu with us, and we had many 
friends on board those ships. On April 
10 a solemn memorial service was held in 
the cathedral in honor and remembrance 
of those who had lost their lives. There 
were some other American men-of-war in 
the harbor at the time, and their ships’ 
companies, with ours, took part in the 
service. In a letter to Mr. Baxter, Ste- 
venson thus described this incident: 

“27th April, 1889.—A pretty touch of 
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seamen manners: the English and Ameri- 
can Jacks are deadly rivals: well, after all 
this hammering of both sides by the Ger- 
mans, and then the news of the hurricane 
from Samoa, a singular scene occurred 
here the Sunday before last. The two 
church parties sponte propria fell in line 
together, one Englishman to one Ameri- 
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asked me to execute a commission for him 
there, which, of course, I gladly under- 
took. This commission was to take from 
him a sum of £50 to Mr. Tati Salmon, 
chief of Papara, to be expended for the 
relief of the people of his district, and 
especially of Tautira, who had suffered 
from the recent hurricane which had cre- 





‘ On the seashore near Papeete. 


can, and marched down to the harbor like 
one ship’s company. None were more 
surprised than their own officers. I have 
seen a hantle of the seaman on this cruise; 
I always liked him before; my first crew 
on the Casco (five sea-lawyers) near cured 
me; but I have returned to my first love.” 

It may be noted, by the way, that Ste- 
venson was mistaken in supposing that 
the combination of British and American 
seamen in this march to and from the 
cathedral was spontaneous. It was a 
prearranged matter, intended to mark 
the sympathy of the British with the 
Americans in their loss. 

In May, 1889, the Cormorant received 
orders to sail for a cruise round the Pacific 
Islands and thence to Chili. Stevenson 
was immensely interested to hear that we 
were to visit Tahiti during the cruise, and 





ated such havoc at Samoa, and which 
Stevenson knew had inflicted much loss 
and damage in that district. It was at 
the village of Tautira, in the house of Ori, 
the sub-chief, that Stevenson and his 
party had lived for two or three months 
during the previous autumn and winter, 
and this generous gift from R. L. S. 
showed that he had not forgotten his 
Tahitian friends. I have not seen this 
incident mentioned in any life or letters 
concerning Stevenson. 

Together with this check he gave me 
letters to Tati Salmon and Princess Moé, 
and earnestly adjured me to go to Tau- 
tira, if possible, while I was at Tahiti, and 
to see and give his warmest remembrances 
to his old friend Ori. I had reason after- 
ward to be grateful to Stevenson for in- 
trusting these wishes to me, for in carry- 








ing them out I experienced one of the 
most lovely and delightful expeditions in 
my life, as will be told later. 

Stevenson also asked me, if possible, to 
hear some of the “Himini” singers of 
Tahiti and to write down for him the 
words and music of some of their “ Himi- 
nis.” I promised to do the best I could, 
but, having heard this music at Tahiti 
and other islands, I knew that it was no 
easy task to attempt. 

It was in this same month of May, be- 
fore I left Honolulu, that Stevenson was 
negotiating for the charter of a schooner 
to take him and his party for a further 
cruise among the South Sea Islands; his 
intended destination was the Gilbert 
Islands, and at that time, I think, he had 
no definite intention of visiting Samoa; 
but as it turned out, the cruise ended at 
Samoa, where he lived the rest of his life. 
He was not to leave Honolulu, however, 
before the latter part of June, and we 
sailed toward the end of May, so it was 
at Honolulu that I bade farewell to the 
great writer whom I had learned to love, 
and whom I was never to see again. I 
had known him in his books for some 
years, and I had found the man even 
more fascinating than his books. Warm 
were the farewells from him and his wife 
and Lloyd Osbourne (the elder Mrs. Ste- 
venson had returned home some weeks 
before) as I left them, and warm the hopes 
of meeting again, which, alas! were never 
fulfilled. 

I had parted from Stevenson, but not 
from his paths or his influence. The 
Cormorant arrived at the port of Papeete, 
in Tahiti, on June 20, and I lost no time 
in setting forth on my journey to Tautira, 
which is about sixty miles distant by road 
from Papeete. In shape, the island of 
Tahiti is not unlike a human head joined 
to a limbless trunk both in outline and 
proportionate size; it just escapes being 
two islands by the narrow neck—the 
isthmus of Taravao—which joins the two 
parts. Thesmaller part, called Taiarapu, 
extends from the larger in a southeasterly 
direction. Papeete, the capital and chief 
port, is on the northwestern coast of the 
larger part, Tautira on the northeastern 
coast of Taiarapu. The road from Pa- 
peete—debarred by mountains from cut- 
ting straight across the island—runs 
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round the west coast from Papeete 
toward the south, crosses the isthmus of 
Taravao, and continues along the east 
coast of Taiarapu, on which lies the vil- 
lage of Tautira. 

Before leaving Papeete I ascertained 
that Princess Moé was living close by that 
town, and therefore went to pay my re- 
spects to her and to deliver to her Steven- 
son’s letter. I found her in a tiny house 
by the seashore, and she opened the door 
to me herself. It will be remembered 
that Stevenson, landing from the Casco a 
physical wreck on their first arrival at 
Tahiti, was visited by Princess Moé, who 
arranged for his being received in the 
house of Ori, at Tautira. And Steven- 
son’s grateful poem to the kind little prin- 
cess may be recalled, of which the con- 
cluding lines run thus: 


“T threw one look to either hand, 
And knew I was in Fairyland. 
And yet one point of being so, 
I lacked. For, Lady (as you know), 
Whoever by his might of hand 
Won entrance into Fairyland, 
Found always with admiring eyes 
A Fairy princess kind and wise. 


It was not long I waited; soon 
Upon my threshold, in broad noon, 
Fair and helpful, wise and good, 
The Fairy Princess Moé stood.” 


These lines were written at Tautira in 
November, 1888; it was now, in July, 
1889, that this little fairy princess stood 
before me on her own threshold, and wel- 
comed me in with all the dignity and 
grace of any princess in the world. She 
was a Slight, slim little woman, past her 
youth, but with all that engaging charm 
of manner so marked in Polynesian 
women, and perhaps above all in the 
women of Tahiti. The mention of Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson was a talisman; her 
face lighted up at my mention of him, 
and she was delighted to receive his mes- 
sages and to hear I had so lately seen him. 
I doubt, by the way, if she could have ap- 
preciated his verse to her in the original, 
for her knowledge of English was slight 
and our conversation wasin French. But 
it was quite evident that she had fallen 
under the spell of Stevenson’s charm. 

The principal lady of Tahiti at that 
time was Mrs. Darsie, who possessed a 
most beautiful home at Fautaua, a few 




















miles outside Papeete. Her mother was 
a Tahitian princess of the old royal family 
of Teriirere, and had married an English 
trader named Salmon. Their daughter, 
of whom I write, first married a Mr. 
Brander, by whom she had several sons 
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sible. With the help of Mr. Arthur 
Brander, Mrs. Darsie’s son, all arrange- 
ments were made; and, leaving the ship 
before daylight one morning, a brother 
officer, called Bedford, and I landed and 
made our way to the market-place at Pa- 





Women of Tahiti. 


and daughters, and had been well-known 
for years to British naval officers visiting 
Tahiti, for her generous hospitalities at 
Fautaua, as well as for her own extraor- 
dinary charms of beauty and manners. 
After Mr. Brander’s death she married 
Mr. Darsie, and had given him one 
charming young daughter. I had made 
the acquaintance of this fascinating fam- 
ily on a previous visit to Tahiti, and knew 
that I could count on their help in the 
matter of getting to Tautira, and in 
noting down some Tahitian music, if pos- 





peete, where we were met by Mr. Arthur 
Brander and his uncle, Paia Salmon—a 
giant of a man, weighing over twenty-two 
stone, tall and broad, with a handsome, 
laughing face. The physical splendor of 
the Salmon family was remarkable: Mrs. 
Darsie must have been a great beauty in 
her youth, and was still wonderfully hand- 
some and upright, and all her sons and 
daughters had inherited strength and 
beauty. It may be observed here that 
while “ half-castes”’ the world over usually 
show deterioration in appearance and 





character, inheriting, as has been said, 
“the vices of both races and the virtues 
of neither,” the mixed marriages between 
Europeans and Polynesians result in an 
improvement, if anything, in the off- 
spring—so, at least, it seemed to me. 

After a breakfast of excellent coffee, 
bread and butter, and fruit in a café in 
the market-place 
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The two or three Tahitian fellow pas- 
sengers in the diligence with us were 
amused and delighted with our enthu- 
siasm, especially when (in the intoxica- 
tion above mentioned) my companion— 
a grave man, without a note of music in 
him—joined me in song, and we raised 
our voices in rapturous melody as we 

bowled along the 





with our two kind 
friends, who had 
come to see us off, 
we took our seats at 
5.30 A. M. in the 
stage, or diligence— 
a wagonette open at 
the sides, but cov- 
ered with a canopy 
—and drove off 
through the wooded 
streets of Papeete 
just as the first 
streaks of daylight 
were appearing. In 
a few minutes we 
were clear of the 
town and driving on 
a good road along 
the seacoast and 
through scenery 
which was as beauti- 
ful as any dream of 
Paradise. 

I had long consid- 
ered Tahiti to be the 
most beautiful place I had ever seen in 
the world; I was now to see that Tahiti 
(of which I had only seen Papeete and its 
neighborhood) was even more beautiful 
than I had thought. I despair of giving 
any idea, by mere words, of the entranc- 
ing loveliness, and varieties of loveliness, 
of that sixty miles’ drive. In the deli- 
cious freshness and coolness of the morn- 
ing air perfumed with the scent of flow- 
ers, the effect of all this beauty was like 
intoxication. As the sun rose, all the 
exquisite coloring gradually emerged, in a 
thousand shades of green alone: trees, 
shrubs, ferns, and creepers, with splashes 
of every other tint here and there of flower 
or fruit, all sparkling with dew-drops; tall 
cocoanuts along the shore; and, beyond, 
seen through their curving stems, the 
calm blue sea, protected by the coral reef 
encircling the island. 








A Tahitian girl. 


road. Every now 
and then the dili- 
gence stopped at a 
lovely little village 
where there was usu- 
ally a café, at which 
our driver refreshed 
himself, the inhabi- 
tants, in their bright- 
colored gowns, gath- 
ering round us to 
hear the news; some- 
times the road would 
run close by the 
beach, to avoid a jut- 
ting spur of the hills, 
which rose like a 
precipice on our land- 
ward side, covered 
with ferns and twin- 
kling cascades; then 
we would ford a shal- 
low river, and look 
up the beautiful val- 
ley through which it 
ran to the sea; we 
passed through open park-like land, 
through forests where the branches met 
in arches over our heads, through fern- 
banked lanes, through plantations of 
bananas, vanilla, and taro. And above 
and behind all these towered the lofty 
mountains which occupy the middle of 
each peninsula. 

At about noon we arrived at the village 
of Papara, in the district known by that 
name, which lies on the south coast of the 
larger part of the island, about fifteen 
miles from the isthmus of Taravao. This 
district was ruled over by Tati Salmon, 
one of the most important chiefs of Tahiti, 
to whom I bore a note of introduction 
from Stevenson. We found, however, 
that Tati just then was away from his 
house at Papara, and was on his sugar 
plantation, ten miles farther along the 
road, at Mataiea, so we decided to go on 
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to that place in the stage, which was to 
pass through it. 

Soon after one o’clock we arrived at 
Mataiea, where we alighted from the 
stage and found Tati Salmon on the ve- 
randa of a small country house by the 
sugar plantation. Not expecting us, he 
was much surprised to see two English- 
men appear in this remote corner of 
Paradise, but the magic name of Steven- 
son had its usual effect and he was at 
once all cordiality and hospitality. Was 
not Stevenson one of his clansmen? He 
had been enrolled in the clan Tati by the 
name Teriitera, and it was evident that 
Tati regarded him with brotherly affec- 
tion. 

Tati Salmon was a big, tall, dark, hand- 
some man, very like his brother Paia and, 
like him and all the Salmon and Brander 


A young man of Tahiti. 





families, had been educated in Europe; 
consequently, with all the knowledge and 
refinement of English ladies and gentle- 
men they combined the appearance and 
charms of the Tahitians. While he enter- 
tained us at a delightful little impromptu 
luncheon, we discussed our plans. I was 
very anxious to get on to Tautira, where 
Stevenson had lived, but it was thirty 
miles farther on, and I had only two more 
days at my disposal. At last Tati solved 
the difficulty by obtaining a horse and 
buggy for us, in which we could drive on 
to Tautira at once, sleep the night there; 
return the next day to Papara, where we 
should find Tati; stay the night with him 
there and return to Papeete the following 
day. 

In another hour Bedford and I were 
driving off in a very shaky-looking old 
13 








buggy with an equally shaky-looking old 
horse, Tati laughing and shouting out 
“sood-bye” to us from his veranda. 
Thus began the second stage of our 
journey, and, though we could not have 
believed it possible, the scenery through 
which we now passed was even more 
beautiful than that which we had pre- 
viously seen. We had the same sylvan 
lanes, tropical woods, and lovely hills, but 
as we neared the isthmus we had a 
greater variety of glorious sea-views, for 
the coast-line was now formed of a num- 
ber of beautiful bays and inlets, some of 
which we skirted, others crossed by cause- 
ways. Half-way across the isthmus we 
came to a lonely wayside house, serving 
the purpose, though undeserving the 
name, of an inn, kept by a wizened old 
Chinaman. Here Tati Salmon had asked 
us to change horses, so we stopped, and 
after considerable difficulty we induced 
the Chinaman to accede to our wishes. 
Fortunately he spoke English well. He 
was an interesting old creature, with a 
varied experience of life, having lived in 
all parts of the world, including London, 
and had served on board an American 
man-of-war. He was, as might be ex- 
pected, a philosopher, very deliberate in 
speech and not given toemotion. A long 
argument was necessary before Ah Fun 
would consent to let us have his horse; 
the magic name of Stevenson was un- 
known to him and therefore useless; but 
mention of the potent Tati effected our 
purpose. While waiting for the horse to 
be brought we sat in the Chinaman’s 
trellised veranda and enjoyed a bottle of 
wine which was produced by his wife, a 
charming little Tahitian girl of fifteen or 
sixteen, of whom we decided the old phi- 
losopher was quite unworthy. We were 
soon on our way again, behind the China- 
man’s horse, of which he urged us to be 
most careful, as it was the best he had. 
If such was the case, what, we thought, 
must his other horses be like? The day 
was drawing on and we wished, if possi- 
ble, to reach Tautira before dark, but this 
horse was entirely impervious to every 
kind of argument we employed to increase 
hisspeed. We broke sticks over his back; 
we racked our inventive powers to pro- 
duce new kinds of noise; we called him 
names; all in vain. We came to various 
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conclusions about him: that he was weak 
of intellect; that he was a philosopher like 
his master; that he was a somnambulist; 
that he was merely absent-minded and 
meditative; that he was brooding over 
past wrongs and taking sullen revenge, 
but he looked too peaceful and benevolent 


for that. We gave it up; one thing only 
was certain, that he was the slowest horse 
in the world. 

But, truth to tell, and though we did 
desire to arrive at Tautira before night- 
fall, having still twenty-four rivers to 
cross, we were well content with our 
horse’s maxim of festina lente, for it 
seemed to us that the scenery through 
which we passed grew lovelier and love- 
lier. For miles the road led us through 
shady woods and smooth shallow rivers, 
with dark pools under the trees; groups of 
girls in their gay gowns giving patches of 
color here and there. Anon we entered a 
long avenue, the road of smooth green 
turf, on either hand endless orange-trees, 
golden with fruit. Stopping under these 
trees, we picked oranges to our hearts’ 
content, rich, sweet, juicy fruit, delicious 
to the taste. And for miles the trees 
were yellow, and the ground beneath 
them yellow, with millions of these or- 
anges, and apparently none to gather 
them. 

Passing from orange groves we skirted 
the sea—now on our left—again, and 
forded more rivers; drove through beau- 
tiful little villages suggesting the very 
spirit of peace and loveliness; and just as 
darkness drew on we turned round a vast 
precipice jutting from the hills out to the 
beach, and saw the village of Tautira on 
the shore of a headland a few miles dis- 
tant. It was dark when we forded our 
last river—a wide one just outside Tau- 
tira—and entered the village, where we 
met a group of the natives. Knowing 
that Norman Brander (one of Mrs. Dar- 
sie’s sons) was in the village, I inquired 
for him by his native name of Teriitua, 
upon which a very fine tall man came for- 
ward and offered to come with us and 
show us the way; with him mounted be- 
hind us, we drove through the village, 
accumulating an ever-growing escort of 
excited boys and girls, until we arrived 
at a house larger than the others, with a 
veranda in front and behind it. Here 
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Norman Brander came out, astonished to 
see us, for he had not heard of the Cor- 
morant’s arrival at Papeete, and invited 
us into the house, which was no other 
than the house of Ori, in which Stevenson 
had lived, and we found that our guide 


was Ori-a-Ori himself, host, friend, and 
brother of R. L. S., to whom he dedicated 
his “Ballads” in the following lines: 
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and nothing could be too good for us. 
He made us at once feel ourselves at 
home, put a scrupulously clean little bed- 
room—one of three which ran along each 
side of the central room or hall—at our 
disposal, and in a short time placed an 
excellent meal before us, in which we 
were joined by Norman Brander and his 
charming young wife, the Princess Vetua. 
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A public meeting-house, Tahiti. 


“To Ori a Ori. 

Ori, my brother in the island mode, 

In every tongue and meaning much my friend, 

This story of your country and your clan, 

In your loved house, your too much honored 

guest, 

I made in English. Take it, being done; 

And let me sign it with the name you gave. 
TERMUTERA.” 


Lloyd Osbourne describes Ori thus: 

“A life-guardsman in appearance; six 
foot three in bare feet, deep and broad in 
proportion; unconsciously English to an 
absurd extent; feared, respected, and 
loved.” To this excellent description I 
would add that no English nobleman 
could have treated his guests with greater 
consideration, delicacy of feeling, and dig- 
nified courtesy than did this perfect Tahi- 
tian gentleman, Ori, our host. The fact 
that we were friends of his beloved “ Rui” 
(Louis) was sufficient to endear us to him, 


She was one of the royal family of Tahiti, 
and queen of the adjacent island of Raia- 
tea, over which she was destined never to 
reign, for that island was annexed by the 
French against the wishes of its people. 
But the tragic story of Raiatea is not to 
be entered upon here. There, at any 
rate, sat with us its lovely young queen, 
twenty years old, with her handsome hus- 
band, Norman Brander; and a cheerful 
little party we were, with much talk of 
R. L. Stevenson, who had the year before 
occupied that house, and had there re- 
covered health and strength. It was 
easy to see how he had won all hearts at 
Tautira. 

While we sat at the table half a dozen 
Tahitian women sat on the floor, and 
groups of men and boys stood looking in 
at doors and windows—a state of affairs 
thoroughly Tahitian, for Ori, as sub- 





chief and head of an important family, 
kept open house for all his clansmen, who 
seemed to come in and out as they liked. 
But what struck us most were the grace 
of manner and natural refinement of all 
these simple villagers. 

After our meal, hearing that a practice 
of “Himini” singing was to take place, 
we walked in the darkness across the 
grass to a large hut, illuminated within, 
whence came sounds of strange and pow- 
erful music; we looked in at the entrance 
for a few minutes, but were then led to 
another large hut, similarly illuminated, 
where the best singing in the village was 
to be heard. Here, on the grass outside 
the wide entrance, mats were laid down 
on which we lay to listen to the music and 
to watch the singers. 

Two rows of women sat on the ground, 
brightly illuminated; behind them, in 
semi-darkness, a row of men. In the 
middle of the front row of women sat a 
young girl of about twelve, who sang the 
solos, which led up to the choruses. It is 
impossible to describe the singing, which 
was strange, thrilling, and unlike any 
other singing in the world outside Poly- 
nesia. The young leader would begin a 
bar or two solo; then like a hurricane the 
whole chorus burst in, the different parts 
rising and falling like waves in a gale— 
overrunning each other, catching each 
other up, interweaving, but all in a pe- 
culiar kind of harmony; some of the wo- 
men maintained an almost continuous 
high note; some of the men a low, sus- 
tained drone. It was like Bach’s “ Fugue 
in G Minor” gone mad, or a performance 
of giant bagpipes. The time throughout 
was perfect and strongly marked; it was 
emphasized by one of the strangest effects 
in the chorus: a number of the men behind 
emitted, with the full force of their bodies 
(pressing their waists with their hands) a 
kind of terrific gasp, short, loud, and on no 
ascertainable note, accenting each beat 
of the bar with a tremendous and aston- 
ishing effect; at the same time heaving up 
their shoulders and bowing their heads 
alternately to one side and the other, per- 
spiring with the force exerted. The ex- 
traordinary vim and energy instilled into 
the chorus by this gasping accompani- 
ment cannot be described. 

As for the women in front, they sat like 
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so many pretty images of Buddha, their 
faces fixed and expressionless, except for 
a pensive sadness, their teeth kept close 
together, giving their voices a nasal but 
not unpleasant timbre. 

We felt we could listen to this strange 
and enchanting music all night, but it was 
getting late, and at ten o’clock we bade 
good-night to the singers and returned 
to Ori’s hospitable house. It was at 
Tautira that Stevenson had heard this 
“Himini” singing, and had been so struck 
by it that he was anxious for me to com- 
mit some of it to paper; I was equally 
anxious to achieve that feat, but it seemed 
to me impossible. One could catch bits 
of the air now and then, but not much, 
and as for the harmonies, a month of 
study would be needed. 

There was great competition among the 
districts and villages of Tahiti to produce 
the best ‘“‘ Himini”’ singing; and an annual 
contest took place at Papeete, prizes being 
given to the best choirs. The word 
“Himini,” of course, is a corruption of 
“hymn,” introduced by the missionaries, 
but was now applied to all choral singing, 
sacred or otherwise. 

We passed a peaceful and comfortable 
night and rose soon after daylight next 
morning to find tea and an excellent 
omelet ready for us. The village, hith- 
erto seen in darkness, looked beautiful in 
the freshness of early morning. We 
walked out to the river we had crossed 
the night before and had a delicious bath 
in one of its deep pools, the water running 
down sweet and clear from one of the 
loveliest valleys I ever saw, beyond which 
ran the purple mountains. 

After returning to dress at Ori’s, and a 
breakfast that would have done credit 
to a Parisian cook, we walked about the 
village for a while. One could hardly con- 
ceive a more delightful spot to dwell in, 
or a happier existence than that which 
R. L. S. and his party must have led dur- 
ing their stay in this tranquil and beau- 
tiful village. They wore the native dress, 
mingled with the natives (far superior, it 
must be remembered, to Orientals in re- 
finement) and entered thoroughly into 
the spirit of Tahitian life. No wonder 
Ori and his people cherished their re- 
membrance. 

At 11.30 our equipage was ready for us, 
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the horse as emotionless as ever. Nor- 
man Brander and Queen Vetua were to 
follow, having a good pair of horses which 
would soon catch us up. We said “good- 
bye” to noble old Ori, with love and ad- 
miration; never should we forget (nor 
have we forgotten) him and Tautira, 
though we were never to see him again. 
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we drove on to Papara, arriving at the 
hospitable house of Tati, high chief of the 
Tevas, at 5 P. M. 

Tati received us with the heartiest wel- 
come, and introduced us to his brother 
Narii, as big and handsome as himself. 
Never, indeed, have I seen men and 
women so physically gifted as this semi- 











River near Tautira. 


The drive back to Papara was through 
the same fairyland as before, but this 
time (to borrow Stevenson’s conceit) we 
had the added pleasure of a fairy prin- 
cess’s company, for within an hour of our 
start Brander and lovely Vetua had 
caught us up, and, adapting their speed 
to that of our imperturbable old horse, 
kept us company as far as Mataiea. 
Often we stopped to pick the sweet juicy 
oranges, and in one beautiful wood we 
stopped while Vetua made wreaths of a 
certain scented fern, which she placed 
round our hats, Tahiti fashion. At Ta- 
ravao we returned our inscrutable horse to 
his inscrutable Chinese master, and went 
on with Tati’s horse to the house at 
Mataiea where we had met Tati. There 
Brander and Vetua parted from us, and 
Vor. LXXIIT.—z2 


Tahitian family. If further proof were 
needed, it was soon forthcoming, for while 
we were talking in the veranda two girls, 
without exception the most beautiful we 
had seen in Tahiti (and that is saying 
much), came out and were introduced to 
us by Tati as his sisters, Telaatau and 
Manihinihi, otherwise known as Lois and 
Chick. Both spoke English perfectly and 
had travelled considerably, Lois having 
been educated in Europe and lived in 
England for some time. They combined 
all the charm of Tahitian girls with the 
breeding and education of English ladies, 
and in their fine and delicate holokus, 
with their black hair hanging in two long 
plaits, made a pretty picture, while their 
ease of manner and love of fun soon put 
us on friendly terms. 





While talking in the central room, or 
hall, a grand old native lady sailed in, 
whom all greeted with deep respect. And 
with reason, for she was the great royal, 
chiefess, Teriirere, who had married Mr. 
Salmon, and was the widowed mother of 
Tati and Mrs. Darsie, and of their 
brothers and sisters. She was a splendid 
old lady, a grande dame, with whom, un- 
fortunately, our conversation was limited, 
for she spoke very little English. 

After a very excellent dinner on the 
veranda, followed by wine and cigars, 
we returned to the central hall, where 
Tati had arranged to gather the singers 
of his district together to practise “‘ Him- 
inis” for the approaching competition 
at Papeete. The “Himini” singers of Pa- 
para were generally acknowledged to be 
the finest in the island, and had won 
several prizes, so it was a piece of special 
good fortune for us to hear them. 

The singers came in and took their 
seats on the floor, their chief, Tati, sitting 
in his chair opposite them, and conducting 
the practice himself; for they were anxious 
to learn a new piece, and he was going to 
practice the Toreador’s song from “ Car- 
men’’—to be sung, of course, in Tahitian 
style. Another lady now came into the 
room, and Tati presented us to her; she 
was his sister Marautaaroa, and a very 
exalted lady, for she was the wife of 
Pomare, King of Tahiti, who was virtually 
a state prisoner, living on a pension al- 
lowed by the French, but who was so 
drunken and dissolute that it was im- 
possible for this dignified and accom- 
plished lady (who had been educated in 
France) to live with him. 

She took her seat at the piano and ac- 
companied the singing. Fifty times over 
was the tune sung by the patient natives 
and played by the patient queen, until 
the former had learned the air; then they 
retired to practise it with their own har- 
monies and embellishments in their huts. 
I had heard them sing also some of the 
old Papara Himinis, which I knew Steven- 
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son wanted, and on returning to Papeete 
was able, with the kind help of Mrs. God- 
defroy, Mrs. Darsie’s daughter, and some 
native singers, to write down one or two 
airs with words; but the harmonies were 
beyond me. 

To Tati Salmon I handed the £50 Ste- 
venson had intrusted to him to disburse, 
and asked him to acquaint him of its dis- 
tribution in due course. The next morn- 
ing, after a good night’s rest and a de- 
licious early breakfast, we bade adieu to 
the kind and hospitable chief and his 
charming sisters, took our seats in the 
stage, and returned to Papeete, through 
the same enchanting scenery, and so com- 
pleted the most delightful and interesting 
expedition I have ever experienced, and 
one for which I have ever been grateful 
to R. L. Stevenson, who gave me the op- 
portunity tocarryit out. It wasa fitting 
corollary to the pleasant hours I had spent 
with him in Honolulu thus to trace his 
previous footsteps in the more beautiful 
island of Tahiti. 

In due course I forwarded through a 
friend of his a report to Stevenson of my 
proceedings, and the rather unsuccessful 
results of my efforts to transcribe the 
“Himini” tunes; but whether this letter 
ever reached him in his distant home at 
Samoa I never heard. 

In Mr. Frederick O’Brien’s “Mystic 
Isles of the South Seas,” published about 
two years ago, he mentions Ori as still 
living, and gives a photograph of that 
grand old man of Tautira, who must now 
be of a great age; but alas! the handsome 
and genial chief, Tati Salmon, of Papara, 
had fallen a victim, with thousands of his 
fellow islanders, to the epidemic of influ- 
enza that swept Tahiti after the war. 

Tahiti will long be the Garden of the 
Pacific, but the blight of modern civiliza- 
tion has attacked it and decay is setting 
in. It will never again be the Tahiti of 
the days of Robert Louis Stevenson, when 
he dwelt in the house of Ori, at Tautira, 
thirty-four years ago. 
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*T think I'll drop in at Cook’s about our tickets.” 


A Son at 


the Front 


BY EDITH WHARTON 


ILLUSTRATIONS (FRONTISPIECE) BY FRANCES ROGERS 
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W4HE next morning he 
2,1 said to George, over 
coffee on the terrace: 
“T think I'll drop in 
at Cook’s about our 
tickets.” 

George nodded, 
munching his golden 














roll. 
“Right. 
then.” 
His father was silent. Inwardly he was 
saying to himself: “The chances are she'll 
be going back to Deauville this afternoon.”’ 
There had not been much to gather 
from the newspapers heaped at their feet. 
Austria had ordered general mobilisation; 
but while the tone of the despatches was 
nervous and contradictory that of the 
leading articles remained almost ominous- 
ly reassuring. Campton absorbed the re- 
assurance without heeding its quality: it 
was a drug he had to have at any price. 


I'll run up to see mother, 


He expected the Javanese dancer to sit 
to him that afternoon, but he had not 
proposed to George to be present. On the 
chance that things might eventually take 
a wrong turn he meant to say a word to 
Fortin-Lescluze; and the presence of his 
son would have been embarrassing. 

“You'll be back for lunch?” he called 
to George, who still lounged on the ter- 
race in pyjamas. 

“Rather—That is, unless mother 
makes a point... in case she’s leaving.” 

“Oh, of course,” said Campton with 
grim cordiality. ‘ 

“You see, dear old boy, I’ve got to see 
Uncle Andy some time...” It was the 
grotesque name that George, in his baby- 
hood, had given to Mr. Brant,and when he 
grew up it had been difficult to substitute 
another. “Especially now—” George 
added, pulling himself up out of his chair. 

“Now?” 

They looked at each other in silence, 
irritation in the father’s eye, indulgent 
amusement in the son’s. 
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“Why, if you and I are really off on this 
long trek ‘2 

“Oh, of course,’ agreed Campton, re- 
lieved. ‘ You’d much better lunch with 
them. I always want you to do what’s 
decent.”’ He paused on the threshold to 
add: “By the way, don’t forget Adele.” 

“Well, rather not,” his son responded. 
“And we'll keep the evening free for 
something awful.” 

As he left the room he heard George 
rapping on the telephone and calling out 
Miss Anthony’s number. 

Campton had to have reassurance at 
any price; and he got it, as usual, irra- 
tionally but irresistibly, through his eyes. 
The mere fact that the midsummer sun 
lay so tenderly on Paris, that the bronze 
dolphins of the fountains in the square 
were spraying the Nereids’ Louis Philippe 
chignons as playfully as ever; that the 
sleepy Cities of France dozed as heavily 
on their thrones, and the Horses of Marly 
pranced as fractiously on their pedestals; 
that the glorious central setting of the city 
lay there in its usual mellow pomp—all 
this gave him a sense of security that no 
criss-crossing of Reuters and Havases 
could shake. 

Nevertheless, he reflected that there 
was no use in battling with the silly hys- 
terical crowd he would be sure to encoun- 
ter at Cook’s; and having left word with 
the hotel-porter to secure two “sleepings”’ 
on the Naples express, he drove to the 
studio. 

On the way, as his habit was, he 
thought hard of his model: everything 
else disappeared like a rolled-up curtain, 
and his inner vision centred itself on the 
little yellow face he was to paint. 

Peering through her cobwebby window, 
he saw old Mme. Lebel on the watch for 
him. He knew she wanted to pounce out 
and ask if there would be war; and com- 
posing his most taciturn countenance he 
gave her a preoccupied nod and hurried 
by. 
The studio looked grimy and disor- 
dered, and he remembered that he had 
intended, the evening before, to come 
back and set it torights. In pursuance of 
this plan, he got out a canvas, fussed with 
his brushes and colours, and then tried 
once more to make the place tidy. But 
his attempts at order always resulted in 
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worse confusion; the fact had been one of 
Julia’s grievances against him, and he had 
often thought that a reaction from his 
ways probably explained the lifeless neat- 
ness of the Anderson Brant drawing- 
room. 

Campton had fled to Montmartre to 
escape a number of things: first of all, the 
possibility of meeting people who would 
want to talk about the European situa- 
tion, then of being called up by Mrs. 
Brant, and lastly of having to lunch alone 
in a fashionable restaurant. In his mor- 
bid dread of seeing people he would have 
preferred an omelette in the studio, if only 
Mariette had been at hand to make it; 
and he decided, after a vain struggle with 
his muddled “properties,” to cross over to 
the Luxembourg quarter and pick up a 
meal in a wine-shop. 

He did not own to himself his secret 
reason for this decision; but it caused 
him, after a glance at his watch, to hasten 
his steps down the rue Montmartre and 
bribe a passing taxi to carry him to the 
Museum of the Luxembourg. He reached 
it ten minutes before the midday closing, 
and hastening past the serried statues, 
turned into a room half way down the 
gallery. Whistler’s Mother and the Car- 
mencita of Sargent wondered at each 
other from its walls; and on the same 
wall with the Whistler hung the picture 
Campton had come for: his portrait of his 
son. He had given it to the Luxembourg 
the day after Mr. Brant had tried to buy 
it, with the object of inflicting the most 
cruel slight he could think of on the 
banker. 

In the generous summer light the pic- 
ture shone out on him with a communi- 
cative warmth: never had he seen so far 
into its depths. “No wonder,” he 
thought, “it opened people’s eyes to what 
I was trying for.” 

He stood and stared his own eyes full, 
mentally comparing the features before 
him with those of the firmer harder 
George he had left on the terrace of the 
Crillon, and noting how time, while ful- 
filling the rich promise of the younger 
face, had yet taken something from its 
brightness. 

Campton, at that moment, found more 
satisfaction than ever in thinking how it 
must have humiliated Brant to have the 
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picture given to France. “He could have 
understood my keeping it myself—or 
holding it for a bigger price—but giving 
it—!” The satisfaction was worth the 
sacrifice of the best record he would ever 
have of that phase of his son’s youth. At 
various times afterward he had tried for 
the same George, but not one of his later 
studies had that magic light on it. Still, 
he was glad he had given the picture. It 
was safe, safer than it would have been 
with him. His great dread had always 
been that if his will were mislaid (and his 
things were always getting mislaid) the 
picture might be sold, and fall into 
Brant’s hands after his death. 

The closing signal drove him out of the 
Museum, and he turned into the first 
wine-shop. He had advised George to 
lunch with the Brants, but there was dis- 
appointment in his heart. Seeing the 
turn things were taking, he had hoped the 
boy would feel the impulse to remain with 
him. But, after all, at such a time a son 
could not refuse to go to his mother. 
Campton pictured the little party of three 
grouped about the luncheon-table in the 
high cool dining-room of the Avenue 
Marigny, with the famous Hubert Robert 
panels, and the Louis XV silver and 
Sévres; while he, the father, George’s 
father, sat alone at the soiled table of a 
frowsy wine-shop. 

Well—it was he who had willed it so. 
Life was too crazy a muddle—and who 
could have foreseen that he might have 
been repaid for twenty-six years with 
such a wife by keeping an undivided claim 
on such a son? 

His meal over, he hastened back to the 
studio, hoping to find the dancer there. 
Fortin-Lescluze had sworn to bring her at 
two, and Campton was known to exact 
absolute punctuality. He had put the 
final touch to his fame by refusing to 
paint the mad young Duchesse de la Tour 
Crenelée—who was exceptionally paint- 
able—because she had kept him waiting 
three-quarters of an hour. But now, 
though it was nearly three, and the dancer 
and her friend had not come, Campton 
dared not move, lest he should miss For- 
tin-Lescluze. 

“Sent for by a rich patient in a war- 
funk; or else hanging about in the girl’s 
dressing-room while she polishes her toe- 
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nails,” Campton reflected; and sulkily 
sat down to wait. 

He had never been willing to have a 
telephone. To him it was a live thing, a 
kind of Laocoon-serpent that caught one 
in its coils and dragged one struggling to 
the receiver. His friends had spent all 
their logic in trying to argue away this be- 
lief; but he answered obstinately: “Every 
one would be sure to call me up when 
Mariette was out.’”’ Even the Russian 
lady, during her brief reign, had pleaded 
in vain on this point. 

He would have given a good deal now 
if he had listened to her. The terror of 
having to cope with small material dif- 
ficulties, always strongest in him in mo- 
ments of artistic inspiration—when the 
hushed universe seemed hardly big 
enough to hold him and his model—this 
dread anchored him to his seat while he 
tried to make up his mind to send Mme. 
Lebel to the nearest telephone-station. 

If he called to her, she would instantly 
begin: “Aprd the war, sir?” And he 
would have to settle that first. Besides, 
if he did not telephone himself he could 
not make sure of another appointment 
with Fortin-Lescluze. But the idea of 
battling alone with the telephone in a 
public place covered his large body with 
a damp distress. If only George had 
been in reach! 

He waited till four, and then, furious, 
locked the studio and went down. Mme. 
Lebel still sat in her spidery den. She 
looked at him gravely, their eyes met, 
they exchanged a bow, but she did not 
move or speak. She was busy as usual 
with some rusty sewing—he thought it 
odd that she should not rush out to way- 
lay him. Everything that day was odd. 

He found all the telephone-booths be- 
sieged. The people waiting were cer- 
tainly bad cases of war-funk, to judge 
from their looks; after scrutinising them 
for a while he decided to return to his 
hotel, and try to communicate with 
Fortin-Lescluze from there. 

To his annoyance there was not a taxi 
to be seen. He limped down the slope of 
Montmartre to the nearest métro-station, 
and just as he was preparing to force his 
lame bulk into a crowded train, caught 
sight of a solitary horse-cab: a vehicle he 
had not risked himself in for years. 
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The cab-driver, for gastronomic rea- 
sons, declined to take him farther than 
the Madeleine; and getting out there, 
Campton walked along the rue Royale. 
Everything still looked wonderfully as 
usual; and the fountains in the Place 
sparkled gloriously. 

Comparatively few people were about: 
he was surprised to see how few. A small 
group of them, he noticed, had paused 
near the doorway of the Ministry of 
Marine, and were looking—without visi- 
ble excitement—at a white paper pasted 
on the wall. 

He crossed the street and looked too. 
In the middle of the paper, in queer 
Gothic-looking characters, he saw the 
words “Ges Armees de Terre et de Mer... .” 

War had come—— 

He knew now that he had never for an 
instant believed it possible. Even when 
he had had that white-lipped interview 
with the Brants, even when he had 
planned to take Fortin-Lescluze by his 
senile infatuation, and secure a medical 
certificate for George; even then, he had 
simply been obeying the superstitious im- 
pulse which makes a man carry his um- 
brella when he goes out on a cloudless 
morning. 

War had come. 

He stood on the edge of the sidewalk, 
and tried to think—now that it was here 
—what it really meant: that is, what it 
meant to him. Beyond that he had no 
intention of venturing. “This is not our 
job anyhow,” he muttered, repeating the 
phrase with which he had bolstered up his 
talk with Julia. 

But abstract thinking was impossible: 
his confused mind could only snatch at a 
few drifting scraps of purpose. “Let’s 
be practical,”’ he said to himself. 

The first thing to do was to get back to 
the hotel and call up the physician. He 
strode along at his fastest limp, suddenly 
contemptuous of the people who got in 
his way. 

“War—and they’ve nothing to do 
but dawdle and gape! How like the 
French!” He found himself hating the 
French. 

He remembered that he had asked to 
have his sleepings engaged for the follow- 
ing night. But if he managed to se- 
cure his son’s discharge, there could be no 
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thought, now, of George’s leaving the 
country; and he stopped at the desk to 
cancel the order. 

There was no one behind the desk: one 
would have said that confusion prevailed 
in the hall, if its emptiness had not made 
the word incongruous. At last a waiter 
with rumpled hair strayed out of the res- 
taurant, and of him, imperiously, Camp- 
ton demanded the concierge. 

“The concierge? He’s gone.” 

“To get my places for Naples?” 

The waiter looked blank. “Gone: 
mobilised—to join his regiment. It’s the 
war.” 

“But look here, some one must have 
attended to getting my places, I suppose,” 
cried Campton wrathfully. He invaded 
the inner office and challenged a secretary 
who was trying to deal with several un- 
manageable travellers, but who explained 
to him, patiently, that his sleepings had 
certainly not been engaged, as no trains 
were leaving Paris for the present. “Not 
for civilian travel,’’ he added, still more 
patiently. 

Campton had a sudden sense of suf- 
focation. No trains leaving Paris “for 
the present”? But then people like him- 
self—people who had nothing on earth to 
do with the war—had been caught like 
ratsinatrap! He reflected with a shiver 
that Mrs. Brant would not be able to re- 
turn to Deauville, and would probably 
insist on his coming to see her every day. 
He asked: “ How long is this preposterous 
state of things to last ?”—but no one an- 

swered, and he stalked to the lift, and had 
himself carried up-stairs. 

He was confident that George would 
be there waiting for him; but the sitting- 
room was empty. He felt as if he were 
on a desert island, with the last sail dis- 
appearing over the dark rim of the world. 

After much vain ringing he got into 
communication with Fortin’s house, and 
heard a confused voice saying that the 
physician had already left Paris. 

““Left—for where? For how long?” 

And then the eternal answer: “The 
doctor is mobilised. J?’s the war.” 

Mobilised—already? Within the first 
twenty-four hours? A man of Fortin’s 
age and authority? Campton was terri- 
fied by the uncanny rapidity with which 
events were moving, he whom haste had 
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always confused and disconcerted, as if 
there were a secret link between his lame- 
ness and the movements of his will. He 
rang up Dastrey, but no one answered. 
Evidently his friend was out, and his 
friend’s bonne also. “I suppose she’s 
mobilised: they’ll be mobilising the wo- 
men next.” 

At last, from sheer over-agitation, his 
fatigued mind began to move more de- 
liberately: he collected his wits, laboured 
with his more immediate difficulties, and 
decided that he would go to Fortin-Les- 
cluze’s house, on the chance that the 
physician had not, after all, really started. 

“Ten to one he won’t go till to-mor- 
row,” Campton reasoned. 

The hall of the hotel was emptier than 
ever, and no taxi was in sight down the 
whole length of the rue Royale, or the rue 
Boissy d’Anglas, or the rue de Rivoli: not 
even a horse-cab showed against the de- 
serted distances. He crossed to the mé- 
tro, and painfully descended its many 
stairs. 


VI 


CAMPTON, proffering twenty francs to 
an astonished maid-servant, learned that, 
yes, to his intimates—and of course Mon- 
sieur was one?—the doctor was in, was 
in fact dining, and did not leave till the 
next morning. 

“Dining—at six o’clock ?” 

“Monsieur’s son, Monsieur Jean, is 
starting at once for his depot. That’s the 
reason.” 

Campton sent in hiscard. He expected 
to be received in the so-called “studio,” 
a lofty room with Chinese hangings, 
Renaissance choir-stalls, organ, grand 
piano, and post-impressionist paintings, 
where Fortin-Lescluze received the celeb- 
rities of the hour. Mme. Fortin never 
appeared there, and Campton associated 
the studio with amusing talk, hot-house 
flowers, and ladies lolling on black velvet 
divans. He supposed that the physician 
was separated from his wife, and that she 
had a home of her own. 

When the maid reappeared she did not 
lead him to the studio, but into a small 
dining-room with the traditional Henri 
II sideboard of waxed walnut, a hanging 
table-lamp under a beaded shade, an 
India-rubber plant on a plush pedestal, 
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and napkins that were just being restored 
to their bone rings by the four persons 
seated about the red-and-white checkered 
table-cloth. 

These were: the great man himself, a 
tall large woman with grey hair, a tiny 
old lady, her face framed in a peasant’s 
fluted cap, and a plain young man wear- 
ing a private’s uniform, who had a nose 
like the doctor’s, and simple light blue 
eyes. 

The two ladies and the young man—so 
much more interesting to the painter’s 
eye than the sprawling beauties of the 
studio—were introduced by Fortin-Les- 
cluze as his wife, his mother and his son. 
Mme. Fortin said, in a deep alto, a word 
or two about the privilege of meeting the 
famous painter who had portrayed her 
husband, and the old mother, in a piping 
voice, exclaimed: “Monsieur, I was at 
Sedan in 1870. I saw the Germans. I 
saw the Emperor sitting on a bench. He 
was crying.” 

“My mother’s heard everything, she’s 
seen everything. There’s no one in the 
world like my mother!” the physician 
said, laying his hand on hers. 

“You won’t see the Germans again, 
ma bonne mére!”’ her daughter-in-law 
added, smiling. 

Campton took coffee with them, bore 
with a little inevitable talk about the war, 
and then eagerly questioned the son. 
The young man was a chemist, a prépara- 
teur in the laboratory of the Institut Pas- 
teur. He was also, it appeared, given to 
prehistoric archeology, and had written 
a “thesis” on the painted caves of the 
Dordogne. He seemed extremely serious, 
and absorbed in questions of science and 
letters. But it appeared to him perfectly 
simple to be leaving it all in a few hours 
to join his regiment. ‘The war had to 
come. This sort of thing couldn’t go on,” 
he said, in the words of Mme. Lebel. 

He was to start in an hour, and Camp- 
ton excused himself for intruding on the 
family, who seemed as happily united, as 
harmonious in their deeper interests, as 
if no musical studio-parties and exotic 
dancers had ever absorbed the master of 
the house. 

Campton, looking at the group, felt 
a pang of envy, and thought, for the 
thousandth time, how frail a screen of ac- 
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tivity divided him from depths of loneli- 
ness he dared not sound. 


“For every man hath business and desire’”’ 


he muttered. 

In the consulting-room he explained: 
“Tt’s about my son . 

He had not been able to bring the 
phrase out in the presence of the young 
man who must have been just George’s 
age, and who was leaving in an hour for 
his regiment. But between Campton and 
the father there were complicities, and 
there might therefore be accommodations. 
In the consulting-room one breathed a 
lower air. 

It was not that Campton wanted to do 
anything underhand. He was genuinely 
anxious about George’s health. After all, 
tuberculosis did not disappear in a month 
or even a year: his anxiety was justified. 
And then George, but for the stupid acci- 
dent of his birth, would never have been 
mixed up in the war. Campton felt that 
he could make his request with his head 
high. 

Fortin-Lescluze seemed to think so too: 
at any rate he expressed no surprise. But 
could anything on earth have surprised 
him, after thirty years in that confessional 
of a room? 

The difficulty was that he did not see 
his way to doing anything—not imme- 
diately, at any rate. 

“You must let the boy join his base. 
He leaves to-morrow? Give me the num- 
ber of his regiment and the name of the 
town, and trust me to do what I can.” 

“But you’re off yourself?” 

“Yes: I’m being sent to a hospital at 
Lyons. But I'll leave you my address.” 

Campton lingered, unable to take this 
as final. He looked about him uneasily, 
and then, for a moment, straight into the 
physician’s eyes. 

“You must know how I feel; your boy 
is an only son, too.” 

“Yes, yes,” the father assented, in the 
absent-minded tone of professional sym- 
pathy. But Campton felt that he felt 
the deep difference. 

“Well, goodbye—and thanks.” 

As Campton turned to go the physician 
laid a hand on his shoulder and spoke 
with sudden fierce emotion. ‘Yes: Jean 
is an only son—an only child. For his 
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mother and myself it’s not a trifle—hav- 
ing our only son in the war.” 

There was no allusion to the dancer, no 
hint that Fortin remembered her; it was 
Campton who lowered his gaze before the 
look in the other father’s eyes. 


VII 


““A SON in the war 

The words followed Campton down the 
stairs. 

What did it mean, and what must it 
feel like, for parents in this safe dena- 
tionalized modern world to be suddenly 
saying to each other with white lips: A 
son in the war? 

He stood on the kerbstone, staring 
ahead of him and forgetting whither he 
was bound. The world seemed to lie un- 
der a spell, and its weight was on his limbs 
and brain. Usually any deep inward 
trouble made him more than ever alive 
to the outward aspect of things; but this 
new world in which people talked glibly 
of sons in the war had suddenly become 
invisible to him, and he did not know 
where he was, or what he was staring at. 
He noted the fact, and remembered a 
story of St. Dominick—he thought it 
was—walking beside a beautiful lake in 
supersensual ecstasy, and saying after- 
ward: “Was there a lake? I didn’t see 
a" 

On the way back to the hotel he passed 
the American Embassy, and had a vague 
idea of trying to see the Ambassador and 
find out if the United States were not go- 
ing to devise some way of evading the 
tyrannous regulation that bound young 
Americans to France. “And they call 
this a free country !”’ he heard himself ex- 
claiming. 

The remark sounded exactly like one of 
Julia’s, and this reminded him that the 
Ambassador frequently dined at the 
Brants’. They had certainly not left his 
door untried; and since, to the Brant 
circles, Campton was still a shaggy Bo- 
hemian, his appeal was not likely to for- 
tify theirs. 

His mind turned to Jorgenstein, and 
the vast web of the speculator’s financial! 
relations. But, after all, France was on 
the verge of war, if not in it; and follow- 
ing up the threads of the Jorgenstein web 
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was likely to land one in Frankfort or 
Vienna. 

At the hotel he found his sitting-room 
empty; but presently the door opened and 
George came in laden with books, fresh 
yellow and grey ones in Flammarion 
wrappers. 

“Hullo, Dad,” he said; and added: 
‘So the silly show is on.” 

“Mobilisation is not war—,” said 
Campton. 

“No—”’ 

“What on earth are all those books?” 

“Provender. It appears we may rot 
at the depot for weeks. I’ve just seen a 
chap who’s in my regiment.” 

Campton felt a sudden relief. The 
purchase of the books proved that George 
was fairly sure he would not be sent to 
the front. His father went up to him and 
tapped him on the chest. 

“How about this—?” He wanted to 
add: “I’ve just seen Fortin, who says 
he’ll get you off”; but though George’s 
eye was cool and unenthusiastic it did not 
encourage such confidences. 

“Oh—lungs? I imagine I’m sound 
again.” He paused, and stooped to turn 
over the books. Carelessly, he added: 
“But then the stethoscope may think 
differently. Nothing to do but wait and 
see.” 

“Of course,” Campton agreed. 

It was clear that the boy hated what 
was ahead of him; and what more could 
his father ask? Of course he was not 
going to confess to a desire to shirk his 
duty; but it was easy to see that his 
whole lucid intelligence repudiated any 
sympathy with the ruinous adventure. 

“Have you seen Adele?” Campton 
enquired, and George replied that he had 
dropped in for five minutes, and that 
Miss Anthony wanted to see his father. 

“Is she—nervous?”’ 

“Old Adele? I should say not: she’s 
fighting mad. La Revanche and all the 
rest of it. She doesn’t realise—sancta 
sim plicitas !”” 

“Oh, I can see Adele throwing on the 
faggots!” 

Father and son were silent, both busy 
lighting cigarettes. When George’s was 
lit he remarked: “ Well, if we’re not called 
at once it’ll be a good chance to read 
‘The Golden Bough’ right through.” 


Campton stared, not knowing the book 
even by name. What a queer changeling 
the boy was! But George’s composure, 
his deep and genuine indifference to the 
whole political turmoil, once more forti- 
fied his father. 

“Have they any news—?” he ven- 
tured. “They,” in their private lan- 
guage, meant the Brants. 

“Oh, yes, lots: Uncle Andy was stiff 
with it. But not really amounting to 
anything. Of course there’s no doubt 
there’ll be war.” 

“How about England?” 

“Nobody knows; but the bankers seem 
to think England’s all right.” George 
paused, and finally added: “Look here, * 
dear old boy—before she leaves I think 
mother wants to see you.” 

Campton hardened instantly. “She 
has seen me—yesterday.” 

“T know; she told me.” 

The son began to cut the pages of one 
of his books with a visiting-card he had 
picked up, and the father stood looking 
out on the Place de la Concorde through 
the leafy curtain of the terrace. 

Campton knew that he could not re- 
fuse his son’s request; in his heart of 
hearts he was glad it had been made, since 
it might mean that “they” had found a 
way—perhaps through the Ambassador. 

But he could never prevent a stiffening 
of his whole self at any summons or sug- 
gestion from the Brants. He thought of 
the seeming unity of the Fortin-Lescluze 
couple, and of the background of peaceful 
family life revealed by the scene about 
the checkered table-cloth. Perhaps that 
was one of the advantages of a social or- 
ganization which still, as a whole, ig- 
nored divorce, and thought any private 
condonation better than the open break- 
ing-up of the family. 

“All right; Ill go—” he agreed. 
“Where are we dining?” 

“Oh, I forgot—an awful orgy. Dastrey 
wants us at the Union. Louis Dastrey is 
dining with him, and he let me ask Boyls- 
ton ia 


“Boylston e 

“You don’t know him. A chap who 
was at Harvard with me. He’s out here 
studying painting at the Beaux-Arts. 
He’s an awfully good sort, and he wanted 
to see me before I go.” 
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The father’s heart sank. Only one 
whole day more with his boy, and this 
last evening but one was to be spent with 
poor embittered Dastrey, and two youths, 
one unknown to Campton, who would 
drown them in stupid war-chatter! But 
it was what George wanted; and there 
must not be a shade, for George, on these 
last hours. 

“All right! You promised me some- 
thing awful for to-night,” Campton 
grinned sardonically. 

“Do you mind? I’m sorry.” 

“Tt’s only Dastrey’s damned chauvin- 
ism that I mind. Why don’t you ask 
Adele to join the chorus?” 

“Well—you’ll like Boylston,” said 
George. 


Dastrey, after all, turned out less tragic 
and aggressive than Campton had feared. 
His irritability had vanished, and though 
he was very grave he seemed preoccupied 
only with the fate of Europe, and not 
with his personal stake in the affair. 

But the older men said little. The 


youngsters had the floor, and Campton, 
as he listened to George and young Louis 


Dastrey, was overcome by a sense of 
such dizzy unreality that he had to grasp 
the arms of his ponderous leather arm- 
chair to assure himself that he was really 
in the flesh and in the world. 

What! Two days ago they were still 
in the old easy Europe, a Europe in which 
one could make plans, engage passages on 
trains and steamers, argue about pictures, 
books, theatres, ideas, draw as much 
money as one chose out of the bank, and 
say; “The day after to-morrow I’ll be in 
Berlin or Vienna or Belgrade.” And here 
they sat in their same evening clothes, 
about the same shining mahogany writ- 
ing-table, apparently the same group of 
free and independent youths and elderly 
men, and in reality prisoners, every one 
of them, hand-cuffed to this hideous 
masked bully of “War”! 

The young men were sure that the con- 
flict was inevitable—the evening papers 
left no doubt of it—and there was much 
animated discussion between young Das- 
trey and George. 

Already their views diverged; the 
French youth, theoretically at one with 
his friend as to the senselessness of war in 
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general, had at once resolutely disengaged 
from the mist of doctrine the fatal neces- 
sity of this particular war. 

“Tt’s the old festering wound of Alsace- 
Lorraine: Bismarck foresaw it and feared 
it—or perhaps planned it and welcomed 
it: who knows? But as long as the 
wound was there, Germany believed that 
France would try to avenge it, and as long 
as Germany believed that, she had to 
keep up her own war-strength; and she’s 
kept it up to the toppling-over point, 
ruining herself and us. That’s the whole 
thing, as I see it. War’s rot; but to get 
rid of war forever we’ve got to fight this 
one first.” 

It was wonderful to Campton that this 
slender learned youth should already have 
grasped the necessity of the conflict and 
its deep causes. While his own head was 
still spinning with wrath and bewilder- 
ment at the bottomless perversity of man- 
kind, Louis Dastrey had analysed and ac- 
cepted the situation and his own part in 
it. And he was not simply resigned; he 
was trembling with eagerness to get the 
thing over. “If only England is with us 
we're safe—it’s a matter of weeks,” he 
declared. 

“Wait a bit—wait a bit; I want to 
know more about a whole lot of things 
before I fix a date for the fall of Berlin,” 
his uncle interposed; but Louis flung him 
a radiant look. “We've been there be- 
fore, my uncle!” 

“But there’s Russia too—”’ said Boyls- 
ton explosively. He had not spoken be- 
fore. 

“*Nous Vavons eu, votre Rhin alle- 
mand,’”’ quoted George, as he poured a 
golden Hock into his glass. 

He was keenly interested, that was 
evident; but interested as a looker-on, a 
dilettante. He had neither Valmy nor 
Sedan in his blood, and it was as a sym- 
pathising spectator that he ought by 
rights to have been sharing his friend’s en- 
thusiasm, not as a combatant compelled 
to obey the same summons. Campton, 
glancing from one to another of their 
brilliant faces, felt his determination 
harden to save George from the conse- 
quences of his parents’ stupid blunder. 

After dinner young Dastrey proposed a 
music-hall. The audience would be a curi- 
ous sight: there would be wild enthusi- 
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asm, and singing of the Marseillaise. The 
other young men agreed, but their elders, 
after a tacitly exchanged glance, decided 
to remain at the club, on the plea that 
some one at the Ministry of War had 
promised to telephone if there were fresh 
news. 

Campton and Dastrey, left alone, stood 
on the balcony watching the Boulevards. 
The streets, so deserted during the day, 
had become suddenly and densely popu- 
lated. Hardly any vehicles were in sight: 
the motor omnibuses were already carry- 
ing troops to the stations, there was a re- 
port abroad that private motors were to 
be requisitioned, and only a few taxis and 
horse-cabs, packed to the driver’s box 
with young men in spick-and-span uni- 
forms, broke through the mass of pedes- 
trians which filled the whole width of 
the Boulevards. This mass moved slowly 
and vaguely, swaying this way and that, 
as though it awaited a portent from the 
heavens. In the glare of electric lamps 
and glittering theatre-fronts the innu- 
merable faces stood out vividly, grave, in- 
tent, slightly bewildered. Except when 
the soldiers passed no cries or songs came 
from the crowd, but only the deep inartic- 
ulate rumour which any vast body of 
people gives forth. 

“Queer—! How silent they are: how 
do you think they’re taking it?’’ Camp- 
ton questioned. 

But Dastrey had grown belligerent 
again. He saw the throngs before him 
bounding toward the frontier like the un- 
chained furies of Rude’s “ Marseillaise”’; 
whereas to Campton they seemed full of 
the dumb wrath of an orderly and la- 
borious people upon whom an unrighteous 
quarrel has been forced. He knew that 
the thought of Alsace-Lorraine still stirred 
in French hearts; but all Dastrey’s elo- 
quence could not convince him that these 
people wanted war, or would have sought 
it had it not been thrust on them. The 
whole monstrous injustice seemed to take 
shape before him, and to brood like a 
huge sky-filling dragon of the northern 
darknesses over his light-loving, pleasure- 
loving, labour-loving France. 


George came home late. 
It was two in the morning of his last 
day with his boy when Campton heard 
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the door open, and saw a flash of turned- 
on light. 

All night he had lain staring into the 
darkness, and thinking, thinking: think- 
ing of George’s future, George’s friends, 
George and women, of that unknown side 
of his boy’s life which, in this great up- 
heaval of things, had suddenly lifted its 
face to the surface. If war came, if 
George were not discharged, if George 
were sent to the front, if George were 
killed, how strange to think that things 
the father did not know of might turn out 
to have been the central things of his 
son’s life! 

The young man came in, and Camp- 
ton looked at him as though he were a 
stranger. 

“Hullo, Dad—any news from the 
Ministry?” George, tossing aside his 
hat and stick, sat down on the bed. He 
had a crumpled rose in his button-hole, 
and looked gay and fresh, with the in- 
destructible freshness of youth. 

“What do I really know of him?” the 
father asked himself. 

Yes: Dastrey had had news. Germany 
had already committed acts of overt hos- 
tility on the frontier: telegraph and tele- 
phone communications had been cut, 
French locomotives seized, troops massed 
along the border on the specious pretext 
of the “ Kriegsgefahrzustand.” It was 
war. 

“Oh, well,” George shrugged. He lit 
a cigarette, and asked: “What did you 
think of Boylston?” 

“ Boylston re 

“The fat brown chap at dinner.” 

“Yes—yes—of course.’’ Campton be- 
came aware that he had not thought of 
Boylston at all, had hardly been aware of 
his presence. But the painter’s register- 
ing faculty was always latently at work, 
and in an instant he called up a round 
face, shyly jovial, with short-sighted 
brown eyes as sharp as needles, and black 
hair curling tightly over a wide watchful 
forehead. 

“Why—I liked him.” 

“T’m glad, because it was a tremendous 
event for him, seeing you. He paints, 
and he’s been keen on your things for 
years.” 

“T wish I’d known. .. 


Why didn’t he 
sayso? He didn’t say anything, did he?” 
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“No: he doesn’t, much, when he’s 
pleased. He’s the very best chap I 
know,” George concluded. 


Vill 


THAT morning the irrevocable stared at 
him from the head-lines of the papers. 
The German Ambassador was recalled. 
Germany had declared war on France at 
6.40 the previous evening; there was an 
unintelligible allusion, in the declaration, 
to French aeroplanes throwing bombs on 
Nuremberg and Wesel. Campton read 
that part of the message over two or three 
times. 

Aeroplanes throwing bombs? Aero- 
planes as engines of destruction? He had 
always thought of them as a kind of giant 
kite that fools went up in when they were 
tired of breaking their necks in other 
ways. But aeroplane bombardment as a 
cause for declaring war? The bad faith 
of it was so manifest that he threw down 
the papers half relieved. Of course there 
would be a protest on the part of the al- 
lies; a great country like France would 
not allow herself to be bullied into war on 
such a pretext. 

The ultimatum to Belgium was more 
serious; but Belgium’s gallant reply 
would no doubt check Germans on that 
side. After all, there was such a thing 
as international law, and Germany her- 
self had recognized it. . . . So his mind 
spun on in vain circles, while under the 
frail web of his casuistry gloomed the 
obstinate fact that George was mobilised, 
that George was to leave the next morn- 
ing. 

The day wore on: it was the shortest 
and yet most interminable that Campton 
had ever known. Paris, when he went 
out into it, was more dazzlingly empty 
thanever. In the hotel, in the hall, on the 
stairs, he was waylaid by flustered com- 
patriots—‘‘Oh, Mr. Campton, you don’t 
know me, but of course all Americans 
know you!”—who appealed to him for 
the very information he was trying to ob- 
tain for himself: how one could get money, 
how one could get hold of the concierge, 
how one could send cables, if there was 
any restaurant where the waiters had not 
all been mobilised, if he had any “pull” at 
the Embassy, or at any of the steamship 








offices, or any of the banks. One dis- 
ordered beauty blurted out: “Of course, 
with your connection with Bullard and 
Brant ”’—and was only waked to her mis- 
take by Campton’s indignant stare, and 
his plunge past her while she called out 
excuses. 

But the name acted as a reminder of 
his promise to go and see Mrs. Brant, and 
he decided to ma! e¢ his visit after lunch, 
when George would be off collecting last 
things. Visiting the Brants with George 
would have been beyond his capacity. 


The great drawing-rooms, their awnings 
spread against the sun, their tall windows 
wide to the glow of the garden, were emp- 
ty when he entered; but in a moment he 
was joined by a tall angular woman with 
a veil pushed up untidily above her pink 
nose. Campton reflected that he had 
never seen Adele Anthony in the daytime 
without a veil pushed up above a flushed 
nose, and dangling in irregular wisps from 
the back of a small hard hat of which the 
shape never varied. 

“ Julia will be here in a minute. When 
she told me you were coming I waited,” 
she explained. 

He was glad to have a word with her 
before meeting Mrs. Brant, though his 
impulse had been almost as strong to 
avoid the one as the other. He dreaded 
belligerent bluster as much as vain 
whimpering, and in the depths of his soul 
he had to own that it would have been 
easier to talk to Mr. Brant than to either 
of the women. 

“Julia is powdering her nose,” Miss 
Anthony continued. “She has an idea 
that if you see she’s been crying you'll be 
awfully angry.” 

Campton made an impatient gesture. 
“Tf I were—much it would matter!” 

“Ah, but you might tell George; and 
George is not to know.”’ She paused, and 
then bounced round on him abruptly. 
She always moved and spoke in explo- 
sions, as if the wires that agitated her got 
tangled, and then were too suddenly 
jerked loose. 

“Does George know?” she asked. 

“About his mother’s tears?” 

“About this plan you’re all hatching 
to have him discharged?” 

Campton reddened under her lashless 
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blue gaze, and the consciousness of blush- 
ing made his answer all the curter. 

“Probably not—unless you’ve told 
him!” 

The shot appeared to reach the mark, 
for a brickish hue suffused her sallow 
complexion. 

“You'd better not put ideas into my 
head!” she laughed. Something in her 
tone reminded him of all her old dogged 
loyalties, and made him ashamed of his 
taunt. 

“Anyhow,” he grumbled, “his place is 
not in the French army.” 

“That was for you and Julia to decide 
twenty-six years ago, wasn’t it? Now 
it’s up to him.” 

Her capricious adoption of American 
slang, fitted anyhow into her old-fash- 
ioned and punctilious English, sometimes 
amused but oftener exasperated Camp- 
ton. 

“Tf you’re going to talk modern slang 
you ought to give up those ridiculous 
stays, and not wear a fringe like a mid- 
Victorian royalty,” he jeered, trying to 
laugh off his exasperation. 

She let this pass with a smile. “Well, 
I wish I could find the language to make 
you understand how much better it would 
be to leave George alone. This war will 
be the making of him.” 

“He’s made quite to my satisfaction as 
it is, thanks. But what’s the use of talk- 
ing? You always get your phrases out of 
books.” 

The door opened, and Mrs. Brant came 
in. 

Her appearance answered to Miss 
Anthony’s description. A pearly mist 
covered her face, and some reviving 
liquid had cleared her congested eyes. 
Her poor hands had suddenly grown so 
thin and dry that the heavy rings, slip- 
ping down to the joints, slid back into 
place as she shook hands with Campton. 

“Thank you for coming,” she said. 

“Oh—” he protested, helpless, and dis- 
turbed by Miss Anthony’s presence. At 
the moment his former wife’s feelings 
were more intelligible to him than his 
friend’s: the maternal fibre stirred in her, 
and made her more appealing than any 
elderly virgin on the war-path. 

“T’m off, my dears,” said the elderly 
virgin, as if guessing his thought. Her 
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queer shallow eyes included them both in 
a sweeping glance, and she added severely 
from the threshold: “Be careful of what 
you say to George.” 

What they had to say to each other 
did not last many minutes. The Brants 
had made various efforts, but had been 
baffled on all sides by the general agita- 
tion and confusion. In high quarters the 
people they wanted to see were inaccessi- 
ble; and those who could be reached lent 
but a distracted ear. The Ambassador 
had at once declared that he could do 
nothing; others vaguely promised they 
“would see”—but hardly seemed to hear 
what they were being asked. 

“And meanwhile time is passing—and 
he’s going!”” Mrs. Brant lamented. 

The reassurance that Campton brought 
from Fortin-Lescluze, vague though it 
was, came to her as a miraculous promise, 
and raised Campton suddenly in her esti- 
mation. She looked at him with a new 
confidence, and he could almost hear her 
saying to Brant, as he had so often heard 
her say to himself: “ You never seem able 
to get anything done. I don’t know how 
other people manage.” 

Her gratitude gave him the feeling of 
having been engaged in something under- 
hand and pusillanimous. He made haste 
to take leave, after promising to pass on 
any word he might receive from the 
physician; but he reminded her that he 
was not likely to hear anything till George 
had been for some days at his base. 

She acknowledged the probability of 
this, and clung to him with trustful eyes. 
She was much disturbed by the prepos- 
terous fact that the Government had al- 
ready requisitioned two of the Brant 
motors, and Campton had an idea that, 
dazzled by his newly-developed capacity 
to: “manage,” she was about to implore 
him to rescue from the clutches of the 
authorities her Rolls-Royce and Ander- 
son’s Delaunay. 

He was hastening to leave when the 
door again opened. A rumpled-looking 
maid peered in, evidently perplexed, and 
giving way doubtfully to a young woman 
who entered with a rush, and then paused 
as if she too were doubtful. She was 
pretty in an odd dishevelled way, and 
with her elaborate clothes and _bewil- 
dered look she reminded Campton of a 
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fashion-plate torn from its page and help- 
lessly blown about the world. He had 
seen the same type among his compatriots 
any number of times in the last days. 

“Oh, Mrs. Brant—yes, I know you 
gave orders that you were not in to any- 
body, but I just wouldn’t listen, and it’s 
not that poor woman’s fault,” the visi- 
tor began, in a plaintive staccato which 
matched her sad eyes and her fluttered 
veils. 

“You see, I simply had to get hold of 
Mr. Brant, because I’m here without a 
penny—literally!”” She dangled before 
them an empty jewelled bag. “And ina 
hotel where they don’t know me. And at 
the bank they wouldn’t listen to me, and 
they said Mr. Brant wasn’t there, though 
of course I suppose he was; so I said to 
the cashier: ‘Very well, then, I’ll simply 
go to the Avenue Marigny and batter in 
his door—unless you’d rather I jumped 
into the Seine?’” 

“Oh, Mrs. Talkett—’’ murmured Mrs. 
Brant. 

“Really: it’s a case of my money or 
my life!” the young lady continued with 
a studied laugh. She stood between 
them, artificial and yet so artless, con- 
scious of intruding, but evidently used 
to having her intrusions pardoned; and 
her large eyes turned interrogatively to 
Campton. 

“Of course my husband will do all he 
can for you. I'll telephone,” said Mrs. 
Brant; then, perceiving that her visitor 
continued to gaze at Campton, she added: 
“Oh, no, this is not . . . this is Mr. Camp- 
ton.” 

“John Campton? I knew it!” Mrs. 
Talkett’s eyes became devouring and 
brilliant. “Of course I ought to have 
recognised you at once—from your pho- 
tographs. I have one pinned up in my 
room. But I was so flurried when I came 
in.” She detained the painter’s hand. 
“Do forgive me! For years I’ve dreamed 
of your doing me... you see, I paint a 
little myself ... but it’s ridiculous to 
speak of such things now.” She added, 
as if she were risking something: “I 
knew your son at St. Moritz. We saw 
a great deal of him there, and in New 
York last winter.” 

“Ah—” said Campton, bowing awk- 
wardly. 





“Curséd fools—all women,’”’ he anath- 
ematized her on the way downstairs. 

In the street, however, he felt grateful 
to her for reducing Mrs. Brant to such 
confusion that she had made no attempt 
to detain him. His way of life lay so far 
apart from his former wife’s that they had 
hardly ever been exposed to accidents of 
the kind, and he saw that Julia’s embar- 
rassment kept all its freshness. 

The fact set him thinking curiously of 
what her existence was, and of what 
would be left of it now. He seemed to see 
her throning year after year in an awful 
emptiness of wealth and luxury and re- 
spectability, seeing only dull people, do- 
ing only dull things, and fighting feverish- 
ly to defend the last traces of a beauty 
which had never given her anything but 
the tamest and most unprofitable ma- 
terial prosperity. 

“She’s never even had the silly kind 
of success she wanted—poor Julia!” he 
mused, wondering that she had suc- 
ceeded in putting into her life so few of 
the sensations which can be bought by 
wealth and beauty. “And now what 
will be left—how on earth will she fit 
into a war?” 

He was sure all her plans had been 
made for the coming six months: her 
week-end sets of heavy millionaires se- 
cured for Deauville, and after that for the 
shooting at the big chateau near Com- 
piégne, and three weeks reserved for 
Biarritz before the return to Paris in 
January. One of the luxuries Julia had 
most enjoyed after her separation from 
Campton (Adele had told him) had been 
that of planning things ahead: Mr. Brant, 
thank heaven, was not impulsive. And 
now here was this black bolt of war fall- 
ing among all her carefully balanced ar- 
rangements with a crash more violent 
than any of Campton’s inconsequences! 

As he reached the Place de la Concorde 
a newsboy passed with the three o’clock 
papers, and he bought one and read of the 
crossing of Luxembourg and the invasion 
of Belgium. The Germans were ar- 
rogantly acting up to their menace: 
heedless of international law, they were 
driving straight for France and England 
by the road they thought the most acces- 
sible. . . 

In the hotel he found George, red with 
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rage, devouring the same paper: the 
boy’s whole look was changed. 

“The howling blackguards! The brig- 
ands! This isn’t war—it’s simple mur- 
der!” 

The two men stood and stared at each 
other. “Will England stand it?” sprang 
to their lips at the same moment. 

Never—never! England would never 
permit such a violation of the laws regu- 
lating the relations between civilised 
peoples. They began to say both to- 
gether that after all perhaps it was the 
best thing that could have happened, 
since, if there had been the least hesita- 
tion or reluctance in any section of Eng- 
lish opinion, this abominable outrage 
would instantly sweep it away. 

““They’ve been too damned clever for 
once!” George exulted. ‘France is 
saved—that’s certain anyhow!” 

Yes; France was saved if England 
could put her army into the field at once. 
But could she? Oh, for the Channel tun- 
nel at this hour! Would this lesson at 
last cure England of her obstinate in- 
sularity? Belgium had announced her in- 
tention of resisting; but what was that 
gallant declaration worth in face of Ger- 
many’s brutal assault? A poor little 
country pledged to a guaranteed neu- 
trality could hardly be expected to hold 
her frontiers more than forty-eight hours 
against the most powerful army in Eu- 
rope. And what a narrow strip Belgium 
was, viewed as an outpost of France! 

These thoughts, racing through Camp- 
ton’s mind, were swept out of it again by 
his absorbing preoccupation. What effect 
would the Belgian affair have on George’s 
view of his own participation in the war ? 
For the first time the boy’s feelings were 
visibly engaged; his voice shook as he 
burst out: “Louis Dastrey’s right: this 
kind of thing has got to stop. We shall 
go straight back to cannibalism if it 
doesn’t.—God, what hounds!” 

Yes, but—Campton pondered, tried to 
think up Pacifist arguments, remembered 
his own discussion with Paul Dastrey 
three days before. “My dear chap, 
hasn’t France perhaps gone about with a 
chip on her shoulder? Saverne, for in- 
stance: some people think zi 

“Damn Saverne! Haven’t the Germans 
shown us what they are now? Belgium 
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sheds all the light J want on Saverne. 
They’re not fit to live with white people, 
and the sooner they’re shown it the bet- 
ter.” 

“Well, France and Russia and England 
are here to show them.” 

George laughed. “Yes, and double 
quick.” 

Both were silent again, each thinking 
his own thoughts. They were apparently 
the same, for just as Campton was about 
to ask where George had decided that 
they should take their last dinner, the 
young man said abruptly: “Look here, 
Dad; I'd planned a little téte-a-téte for us 
this evening.” 

“Ves “aa 

“Well—I can’t. I’m going to chuck 
you.” He smiled a little, his colour ris- 
ing nervously. ‘‘For some people I’ve 
just run across—who were awfully kind 
to me at St. Moritz—and in New York 
last winter. I didn’t know they were 
here till . . . till just now. I’m awfully 
sorry; but I’ve simply got to dine with 
them.” 

There was a silence. Campton stared 
out over his son’s shoulder at the great 
sunlit square. “Oh, all right,” he said 
briskly. 

This—on George’s last night ! 

“You don’t mind much, do you? T'll 
be back early, for a last pow-wow on the 
terrace.’ George paused, and _ finally 
brought out: “You see, it really wouldn’t 
have done to tell mother that I was de- 
serting her on my last evening because 
I was dining with you!” 

A weight was lifted from Campton’s 
heart, and he felt ashamed of having 
failed to guess the boy’s real motive. 

“My dear fellow, naturally ... quite 
right. And you can stop in and see your 
mother on the way home. You'll find me 
here whenever you turn up.” 

George looked relieved. ‘‘Thanks a 
lot—you always know. And now for my 
adieux to Adele.” 

He went off whistling the waltz from 
the Rosenkavalier, and Campton re- 
turned to his own thoughts. 








He was still revolving them when he 
went upstairs after a solitary repast 
in the confused and servantless dining- 
room. Adele Anthony had telephoned 
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to him to come and dine—after seeing 
George, he supposed; but he had de- 
clined. He wanted to be with his boy, 
or alone. 

As he left the dining-room he ran across 
Adamson, the American newspaper corre- 
spondent, who had lived for years in Paris 
and was reputed to have “inside informa- 
tion.” Adamson was grave but confident. 
In his opinion Russia would probably not 
get to Berlin before November (he smiled 
at Campton’s astonished outcry); but if 
England—oh, they were sure of England! 
—could get her army over without delay, 
the whole business would very likely be 
settled before that, in one big battle in 
Belgium. (Yes—poor Belgium, indeed !) 
Anyhow, in the opinion of the military 
experts the war was not likely to last 
more than three or four months; and of 
course, even if things went badly on the 
western front, which was highly unlikely, 
there was Russia to clench the business 
as soon as her huge forces got in motion. 
Campton drew much comfort from this 
sober view of the situation, midway be- 
tween that of the optimists who knew 
Russia would be in Berlin in three weeks, 
and of those who saw the Germans in 
Calais evensooner. Adamson was a level- 
headed fellow, who weighed what he said 
and pinned his faith to facts. 

Campton managed to evade several 
people whom he saw lurking for him, and 
mounted to his room. On the terrace, 
alone with the serene city, his confidence 
grew, and he began to feel more and more 
sure that, whatever happened, George 
was likely to be kept out of the fighting 
till the whole thing was over. With such 
formidable forces =‘osing in on her it was 
fairly obvious that Germany must suc- 
cumb before half or even a quarter of the 
allied reserves had been engaged. Sus- 
tained by the thought, he let his mind 
hover tenderly over George’s future, and 
the effect on his character of this brief 
and harmless plunge into a military 
career. 


IX 


GEORGE was gone. 

When, with a last whistle and scream, 
the train had ploughed its way out of the 
clanging station; when the last blue figures 
clinging to the rear of the last carriage 


had vanished, and the bare rails again 
glittered up from the cindery tracks, 
Campton turned and looked about him. 

The platform was crowded as he had 
seldom seen any place crowded; and he 
found himself taking in every detail of 
the scene with a morbid accuracy of ob- 
servation. He had discovered, during 
these last days, that his artist’s vision 
had been strangely unsettled. Some- 
times, as when he had left Fortin’s house, 
he saw nothing: the material world, which 
had always tugged at him with a thou- 
sand hands, vanished and left him in the 
void. Then again, as at present, he saw 
everything, saw it too clearly, in all its 
superfluous and negligible reality, in- 
stead of instinctively selecting, and dis- 
regarding what was not to his purpose. 

Faces, faces—they swarmed about him, 
and his overwrought vision registered 
them one by one. Especially he noticed 
the faces of the women, women of all 
ages, all classes. These were the wives, 
mothers, grandmothers, sisters, mistresses 
of that heavy trainful of French youth. 
He was struck with the same strong 
cheerfulness in all: some pale, some 
flushed, some serious, but all firmly and 
calmly smiling. 

One young woman in particular his 
look dwelt on—a dark girl in a becoming 
dress—both because she was so pleasant 
to see, and because there was such assur- 
ance in her serenity that she did not have 
to constrain her lips and eyes, but could 
trust them to be what she wished. Yet 
he saw by the way she clung to the young 
artilleryman from whom she was parting 
that hers were no sisterly farewells. 

An immense hum of voices filled the 
vast glazed enclosure. Campton caught 
the phrases flung up to the young faces 
piled one above another in the windows— 
words of motherly admonishment, little 
jokes, tender names, mirthful allusions, 
last callings out: “Write often! Don’t 
forget to wrap up your throat... Re- 
member to send a line to Annette... 
Bring home a Prussian helmet for the 
children! On les aura, pas, mon vieux?” 
It was all bright, brave and confident. 
“Tf Berlin could only see it!”” Campton 
thought. 

He tried to remember what his own 
last words to George had been, but could 
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not; yet his throat felt dry and thirsty, 
as if he had talked a great deal. The train 
vanished in a roar, and he leaned against 
a pier to let the crowd flood by, not dar- 
ing to risk his lameness in such a turmoil. 

Suddenly he heard loud sobs behind 
him. He turned, and recognised the hat 
and hair of the girl whose eyes had struck 
him. He could not see them now, for 
they were buried in her hands and her 
whole body shook with woe. An elderly 
man was trying to draw her away—her 
father, probably. 

“Come, come, my child——” 

“Oh—oh—oh,”’ she hiccoughed, follow- 
ing blindly. 

The people nearest stared at her, and 
the faces of other women grew pale. 
Campton saw tears on the cheeks of an 
old body in a black bonnet who might 
have been his own Mme. Lebel. A pale 
lad went away openly weeping. 

But they were all afraid, then, all in 
immediate deadly fear for the lives of 
their beloved! The same fear grasped 
Campton’s heart, a very present terror, 
such as he had hardly before imagined. 
Compared to it, all that he had felt hither- 
to seemed as faint as the sensations of a 
looker-on. His knees failed him, and he 
grasped a transverse bar of the pier. 

People were leaving the station in 
groups of two or three; they all seemed to 
belong to each other; only he was alone. 
George’s mother had not come to bid her 
son good-bye she had declared that she 
would rather take leave of him quietly in 
her own house than in a crowd of dirty 
people at the station. But then it was 
impossible to conceive of her being up and 
dressed and at the Gare du Nord at five 
in the morning—and how could she have 
got there without her motor? So Camp- 
ton was alone, in that crowd which 
seemed all made up of fantilies. 

But no—not all. Ahead of him he saw 
a solitary woman moving away alone, and 
recognised Adele Anthony’s adamantine 
hat and tight knob of hair. 

Poor Adele! So she had come too- 
and had evidently failed in her quest, not 
been able to fend a way through the 
crowd, and perhaps not even had a 
glimpse of her hero. The thought smote 
Campton with compunction: he regretted 
his sneering words when they had last 
Vor. LXXIII.—3 
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met, regretted refusing to dine with her. 
He wished the crowd had been less im- 
penetrable; but it was useless to try to 
force his way to her. He had to wait till 
the station emptied itself, and by that 
time he had lost her. 

At last the throng melted, and as he 
came out of a side entrance he saw her. 
She appeared to be looking for a taxi— 
she waved her sunshade aimlessly. But 
no one who knew the Gare du Nord would 
have gone around that corner to look 
for a taxi; least of all the practical Adele. 
Besides, Adele never took taxis: she 
travelled in the bowels of the earth or on 
the dizziest omnibus tops. 

Campton guessed that she was waiting 
for him. He went up to her and a guilty 
pink suffused her nose. 

“You missed him after all—?”’ he said. 

““T—oh, no, I didn’t.”’ 

“You didn’t? But I was with him all 
the time. We didn’t see you——” 

“No, but J saw—distinctly. That was 
all I went for,” she jerked back. 

He slipped his arm through hers. 
“This crowd terrifies me. I’m glad you 
waited for me,” he said. 

He saw her pleasure, but she merely 
answered: “I’m dying of thirst, aren’t 
you?” 

“Yes—or hunger, or something. Could 
we find a laiterie?” 

They found one, and sat down among 
early clerks and shop-girls, and a few di- 
shevelled women with swollen faces whom 
Campton had noticed in the station. One 
of them, who sat opposite an elderly man, 
had drawn out a pocket mirror and was 
powdering her nose. 

Campton hated to see women powder 
their noses—one of the few merits with 
which he credited Julia Brant was that of 
never having adopted these dirty modern 
fashions, of making up in private “like 
a lady”’—as people used to say when he 
was young. But this time the gesture 
charmed him, for he had recognised the 
girl who had been sobbing so hopelessly 
in the station. 

“How game she is! I like that. But 
why is she so frightened ?”’ he wondered. 
For he saw that her chocolate was un- 
touched, and that the smile had stiffened 
on her lips. 

Since his talk with Adamson he could 
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not bring himself to be seriously alarmed. 
Fear had taken him by the throat in the 
station, at the sound of the girl’s sobs; but 
already he had thrown it off. Everybody 
agreed that the war would be over in a 
few weeks; even Dastrey had come round 
to that view; and with Fortin’s protec- 
tion, and the influences Anderson Brant 
could put in motion, George was surely 
safe—as safe at his depot as anywhere 
else in this precarious world. Campton 
poured out Adele’s coffee, and drank off 
his own as if it had been champagne. 

“Do you know anything about the 
people George was dining with last 
night ?” he enquired. 

Miss Anthony knew everything and 
everybody in the American circle in Paris; 
she was a clearing-house of Franco-Amer- 
ican gossip, and it was not unlikely that 
if George had special reasons for wishing 
to spend his last evening away from his 
family she would know why. But the very 
likelihood of her knowing what had been 
kept from him made his question, as soon 
as it was uttered, seem indiscreet, and he 
added hastily: “Not that I want “g 

She looked surprised. ‘No: he didn’t 
tell me. Some young man’s affair, I sup- 
pose...” She smirked absurdly, her 
lashless eyes blinking under the pushed- 
back veil. 

Campton’s mind had already strayed 
from the question. Nothing bored him 
more than Adele doing the “sad dog,” 
and he was vexed at having given her 
the chance. What he really wanted to 
know was whether George had spoken to 
his old friend about his future—about his 
own idea of his situation, and his inten- 
tions and wishes in view of the grim 
chance which people, with propitiatory 
vagueness, call “anything happening.” 
Had the boy left any word, any message 
with her for any one? But it was use- 
less to speculate, for if he had, the old 
goose, true as steel, would never betray 
it by as much as a twitch of her lids. She 
could look, when it was a question of 
keeping a secret, like such an impene- 
trable idiot that one could not conceive 
of any one’s having confided in her. 

Campton had no wish to surprise 
George’s sentimental secrets, if the boy 
had any. But their own parting had 
been so hopelessly Anglo-Saxon, so curt- 
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ly affectionate and casual, that he would 
have liked to think his son had left, some- 
where, a message for him, a word, a letter, 
in case ... in case there was anything 
premonitory in the sobbing of that girl at 
the next table. 

But Adele’s pink nose confronted him, 
as guileless as a rabbit’s, and he paid for 
their breakfast, and went out with her 
unsatisfied. They parted at the door, 
and Campton went to the studio to see if 
there were any news of his maid-servant 
Mariette. He meant to return to sleep 
there that night, and even his simple 
housekeeping was likely to be trouble- 
some if Mariette should not arrive. 

On the way it occurred to him that he 
had not yet seen the morning papers, and 
he stopped and bought a handful. 

Negotiations, hopes, fears, conjectures 
—but nothing new or definite, except the 
insolent fact of Germany’s aggression, 
and the almost certainty of England’s in- 
tervention. When he reached the studio 
he found Mme. Lebel in her usual place, 
paler and haggarder than usual, but with 
firm lips. Her three grandsons had left 
for their depots the day before: one was 
in the Chasseurs Alpins, and probably al- 
ready on his way to Alsace, another in 
the infantry, the third in the heavy artil- 
lery; she did not know where the two 
latter were likely to be sent. Her eldest 
son, their father, was dead; the second, a 
man of fifty, and a cabinet-maker by 
trade, was in the territorials, and was not 
to report for another week. He hoped, 
before leaving, to see the return of his 
wife and little girl, who were in the Ar- 
dennes with the wife’s people. Mme. 
Lebel’s mind was made up and her phi- 
losophy ready for immediate application. 

“Tt’s terribly hard for the younger 
people; but it had to be. I come from 
Nancy, Monsieur: I remember the Ger- 
man occupation. I understand better 
than my daughter-in-law. . .” 

There was no news of Mariette, and 
small chance of having any for some days, 
much less of seeing her. No one could 
tell how long civilian travel would be in- 
terrupted. Mme. Lebel, moved by her 
lodger’s plight, promised to “find some 
one”; and Campton mounted to the 
studio. 

He had left it only two days before, on 
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the day when he had vainly waited for 
Fortin and his dancer; and an abyss al- 
ready divided him from that vanished 
time. Then his little world still hung like 
a straw above an eddy; now it was spin- 
ning about in the central vortex. 

The pictures stood about untidily, and 
he looked curiously at all those faces 
which belonged to the other life. Each 
bore the mark of its own immediate pas- 
sions and interests; not one betrayed the 
least consciousness of coming disaster ex- 
cept the face of poor Mme. de Dol- 
metsch, whose love had enlightened her. 
Campton began to think of the future 
from the painter’s point of view. What a 
modeller of faces a great war must be! 
What would the people who came through 
it look like, he wondered? 

His bell tinkled, and he turned to an- 
swerit. Dastrey, he supposed ... he had 
caught a glimpse of his friend at the 
Gare du Nord, seeing off his nephew, but 
had purposely made no sign. He still 
wanted to be alone, and above all not 
to hear war-talk. Mme. Lebel, how- 
ever, had no doubt revealed his presence 
in the studio, and he could not risk offend- 
ing an old friend. 

When he opened the door it was a sur- 
prise to see there, instead of Dastrey’s 
anxious face, the round rosy countenance 
of a well-dressed youth with a shock of 
fair hair above eyes of childish candour. 

“Qh—come in,” Campton said, at 
once divining a compatriot in a difficulty. 

The youth obeyed, blushing his apolo- 
gies. 

“T’m Benny Upsher, sir,” he said, 
modest yet confident, as if the name were 
a sufficient introduction. 

“Oh—” Campton stammered, cursing 
his absent-mindedness and his unfailing 
faculty for forgetting names. 

“You're a friend of George’s, aren’t 
you?” he risked. 

“Ves—tremendous. We were at Har- 
vard together—he was two years ahead 
of me.” 

“ Ah—then you’re still there?” 

Mr. Upsher’s blush became a mask of 
crimson. “Well—I thought I was, till 
this thing happened.” 

“What thing?” 

The youth stared at the older man with 
a look of celestial wonder. 
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“This war—George has started al- 
ready, hasn’t he?” 

“Yes. Two hours ago.” 

“So they said—I looked him up at the 
Crillon. I wanted most awfully to see 
him; if I had, of course I shouldn’t have 
bothered you.” 

“My dear young man, you're not 
bothering me. But what can I do?” 

Mr. Upsher’s composure seemed to be 
returning as the necessary preliminaries 
were cleared away. “Thanks a lot,” he 
said. “Of course what I'd like best is to 
join his regiment.” 

“Join his regiment—you!’’ Campton 
exclaimed. 

“Oh, I know it’s difficult; I raced up 
from Biarritz quick as I could to catch 
him.” He seemed still to be panting with 
the effort. ‘I want to be in this,” he con- 
cluded. 

Campton contemplated him with help- 
less perplexity. _“‘ But I don’t understand 
—there’s no reason, in your case. With 
George it was obligatory—on account of 
his being born here. But I suppose you 
were born in America?” 

“Well, I guess so: in Utica. My 
mother was Madeline Mayhew. I think 
we’re a sort of cousins, sir, aren’t we?”’ 

“Of course—of course. Excuse my not 
recalling it—just at first. But, my dear 
boy, I still don’t see——” 

Mr. Upsher’s powers of stating his case 
were plainly limited. He pushed back his 
rumpled hair, looked hard again at his 
cousin, and repeated doggedly: “I want 
to be in this.” 

“This war?” 

He nodded. 

Campton groaned. What did the boy 
mean, and why come to him with such 
tomfoolery? At that moment he really 
felt more unfitted than usual to deal with 
practical problems; and in spite of the 
forgotten cousinship it was no affair of his 
what Madeline Mayhew’s son wanted to 
be in. 

But there was the boy himself, stolid, 
immovable, impenetrable to hints, and 
with something in his wide blue eyes like 
George—and yet so childishly different. 

“Sit down—have a cigarette, won’t 
you?—You know, of course,’’ Campton 
began, “that what you propose is almost 
insuperably difficult ?”’ 
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“Getting into George’s regiment ?” 

“ Getting into the French army at all— 
for a foreigner, a neutral... I’m afraid 
there’s really nothing I can do.” 

Benny Upsher smiled indulgently. “I 
can fix that up all right; getting into the 
army Imean. The only thing that might 
be hard would be getting into his regi- 
ment.” 

“Oh, as to that—out of the question, I 
should think.” Campton was conscious 
of speaking curtly; the boy’s bland de- 
termination was beginning to get on his 
nerves. 

“Thank you no end,” said Benny Up- 
sher, getting up. “Sorry to have butted 
in,” he added, holding out a large brown 
hand. 

Campton followed him to the door 
perplexedly. He knew that something 
ought to be done—but what? On the 
threshold he laid his hand on the youth’s 
shoulder. “Look here, my boy, we’re 
cousins, as you say, and if you’re Mad- 
eline Mayhew’s boy you’re an only son, 
aren’t you? Moreover you’re George’s 
friend—which matters still more to me. 
I can’t let you go like this. Just let me 
say a word to you before——” 

A gleam of shrewdness flashed through 
Benny Upsher’s inarticulate blue eyes. 
“A word against, you mean? Why, it’s 
awfully kind, but not the least earthly use. 
I guess I’ve heard all the arguments. But 
all I see is that hulking bully trying to do 
Belgium in. England’s coming ‘in, ain’t 
she? Well, then why ain’t we?” 

“England? Why—why, there’s no 
analogy c 

The young man groped for the right 
word. “I don’t know. Maybe not. 
Only in tight places we two always do 
seem to stand together.” 
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“You’re mad—this is not our war. Do 
you really want to go out and butcher 
people?” 

“Yes—that kind of people,” said Ben- 
ny Upsher cheerfully. “You see, I’ve 
had all this talk from Uncle Harvey May- 
hew a good many times on the way over. 
We came out on the same boat: he 
wanted me to be his private secretary at 
the Hague Congress. But I was pretty 
sure I’d have a job on my own to attend 
to.” 

Campton still contemplated him hope- 
lessly. ‘Where is your uncle?” he won- 
dered. 

Benny grinned. “On his way to the 
Hague, I suppose.”’ 

“He ought to be here to look after you 
—some one ought to!” 

“Then you don’t see your way to get- 
ting me into George’s regiment ?”” Benny 
replied with gentle persistency. 

An hour later Campton still seemed to 
see him standing there, with obstinate 
soft eyes repeating the same senseless 
question. It cost him an effort to shake 
off the vision. 

He returned to the Crillon to collect 
his possessions. On his table was a tele- 
gram, and he seized it eagerly, wondering 
if by some mad chance George’s plans 
were changed, if he were being sent back, 
if Fortin had already arranged some- 
thing. . . 

He tore open the message, and read: 
“Utica July thirty first. No news from 
Benny please do all you can to facilitate 
his immediate return to America dread- 
fully anxious your cousin Madeline Up- 
sher.” 

“Good Lord!” Campton groaned— 
“and I never even asked the boy’s ad- 
dress !” 


(To be continued.) 
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Sketches from an Old French Town 
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id 
' , JE chose Avignon as the place to spend 
e- a vacation and to sketch because it is 
n- large enough to afford a few comforts 
of living and small enough to retain its provin- 
1e cialcharm. At an early age we learned to pro- 
nounce its name from the old song “Sur le pont 
vu d’Avignon,” and it had always been our desire 
to know more of the place and live there a 
t- while. 
y A Frenchman who boarded our boat at Alger 
. told us many alluring things about Toulouse, 
‘Oo his “home town,” and seemed incredulous 
fe when we admitted Avignon as our destination. 
35 He said that we should find no Americans there 
e —no sporting life, no golf or tennis, and that 
the people were terribly provincial, and behind 
“t the times. He added that they did have an old 
>. bridge and a few decrepit castles, but they were 
g rotting away. Fortunately we found Avignon 
1S much as he said—“no sporting life—no golf or 
c, tennis’”—and no Americans. Also we found 
“ the ruins of a wonderful old bridge, a palace 


and cathedral of the popes, and an old, old 
town surrounded by ramparts built six cen- 
turies ago. 
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The market square is of unusual interest 
to foreigners, with its many-colored awnings 
and stalls piled high with the greatest con- 
ceivable variety of commodities: regional 
products such as bread, cheeses, wines, and 
vegetables; live stock, pigs, chickens, cows, 
and milk-giving goats. General merchan- 
dise—anything from a remnant of silk to a 
second-hand automobile—may be bought al- 
most at your own price. 


The civility shown by 
shopkeepers is in sharp 
contrast to the snappy 
business methods to 
which Americans are 
accustomed. ‘‘Bon- 
jour, m’sieur,” “ Merci, 
madame,” or “Au re- 
voir, m’sieur, m’dame,” 
are in use constantly. 
Even in the purchase of 
postage-stamps one is 
thanked as profusely as 
if a large profit was rep- 
resented in the transac- 
tion. 





The numerous cafés do a rushing 
business between twelve and two, 
when the shops close for déjeuner 
—and afew games of cards. Black, 
streng coffee with cognac is the fa- 
voiite beverage, and is known as 
“un caaud.” It is as popular with 
the élite as with those who sweep the 
streets. Each café caters, more or 
less, toacertainclass. In the large 
restaurants along the Rue de la 
R¢publique one finds mostly busi- 
ness men and commercial travellers, 
while in cafés along the smaller 
streets laborers and tradesmen meet 
to drink, gossip, and smoke. 
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Long beards and rich, luxuri- 
ant “side-burns” are popular, 
and consequently the cigarette- 
holder is almost a staple. Bar- 
ber shops flourish in Avignon, 
but the real work of a coiffeur 
apparently consists of inducing 
growth, fancy trimming, and fin- 
ishing rather than the actual 
cutting of hair. 





The patisseries are long established, and be- 
sides the manufacture and sale of rum-soaked 
tarts and pastries, the making of candy is a 


lucrative side-line. 

Seldom is any sweet offered 
for sale unless it imitates or 
represents something. Can- 
dy, musical instruments, and 
what-nots—careful copies of 
seasonal vegetables and fruits 
and of animals, both wild 
and domestic, are most allur- 
ing to the local taste. The 
chocolate fish is an institution, 
and enormous trout serve to 
attract one’s attention. 
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Tea is served in the larger patisseries, 
due doubtless to the demand created by 
the visiting English, and “Five o’Clock” 
is conspicuously advertised. The French 
tolerate the idea, and consume large quan- 
tities of rich pastries, after examining the 
wares on display. 
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The bicycle plays a large part in the 
local traffic, and is used by old and young 
alike. While sizes and styles vary, it is 


of small import whether it be a large bi- 
cycle or a small one—whether “pour 
homme ou pour dame”—one serves the 
average workman as well as another. 
Carpenters, carrying complete sets of 
tools, pedal to and from work with a care- 





less ease that is most enviable to the 
amateur cyclist. Women who have any 
distance to go shopping or selling invari- 
ably ride wheels; and, if the weather is 
inclement, holding an open umbrella in 
one hand is no handicap at all. Bread 
goes ramping by, propelled by any mem- 
ber of the baker’s family who chooses to 
deliver it. Traffic regulations are un- 
heard of; and, as the sidewalks are so few 
and so narrow, pedestrians walk in the 
streets among bicycles, farm trucks, and 
donkey-carts. 


The two-wheel cart is next in popular 
use to the bicycle, and the biggest and 
stoutest peasants—often two or three, in 
a cart with a load of produce—are drawn 
by the most diminutive donkeys. 
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Sunday is a veritable holiday. Peasants 
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main for the band-concerts on the Place 
d’Horloge, or to attend the one vaudeville 
show or take in the movies. Charlie Chap- 
lin is the most popular attraction, and, 
though his films are usually two or three 
years old, “ce ne fait rien” to the numer- 
ous and enthusiastic “Charlot” fans. 

Dogs! All sorts—Airedales, shepherds, 
terriers—big clumsy hounds, likable but 
immovable fellows who go with absolute 
freedom where they will.. They are liked 
and tolerated by every one, and are a part 
of the general scheme. 





“Under Glass”’ 


BY PERCY 





LEANED back in my 
chair, smiled my most 
genial now-boys-we’re- 
all-among-friends 
smile, and addressed 
the first man, alpha- 
betically speaking, in 
the class. 

“Why,” I demanded, “did you come 
to college?”’ 

He replied with unexpected prompt- 
ness: “I didn’t want to come; my father 
made me.” 

There were twenty-nine men in that 
class, and I asked each of them the same 
question. I received only one other defi- 
nite reply. That came from the most 
brilliant man in the room. He flushed a 
painful purple and stuttered: 

“T—I don’t know why I came.” 

The other men—and they were good 
students, all of them—evaded with vague 
generalities. One man said that he had 
come to get an education. 

“What do you mean by education?” I 
asked. 

“An education is—er, an education 
is ...” He was getting very red. “I 
guess that I don’t know just what I do 
mean by it.” 

After that reply no one said that he had 
come for an education. However, an- 
other man said that he had come to col- 
lege to improve himself. Of course, I did 
not miss the opportunity. 

“Just what,” I asked amiably, “do you 
mean by improving yourself?” 

The class waited. The class wanted 
very much to know. So did I. 

“Why, to make me better generally.” 

“T don’t quite understand. Can’t you 
be more specific? I’m not sure what you 
mean by better. I take it that you don’t 
mean it entirely in the moral sense.” 

“Oh, no! I mean—well, just to round 
me out. I think an education does that 
for you.” 

“Just how?” 

He grinned. 
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“T don’t know,” he said 
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frankly, and his grin added: “You knew 
I didn’t, too.” 

A few of the men thought that a college 
education “did a lot for a man socially,” 
but they were hazy about what they 
meant by socially. Oh, not lounge-liz- 
arding or tea-fighting, or anything like 
that; but it sort o’ got a fellow into things 
like—oh, into things generally. 

And so it went. They had a few fine 
phrases, such as: “A college education is 
of great value in the business world,” or 
“A college education is a social asset,” or 
even, “A college education is now a ne- 
cessity.” 

Not one man was willing to admit that 
he had come to college because he thought 
that a degree would help him to make 
money. All of them said that that was 


undoubtedly true, and that was one rea- 
son why they had come, but none of them 


was materialistic enough to give that as 
his sole reason. There were other rea- 
sons—but they didn’t know what they 
were. 

I was teaching at Dartmouth College at 
the time I asked that question, and that 
class was the best one I have ever had in 
a good many years of teaching. There 
wasn’t a real dud in it, and several of the 
men were truly brilliant, not only in my 
work but in all their cldsses. It was an 
exceptional group of twenty-nine under- 
graduates—and not one of them knew 
why he had come to college. 

I have known hundreds, thousands of 
undergraduates, but I cannot think of one 
who actually had a clear idea of why he 
had come to college. I hasten to make 
two exceptions. Engineering students 
know that they have come to learn to be 
engineers, but they know that they must 
learn something more than that—and 
they don’t know what that extra some- 
thing is. The other exception is the 
youthful materialist. I met one of them 
last year. Our conversation went some- 
thing like this: 

“You think,” I said, “that you will 
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m.ke more money as a result of your col- 
leye education?” 

“Ves: of course.” 

“Just why?” 

“Well, a college man has a better 
xance than other men because he has 
iad better training.” 

“The word training,” I said, “is signifi- 
cant. You have come to college then, I 
take it, to be trained as a business man.” 

“Yes.” 

“What courses are you taking?” 

“English, biology, history, French, and 
economics.” 

“Well, where does the training come 
in?” 

He hesitated, made a few false starts, 
and then admitted that he did not know. 
He looked rather disgusted, too, and was 
visibly wondering if he hadn’t made a 
mistake in coming to college. 

Of course, that lad was getting some 
training for business, even if he didn’t 
know it, but what he suddenly realized 
was that he was spending four years of 
time, several thousands of dollars, and a 
great deal of effort to get something which 
was of no “practical” value at all as far 
as he could see. 


What I am getting at in a rather round- 
about fashion is this: Nearly every under- 
graduate, materialist or dreamer, is doing 
just what my young materialist was, 
spending four years of time, several thou- 
sands of dollars, and a great deal of effort 
to get something—and he doesn’t know 


what that something is. Neither do his 
parents. The father and mother talk 
proudly of giving their boy an education, 
and ninety-nine out of a hundred have 
only a vague idea, if any at all, of what 
they mean by the word. 

And, indeed, why does a boy, or a girl, 
go to college? I am talking now of why 
he goes, not of why he ought to go. There 
are several reasons. His father wants to 
give him greater opportunities than he 
himself has had. (Most college boys do 
not have college-bred fathers.) The fa- 
ther knows that he has missed something, 
that his contemporaries who went to col- 
lege have “the bulge on him” in a good 
many ways. He feels, perhaps, that he 
might have made more money if he had 
had a college education; at any rate, he 
would have had more “drag.” He real- 
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izes that friends made in college often 
prove valuable in later years. And he 
feels, too, that a college degree gives one 
a certain, if undefined, social standing. 
All this, you will notice, is “practical.” 
He has, however, one other motive: He 
guesses that his boy is as good as any 
other boy, and if Billy Jones and Jack 
Smith can go to college—well, he'll be 
damned if his Ferdinand can’t go too. 

The boy himself? Well, the boy is 
only eighteen years old and he doesn’t 
think much about it. He may spout 
grandly about “the advantages of a col- 
lege education,” but he really isn’t inter- 
ested in those advantages at all. I am 
talking about the average boy; of course, 
there are boys, especially those who are 
putting themselves through college by 
hard work, who feel that an education is 
a serious business and that it must be 
taken seriously. But even that boy, who 
is working twice as hard as his high-school 
classmate who is “out in business” mak- 
ing money, does not clearly understand 
the reason for his own effort. He wants 
“to get ahead,” and he knows that that 
is the best way to do it. 

The average boy is fascinated by the 
glamour of college life, and well he may be. 
He wants to get into the so-called activi- 
ties; he wants to make a fraternity; and— 
I hasten to admit it—he wants to do well 
in his studies, partly because he feels 
ashamed if he does badly, and partly be- 
cause he wants his parents to be proud of 
him. Rarely, very rarely, indeed, does 
he see any real value in the studies them- 
selves. The faculty tells him that there 
are certain subjects that he has to take— 
and the faculty probably knows what it is 
talking about. At any rate, it ought to, 
and if it doesn’t, who does? Certainly the 
undergraduate does not pretend to know. 
He chooses his electives by reputation; 
that is, if the instructor is known to grade 
easily, the course is a good one; if the work 
is said to be very light, the course is a 
good one; if the instructor has the repu- 
tation of cutting classes regularly, the 
course is a good one; and if the course de- 
mands no final examination, it’s a great 
one. It’sadarb! Of course, an under- 
graduate occasionally chooses a course be- 
cause the subject happens to interest him, 
but almost invariably the crowded courses 
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are those known as snaps. It is a rare 
junior who will elect a hard course with 
subject-matter interesting to him in pref- 
erence to an easy course with subject- 
matter to which he is naturally indifferent. 

None of this is meant in condemnation 
of the undergraduate. Far fromit. He 
is the salt of the earth—and I am the first 
to sing his praises in public and swear at 
him unmercifully in private. He is hu- 
man, our undergraduate, and very young. 
Nobody has told him what he is supposed 
to get out of college. His parents urge 
him “to do well in his studies and write 
often”; and his high-school principal has 
patted him paternally on the shoulder and 
told him “that the old school is expecting 
him to make it very proud.” Both ad- 
monitions have embarrassed the boy— 
and that is about all the effect that they 
have had. 

When he gets to college, he is lectured 
at by the members of the faculty, the 
dean, the president, the president of the 
student body, and the football coach. (I 
have arranged the various notables in the 
order of their importance to the fresh- 
man; the most important comes last.) 
Out of all the many opening lectures he 
gets just two things: he must attend to his 
studies, and he’s got to get out and work 
like hell for the team. Maybe somebody 
tries to tell him why he is in college, but if 
anybody does, the effort is wasted. The 
freshman is too excited, worried, home- 
sick, and thrilled to have any clear idea 
of what all the shootin’s about. 

And, pray, just what is all the shootin’ 
about? Just why does a boy spend the 
four most wonderful years of his life going 
to college? Why are so many hundreds 
of thousands of parents making sacrifices, 
real sacrifices, to give their sons the so- 
called college education? The question 
is important. What is the answer? 

I am reminded of a dinner at the En- 
gineers’ Club in Boston several years ago. 
Mr. James Phinney Munroe, a member 
of the Corporation of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, was host to the 
English department, of which I was at 
that time a member. After we had made 
away with the excellent dinner, the talk, 
naturally enough, concerned itself with 
matters educational. The purpose of a 
college education finally became the cen- 
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tral topic. A good many things were 
said, some of them foolish probably, some 
of them wise, but none of them to the 
point. The discussion was lost in a fog 
of phrases and, I am afraid, pedagogical 
platitudes. 

Mr. Munroe is not a pedagogue; he is a 
successful business man. I do not know 
whether we were professionally smug or 
merely exasperatingly vague. However, 
I do remember that something excited 
Mr. Munroe. He banged his fist on the 
table and exclaimed earnestly: 

“A man does not come to college to 
learn to earn a living; he comes to college 
to learn to live!” 

Nothing happened. Nobody got up 
and shouted, “You said a mouthful,” or 
even, “That was a most extraordinarily 
thought-provoking remark.” No, no- 
body was slangy or pedantic; the talk sim- 
ply continued. I do not know how the 
other members of the department felt 
about it, but I was deeply impressed by 
two things: first, something intelligent 
had been said after a stag dinner; and, 
second, a question that had been troub- 
ling me for years had been settled with a 
sentence. 

I never asked Mr. Munroe whether the 
idea was original with him or not; I really 
did not care. I believe that Nicholas 
Murray Butler said the same thing a few 
years later, and I do not know whether 
the idea was original with him or not, but 
I do know that Mr. Munroe said it first— 
and that, to speak unprofessionally, he 
said a mouthful. In fact, he said about 
ali that needed to be said. Unfortu- 
nately, however, he said it only to the 
English department of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and not to the 
hundreds of thousands of American un- 
dergraduates—and their parents. 

Please remember that I am writing 
about undergraduate institutions when | 
mention colleges—and that Mr. Munroe 
was talking about Technology, which does 
actually train its men to earn a living. 
As I understood him, Mr. Munroe felt 
that that training was of only secondary 
importance even at an institute of tech- 
nology. Certainly it is of even less im- 
portance at an ordinary college which 
does not even pretend to train its men. 

I wonder how many fathers realize 
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hat. I wonder how many of them un- 

lerstand that the colleges largely ignore 

he so-called “practical” phases of life. 

I use “so-called” deliberately. Whether 
those particular phases really are the most 

yractical is debatable.) And I wonder 
how many of them would hesitate longer 

bout sending their sons to college if they 
yere better informed about the college 
urricula. Very few would hesitate at 

ll, I believe, because they know that a 

urger proportion of men who have gone 

o college are successful than those who 

ave not gone. Statistics say so! 

The idea is, of course, that men are suc- 
essful because they have gone to college. 
Yo idea was ever more absurd. No man 

i3 successful because he has managed to 
ass a certain number of courses and has 
eceived a sheepskin which tells the world 

1 Latin, that neither the world nor the 

raduate can read, that he has success- 
filly completed the work required. If 

ne man is successful, it is because he has 
he qualities for success in him; the college 
education” has merely, speaking in 
rms of horticulture, forced those quali- 
es and given him certain intellectual 
01s with which to work—tools which he 
nuld have got without going to college, 
but not nearly so quickly. So far as any- 
taing practical is concerned, a college is 
mply an intellectual hothouse. For 
ur years the mind of the undergraduate 
put “under glass,” and a very warm 
and constant sunshine is poured down 
uponit. The result is, of course, that his 
mind blooms earlier than it would in the 
much cooler intellectual atmosphere of 
the business world. 

A man learns more about business in 
the first six months after his graduation 
than he does in his whole four years of 

llege. But—and here is the “practi- 

|” result of his college work—he learns 
far more in those six months than if he 
had not gone to college. He has been 
trained to learn, and that, to all intents 
and purposes, is all the éraining he has 
received. To say that he has been trained 
to think is to say essentially that he has 
been trained to learn, but remember that 
it is impossible to teach a man to think. 
The power to think must be inherently his. 
Al that the teacher can dois help him learn 
o order his thoughts—such as they are. 
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A man isn’t trained in college to earn a 
living, for two reasons: first, there isn’t 
time, and, second, it isn’t of sufficient im- 
portance. That second statement, I 
know, sounds heretical, but a moment’s 
thought will convince the reader that it 
is plain common sense. One cannot be a 
lawyer, a teacher, a doctor, or an engineer 
without special training, but one can be, 
and usually is, a business man without 
that special training. True, there are 
now graduate schools of business admin- 
istration, and the college graduate who 
can afford the time and money to attend 
one is to be congratulated; but the grad- 
uate who cannot get the training such 
schools afford need not be downcast. He 
can be a business man, and perhaps a 
good one, without it. It may take him a 
little longer—that is all, —-~ 

The colleges take graduate work for 
granted for those men who intend to en- 
ter one of the professions. Those men 
must be trained, but that training is not 
the business of the college; it is the busi- 
ness of the graduate school. The college 


must educate the man, and that brings us 
to the problem of “learning to live.” 


I cannot solve the problem of learning 
to live, but I can give you some idea of 
what the undergraduate must become 
conscious of if he is ever to find any satis- 
factory solution for himself. And the 
making of the undergraduate conscious of 
those things is, as I see it, the purpose of 
a college education. 

Much has been written about a college 
education, and most of it is ponderous and 
unreadable. Even such essays as Car- 
dinal Newman’s on a college education 
and Matthew Arnold’s “Sweetness and 
Light,” which, strictly speaking, is about 
culture, magnificent as they are, are deep- 
sea swimming for the average freshman— 
and he is as yet a very feeble swimmer. 
Arnold tells him that if he would be cul- 
tured he must learn the best that has 
been thought and said in the world. 
That is, of course, supremely true, but it 
is very difficult to make it seem more than 
a well-put statement to the freshman— 
and every man should be made deeply 
conscious at the very outset of his college 
career that it is his business to learn the 
best that has been thought and said in 
the world, The freshman will quote Ar- 
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nold glibly in his final examination—and 
then cheerfully forget him. All of which 
is very human when one is eighteen, and 
very unfortunate. 

Furthermore, the freshman does not see 
the relation between the best that has 
been thought and said in the world and 
himself. To him that best is merely in- 
formation, information that is hard to get, 
harder to retain, and of no practical im- 
portance at all. He doesn’t see what the 
facts about the neolithic age, the distance 
of Arcturus from the earth, the Congress 
of Berlin, Aristotle’s theory of poetics, 
and the history of philosophy have to do 
with his life, which at the time is con- 
cerned with things very different indeed. 

Our freshman realizes well enough that 
his life is the most important thing in the 
world, but, like the man who was given a 
whale for a present, now that he has it he 
doesn’t know what to do with it. Ask 
him what he wants above all things, and 
he will reply, sensibly enough, happiness. 
Every young man is essentially a hedon- 
ist, and as a rule he is a healthy, whole- 
some hedonist. He wants to grab happi- 
ness with both hands, but he wants the 
rest of the world to have at least a finger- 
hold at the same time. 

The thing that he must be made to see, 
of course, is the relation between his hap- 
piness and the best that has been thought 
and said in the world; in other words, he 
must be made to realize that the past is 
significant to him, that his life is a contin- 
uation of all the history that has gone be- 
fore, that every discovery of science has 
affected and will affect him, that every 
philosophical thought that has ever been 
expressed in enduring form has helped and 
is helping to create his own philosophy, 
and that all the poetry of the ages, 
whether in verse or prose, is his as his 
natura! birthright, a gift of all mankind 
to him, and one too great ever to be re- 
ceived in its entirety, and too beautiful 
ever adequately to be appreciated. 

To put it more simply, it is the business 
of a college education to help a man find 
himself in relation to the world—and I 
use “world” in its broadest sense. Our 
freshman has a life to lead, and that life 
of his must thread its tortuous and diff- 
cult way through the mazes of a very 
complicated social system. More than 








that, he must, if he is going to find even 
a little of that happiness which he so 
eagerly desires, acquire some understand- 
ing of himself. ‘Know Thyself” was the 
motto over the doorway of the temple of 
the oracle at Delphi, and, being the motto 
over the doorway of a temple, it quite 
properly expressed an ideal; that is, some- 
thing unattainable. 

Thomas Carlyle once wrote: “The lat- 
est Gospel in this world is, Know thy 
work and do it. ‘Know thyself’: long 
enough has that poor ‘self’ of thine tor- 
mented thee; thou wilt never get to 
‘know’ it, I believe! Think it not thy 
business, this of knowing thyself; thou 
art an unknowable individual: know 


what thou canst work at; and work at it,- 


like a Hercules! That will be thy better 
plan.” 

True enough! We shall never know 
ourselves. I think that we should prob- 
ably go mad if we ever did, but the 
knowledge that we can never succeed will 
not stop us from trying to know ourselves. 
And to some extent we must succeed—or 
gomad. Above all things, the freshman 
is eager to gain some understanding of 
himself, of his ambitions, his limitations, 
his abilities, his passions. And his college 
education, if it is of any value at all, helps 
him to gain some comprehension of that 
strange being with whom he must always 
live, himself. 

However, Carlyle was right when he 
said that we must know our work. But 
what work? That is what the under- 
graduate wants to know. What is he fit- 
ted for? What does he want todo? He 
feels that there must be some work for 
him somewhere, but whatisit? Howcan 
he find that work without some clear un- 
derstanding of himself—and find it he 
must. Certainly the varied curricula of 
our colleges at least give him some idea of 
his likes and dislikes, his ability to do cer- 
tain things and his lack of ability to do 
others. His four years at college are a 
breathing space while he marks time look- 
ing for his goal, that goal which seems so 
attainable while he is in college and so 
unattainable afterward. 

But bigger than his work, bigger than 
himself, is the man in relation to his world 
and his God. Above all things, the un- 
dergraduate must gain some knowledge oi 
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that relationship, so sharply defined in 
many ways, so tragically vague in others. 
He must, absolutely must, find a philos- 
ophy of living. That philosophy will 
change as it adapts itself to the experi- 
ences of life, but without it to begin with 
the college graduate is as helpless asa blind 
man in the traffic of Times Square—and 
he is in about as dangerous a position. 

You must understand that the average 
freshman has no philosophy of living. 
He has a code, which is a very different 
thing. He has been told that there are 
certain things that he can do and that 
there are certain things that a “real man” 
or a “regular fellow” does not do. Some 
of the undergraduates want to be “real 
men”—and some of them want to be 
“regular fellows.” It really makes very 
little difference as far as any philosophy of 
living is concerned which our freshman 
wants to be; under any circumstances, his 
code is very simple, very positive—and 
very easily broken. No man can quite 
live up to his code, least of all a man only 
eighteen or nineteen years old, and the 
breaches that an undergraduate makes 
in his code seem to him very large and 
very serious. 

Sometimes they are large and often 
they are serious, and they play an unnec- 
essary havoc with the boy’s life. I have 
known undergraduates who were tragi- 
cally unhappy because they had done 
something which conflicted with their 
codes. They could not think around the 
infraction; they could not view it except 
as an infraction. In other words, they 
had no ideas; they merely had rules—and 
life is too complicated, too involved to be 
lived by rule; it must be thought about 
from many points of view. 

There is no middle ground to the aver- 
age undergraduate: a thing is either right 
or wrong, good or bad, glorious or utterly 
debased. Life is either all black or all 
white. He hasn’t learned, as he must 
learn, that it is practically never either 
black or white, that it is usually some 
shade of gray, and that it is his business 
to learn to distinguish the shade. 

The same thing is true of religion. 
Again, he comes to college pitifully 
equipped with ideas. In fact, as a rule 
he hasn’t any. He has been, usually 
carelessly, instructed in some school of 
Vor. LXXIII.—4 
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theology. It has not been his to reason 
why. He has accepted what he has been 
told—and let it go at that. 

But when he comes to college he is just 
at the age when he wakes up, when he 
wants to know, when he begins to ques- 
tion. What is the result? Usually he 
throws away the theology he has been 
taught and is left spiritually stranded, 
worried, and miserably unhappy. His 
efforts at thinking are pathetic. He has 
no knowledge and no ideas. He has been 
told, as a rule, that he should take the 
Bible as a revelation of God, but he 
doesn’t know anything about the Bible. 
I do not exaggerate; he doesn’t know amy- 
thing about it, not even the popular sto- 
ries. I tried last term to get the story of 
Joseph out of a class of nearly forty—and 
only one man knew it. Practically none 
of them has ever read either Testament. 
They may know a few of the stories, but 
as far as the philosophy of the Bible is 
concerned, or any other philosophy, they 
are totally ignorant. 

The colleges do not give a man a reli- 
gion. That is not their business; but 
they do give him ideas and knowledge, 
and it is up to him to take those ideas 
and that knowledge unto himself and 
evolve from them at least a working 
philosophy of living in relation to this 
life and whatever may come after it. 

I have said, quoting Mr. Munroe, that 
a man comes to college to learn to live, 
and I have tried to give some idea of the 
things he must learn. Now I am about 
to announce in loud, raucous tones that 
he won’t learn them. He will never learn 
them. Noman does. It is impossible to 
gain even a small idea of the best that has 
been thought and said in the world; cul- 
ture is an ideal, not a possibility. A col- 
lege does not educate a man; it merely 
gives him an index to an education. 
What use the man makes of that index in 
later life will largely determine his suc- 
cess or failure. 

The senior on his graduation day is not 
an educated man; he is an ignoramus. 
However, if he has learned enough to 
know that he is an ignoramus, some day 
he will probably attain something like 
culture, have enough knowledge to be 
called educated—as education in this 
world goes. 
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I have said nothing about the joy of 
learning, the pleasure that knowledge per 
se brings. I have tried to be strictly 
“practical,” but I cannot resist a parting 
word in favor of the “impractical” value 
of college life. There the boy comes in 
contact with beauty, with the most ex- 
quisite expression of the noblest thoughts 
ever produced by man. He has, if he is 
worth teaching, been thrilled by the splen- 
dor of the past and made conscious of the 
gorgeous pageantry of the present. Per- 
haps he has learned that that thrill is as 
true and as fine as any he can get from, 
say, a financial coup. 
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If when a man graduates from college 
he has learned the work he is fitted for, if 
he has gained some ideal of beauty, if he 
has delved deeply enough into himself to 
have even a vague knowledge of his own 
soul, if he has learned enough of the past 
to understand to some small degree the 
present, and if he has gathered unto him- 
self enough ideas of life to have a work- 
able philosophy of living, he has begun at 
least to learn to live. He can count his 
years in college well spent. He has the 
rudiments of an education. If he con- 
tinues to work, to think, and to learn, he 
may, by the grace of God, become a man. 





Ignition 
BY VALMA CLARK 


I_LusTRATIONS BY O. F. 


STRANGE look of 
triumph was on Mrs. 
Prunner’s face as she 
drew up at our gate to 
stare across at “that 
foreign woman.’’ 
41 Rhona Cabrals sat list- 

lessly on her door-step 
and smoked a cigarette; and though the 
cigarette was her one remaining vice, it 
alone was sufficient to brand her in Stony- 
ville. 

Then Mrs. Prunner came on, bearing 
down upon me with a ponderous dig- 
nity that augured some tremendous pieec 
of news. “Where’s your mother, Raz- 
zles?” 

Politely I stopped the lawn-mower to 
inform her that she would find my mother 
by following the very audible clattering of 
the supper dishes to the kitchen. Mrs. 
Prunner was to our family special intelli- 
gencer and exponent of public opinion. 
Through all the twenty years of my life 
she had been bearing down upon us in 
this way, with choice bits of scandal. 
Now as she swept by, ignoring me, I felt 
the old prickle of resentment against her 
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and the old stirring of curiosity. Mrs. 
Prunner persisted in treating me like a 
small boy, and I persisted in responding 
to the treatment. 

Beneath the pantry window, where the 
noise of dishes had suddenly stopped, I 
discovered that the mower needed oiling. 
“Look at her—the brazen piece!” came 
Mrs. Prunner’s voice. Clearly she was 
pointing out Rhona Cabrals, who drooped 
motionless, all dark, from the rusty black 
of her cotton dress and the olive dusk of 
her profile to the intense gypsy blackness 
of her amazing hair; a still-figure study in 
darkness, she sat there waiting—waiting 
as she had been ever since that night 
nearly eight years before, when the flame 
in her had been quenched as abruptly as 
a firebrand thrust into water. 

“Well, Mary, murder will out! They’ve 
found his body at last, down in the old 
Shipman quarry.” 

“Pedro Cabrals’s body?” 
mother. “After all these years 


breathed 





“They’ve been pumping out the water, 
you know, this last week and to-day they 
came upon the body sticking head down 
in the bottom of a hundred-and-fifty-foot 




















shaft. I have it straight from Tim 
Murphy, who’s superintending the job. 
Oh, it’s very bad—just bones mostly. 
But Coroner Bliss says it’s been there all 
of eight years; and they identified a scrap 
of a red bandanna. There’s no shadow 
of a doubt. . . .” 

“Wonder if she knows,’ shuddered 
mother. 

“She’ll know soon enough,” declared 
Mrs. Prunner grimly. “She must have 
drug him there—a good half-mile. A 
devil, if there ever was one—and strong 
as a man. I’m stepping on to Miss 
Tucker’s, Mary; you drop your dishes 
and come along.” 

“Wait then— You hear, Razzles?” 
Mother came close to me and whispered 
against that still figure on the next door- 
step. “They’ve found Pedro Cabrals! 
I’m going with Mrs. Prunner. Finish the 
lawn before you leave, and careful there 
of my border—you’re mowing down the 
pinks.” 

So I was alone. But the veil of mem- 
ory—that soft gray shroud which blurs 
over the evil nightmares of our childhood 
—was riddled through; and I was plunged 
back into the most vivid scene of my life. 
That night in Rhona Cabrals’s little 
house, and my own forbidden share in it, 
as witness—a share which I had buried 
deep in my heart and had told no living 
soul! And now the vision of handsome 
big Pedro Cabrals rotting in the mud of 
the old Shipman quarry. ... Nausea 
seized me. . How could she! Yet 
speculation held me there, gazing at that 
creature of inexplicable and foreign mys- 
tery that was Rhona Cabrals; and curi- 
osity drew me. I told myself that some 
one should prepare her—warn her. But 
it was the old lure of her—compound of 
fascination and danger—that pulled. 

“Good evening,” I muttered, standing 
uncertainly before her. 

She accepted me, moved over indiffer- 
ently to make room for me beside her, for- 
got me. Dusk had taken her, brooding 
over her, I thought, like a mother. I sat 
staring at her averted head, and watched 
a wisp of smoke, white against the crow’s 
wing of her hair, melt into darkness. 
Just as she had always been able to im- 
pose her moods upon me, so, now, she 
cast over me the spell of her lethargy. 
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But, though I stayed silent, I was remem- 
bering that other Rhona, who was to this 
one as a live coal is toa dead coal. Sharp 
pictures, that stood out from the regula- 
tion black-and-white scenes of my boy- 
hood as though stamped in red ink, came 
back at me. 

There was my first encounter with 
Rhona Cabrals. I must have been twelve 
at the time. I had flung myself out of 
bed and into the warm July night to the 
aid of Pat, my fox-terrier, who was bark- 
ing furiously at some enemy. I knew 
that strangers had moved into the house 
next door, which was quite the meanest 
house in our pleasant, elm-shaded street, 
the only house, in fact, which had not a 
front porch; but I was unprepared for the 
spectacle of a woman standing in the 
back door against a lamplighted interior, 
hurling missiles and oaths, English in de- 
nomination but foreign in their fluency, 
at my dog. I stood with my mouth open, 
until I became aware that my father was 
besideme. “Stop that, Pat!” he ordered 
sharply. Pat cringed and the amazing 
flow of language ceased. 

The woman, who had over her white 
nightgown a clinging scarlet shawl of a 
stuff like velvet, only softer and more 
lustrous, which I afterward learned was 
chenille, slowly raised her arms to her 
hair, and suddenly I discovered that she 
was young and strangely beautiful, with 
the supple, slim length of a runner. . . . 
Only somehow she did not look like an 
athlete. . . . She was smiling out at us 
now, and there was an odd sparkle to 
her eyes. 

“That woman!” muttered my father, 
and hurried me into the house. I cast 
one lingering look back and saw behind 
her, shadowing her smile, the face of a 
swarthy man with anger on it. 

In my own bed again, through the open 
window, I heard voices raised in fury, 
heard sobs that would not let themselves 
be wholly sobs, heard a sudden clattering 
—and then silence in the boxlike little 
house across the way. From the adjoin- 
ing room my mother’s words reached me: 
“Looks like we’ve drawn a wife-beater 
next door.” 

“Looks like we’ve need of a wife-beater 
next door,” said my father dryly. 

From the first Rhona Cabrals was for- 
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bidden to me, even as were the quarries; 
wherefore I secretly explored both. As 
well tell the boy of a seacoast town to 
stay off the wharfs as to tell me to stay 
away from the quarries—that place, by 
day, of magical heaving derricks and 
sweating, gabbling men, swearing oaths 
in many languages . . . place, by night, 
of lighted, filthy shacks and mouth-organ 
music. Those great pits, yawning red 
from the peculiar reddish hue of the 
sandstone which they gave forth in blocks 
and bricks and broken chips, were the 
single raw sore on the monotonous rolling 
green perfection of this western New 
York country; their murky, reddish wa- 
ters were unexpected blood pools on a 
tranquil surface, crude realities that 
called for probing. As for Rhona, with 
her black eyes and her lithe body, her 
swift angers and her wild mirths, she was 
the scarlet lady of forbidden novels, the 
Spanish dancer with the castanets, the 
mysterious Oriental seducer stepped forth 
from Arabian Nights. ... The quar- 


ries and Rhona—they were adventure in 
Stonyville, and, utterly different as they 
were, were yet bound together through 


Pedro. 

Almost at once Rhona took me into her 
confidence and told me much—more than 
a boy of twelve could understand. Even 
then I instinctively knew she tolerated 
me because I was a boy; if I had been a 
girl she would have shooed me off with 
the neighbors’ chickens. 

“Bah!” she said. “That Pedro—that 
gorgio! I don’t know why I stay with 
him—it smothers me in a house some- 
times. Before he came I lived the gypsy 
life and travelled the roads in a great van. 
We sat over smoky fires and talked—my 
mother is old now, but she was once a girl 
in Madrid, and the tales she can tell! 
We danced and sang and stole and made 
love, and the men they fought over me. 
Then Pedro came and followed me and 
fought the hardest. . . . It is fated per- 
haps. But always he is mad with jeal- 
ousy and always we fight, tooth and nail, 
and hate each other. Bah, that Pedro! 
Some day I leave him and go back to the 
open road—to my people—and the duk- 
kerin’ 

“Ah, the dukkerin’! I had forgotten. 
I dukker with the palm, the cards, the 
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coin—what you will. I dukker for you, 
my Razzles boy!” She swept up a deck 
of dirty cards, flashed upon me her smile, 
for, lacking larger game, she was not 
above putting forth her fascinations for 
me. “Past, present, and future, your 
wish an’ all ye want to know!” 

And again, a later time: “They call me 
‘foreign’ and they think I am like those 
vermin Dago women, your mother and 
your father and all those other gorgios. 
Fools! I spit upon them! I am Span- 
ish—you hear? Spanish, and free.” 

It was true, both ways. What Stony- 
ville never could forgive the Cabrals was 
their invasion of our respectable neigh- 
borhood; for Stonyville has its slum, its 
foreign section—isolated like a pest-house 
—where Rhona and Pedro might have 
loved and hated, hurled china and flour- 
ished knives to their hearts’ content, with- 
out exciting more than passing notice. 
They were foreigners, weren’t they ?— 
Well, then, let them stay down on Myrtle 
Street, where they belonged. But it was 
equally true that the Cabrals did not be- 
long on Myrtle Street any more than they 
belonged up here. One had only to see 
Rhona Cabrals moving freely and scorn- 
fully past groups of squat, pudgy Italian 
women with babies clinging tothem .. . 
Rhona, wearing larger earrings and 
dressed in bolder colors than those 
others .. . to realize that she was of an- 
other mould. 

And Pedro, too, though he was given to 
the same red bandannas for work and to 
the same purple serge and red neckties for 
holidays, was of a race apart from the 
other laborers. I watched him at work 
at the quarries and saw that he was 
larger and handsomer and stronger in 
every way than his fellow workers—a 
king among them. I remembered what 
Rhona had told me, that Pedro was a 
Portuguese out of Provincetown; bred 
from great able-bodied men who followed 
the sea, thrifty owners of their own ships 
and their own homes, Pedro had some- 
how cut loose and drifted inland by way 
of the Great Lakes. And though he had 
shaken off the salt of the sea for the land 
dust of the quarries, he was not as these 
born grubbers in dirt, who were content 
to take orders from others and to be ten- 
ants. Pedro had kept his freedom. 
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When he reared back his shoulders there 
was no stoop to them, and you could pic- 
ture him standing at the helm of a ship. 

It was so I saw them apart. But just 
put them together—well, that was some- 
thing to see! Fireworks is the word for 
it. For Pedro was jealous—jealous even 
of me at twelve—and certainly Rhona did 
not spare him. There was sleek little 
Johnny Hines, who worked in the can- 
ning factory, and big Chris Polizzi, who 
was foreman over Pedro, and Tim O’Sul- 
livan, and Fred Schwartz—but I forget 
themall. For as fast as Rhona could toss 
on the chips Pedro blazed to them, and 
as fast as she could snatch them up, 
Rhona tossed, until I see her as the storm 
centre of an untidy house, the nucleus of 
tortured struggles and flying dishes. No 
wonder Stonyville turned down _ its 
thumbs, when it wasn’t busy peeping and 
turning up its nose! Rhona Cabrals was 
the wildfire in a mild gray town, which 
otherwise had only such small, controlled 
conflagrations as occasionally come to a 
town which is the county-seat. She was 


the scarlet-fever sign of contagion in an 
impeccable neighborhood. And if all J 


can find to describe Rhona is figures scar- 
let and fiery, it is easy enough to guess 
that the several ministers in Stonyville 
found figures more scarlet and more fiery. 
As for the good wives of the town— 
however much of truth there was to other 
charges against Rhona, there was cer- 
tainly no fiction in their charge of untidi- 
Rhona had no genius for house- 
keeping. She cooked in temperamental 
spurts messes of meat and potatoes—poo- 
vengroes she called them. As she flaunted 
her colors down our tame little streets, she 
left behind her dirty dishes and a ragged 
yard, in which wild poppies struggled 
against the weeds—this in contrast to our 
smooth lawn with its primrose borders 
and its lilac bushes, of that soft smoky- 
blue in their flowering. No, the Cabralses 
were certainly undesirable neighbors. 
But to get on—I recall the quarrel over 
Johnny Hines’s pipe. The pipe had 
Johnny’s monogram in silver on the bowl 
of it, and Johnny smoked it with his head 
up and his teeth firm, so that the mono- 
gram would show. I don’t know how he 
ever came to leave the cherished pipe in 
Rhona’s kitchen, unless it was the sneak- 


ness. 
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ing kind of trouble-making he liked to 
indulge in. At any rate, there it was, and 
there Pedro found it when he came home 
that night. He came stamping up the 
back steps, and his very shadow, momen- 
tarily darkening the doorway, loosed the 
forty little devils in Rhona. They in- 
variably had that queer effect upon each 
other; when they came together, it was as 
though each set going in the other some 
dangerous chemical reaction, and you 
simply held your breath and waited for 
the explosion. 

Pedroslung down his tindinner-box and 
took up the silly pipe, and his heavy eye- 
brows came together. “What’s Johnny 
Hines wantin’ here?” he snarled. 

Almost eagerly Rhona leapt to his chal- 
lenge. She faced him, half smiling, a 
negligent hand on her hip, while two fires 
sprang up in her black eyes and her breath 
came faster. Dark though they both 
were, Rhona’s darkness, as against his 
swarthy darkness, had color beneath it, 
and she was never more vivid than when 
Pedro was behind her glowering. Pedro 
was the black curtain against which she 
sparkled. He was the thunder to her 
lightning. 

The pipe snapped in Pedro’s hairy, 
blunt-fingered hand, and the pieces 
dropped to the floor. He repeated his 
question: “ What’s that skunk doin’ here ? 
You tell me!” 

“Guess he comes to make love to me,” 
drawled Rhona. 

There was an awful moment in which 
they still faced each other and I clutched 
Pat by the neck and shrank back. Then 
Pedro caught her arm and twisted it bru- 
tally. She fought him like a madwoman, 
but at last Pedro had her down on the 
floor at his feet. He was still twisting 
the arm until I thought he would break 
it, though Rhona was scorning to cry out 
under the pain of it. Abruptly he flung 
her off, lunged out of the house. 

Rhona sat back on her heels, jabbed 
hairpins into place, calmly adjusted an 
earring. I was amazed to discover that 
she was smiling. “You see—he is mad 
with this jealousy. But I'll show him!” 
She got to her feet, turned on me furi- 
ously. “Does he think I stay with him 
easy then? Let him fight to keep me, 
as he fought to get me! See, he’s out 
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there now—feeding his black temper with 
a fire. It’s what he always does when 
he’s worst—builds a bonfire and burns off 
the rubbish. ’Tis a witch’s peak, that 
one—burns straight up to a point. Ah, 
now a wind !—See her curl over and lick 
her red tongue. . . . 

“Come on!” Suddenly Rhona was 
laughing. ‘“Where’s my shawl? No 
matter, this will do.” She snatched up 
the fringed red table-cloth, wound it about 
her, posed, twisting before the cracked 
kitchen mirror. “Johnny Hines likes me 
best in red; he says it’s the devil’s color 
and my color. You, too, you like me in 
red,” she charged, catching sight of my 
face. “Perhaps Pedro likes me in red! 
Come on—we see!” 

She caught my hand, swept me out to 
Pedro and the bonfire. Suddenly she be- 
came a fiend: in the lurid light she danced, 
stamping and writhing, mocking Pedro, 
taunting him with words of Johnny Hines. 

Pedro flung down his pitchfork and 
caught her. “ You—you—I’ll Rill John- 
ny Hines—I’ll kill you—” He must have 
been hurting her with the fierce grip of 
his arms, but she did not whimper 

“Raz—azles!” called my mother. 

Then I saw Rhona’s face, and I knew 
that she /iked being hurt by Pedro. 

“Raz—zles!” As I made a cautious 
alley détour, which would bring me home 
from the opposite direction, I puzzled 
over it; if they loved each other, it was a 
queer kind of love—part hatred. . . . 

Though our shades were always drawn 
on that side of the house now, mother 
used to watch from behind them, and 
sometimes Mrs. Prunner joined her with 
her sewing, and they watched together. 
I would listen hard and catch shreds of 
their conversation. 

“Little Johnny Hines again. . . . Yes- 
terday it was Fred Schwartz. If we had 
a man for sheriffi——” 

“Just let him catch her once—that ugly 
big Pedro——”’ 

Rhona had a secret sickness then, and 
from the darkened parlor mother and 
Mrs. Prunner watched the doctor come 
and go and their whispering grew unin- 
telligible and more mysterious. “Too 
bad,” said Mrs. Prunner. “Temper, of 





course—a woman who carries on like 
that— 


But it might have tamed her.” 
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In two days Rhona was out again, with a 
color like a sickly olive and with startling 
black circles beneath her eyes. But she 
was unquenched, for she flaunted a pink 
waist with a scarlet ribbon at her throat, 
and from her gate I saw her wave to 
Johnny Hines. 

Other scenes in the history of Rhona 
and Pedro Cabrals—conflicts, all of them, 
more or less violent—pass before me, as 
vivid as the floats in my first city parade. 
But I come now to that last big quarrel. 
Rhona was alone that evening, and I 
sat with her in the stuffy, littered kitchen, 
watching her slash a weird garment out 
of some purple stuff, when Johnny Hines 
loafed in. Rhona merely glanced at him 
and kept on with her slashing. Since no 
one sent me away, I stayed in my corner, 
while he teased at Rhona’s work and she 
ordered him to keep his hands off and 
finally jabbed at him almost viciously 
with her scissors. 

He had been there no time when all of 
a sudden I glanced up and saw Pedro’s 
face in the open window. Although her 
back was to him I think Rhona became 
aware of Pedro’s presence at that same 
moment. She had risen to stretch her- 
self, and now her yawn turned into a 
smile and the sparkle leapt into her eyes. 
Deliberately she leaned herself against 
Johnny Hines’s shoulder, tilted back her 
head, and laughed at him through her 
black lashes. And Johnny—Johnny was 
the only one of us who remained uncon- 
scious of that lowering face—sleek, blond 
little Johnny went a quick pink and his 
hands found her shoulders. . . . 

Now Pedro was on the door-step, his 
big fingers working so that, for a moment, 
I thought he would choke little Johnny 
Hines, who had gone weak-kneed and 
ashen before him. Instead he came 
rather heavily into the room and began to 
swear at Johnny in Portuguese—thick, 
slow oaths that somehow made you feel 
sorry for him. 

I don’t know how long that monoto- 
nous cursing would have kept up if Rhona 
had not struck in witha zest. She caught 
his wrath from Johnny Hines as a ball- 
player might stand on tiptoe and catch 
the other man’s ball, for the pure joy of it. 
“Spy on me, will you!” she spit at him. 
“Well, you’re paid for it—you know now ! 
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“T thought he would choke little Johnny Hines.” —Page 54. 
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Bah, you’ve been drinking again—you 
great clumsy lout i 

He turned to her, and the fury on his 
face was more than a look—it was almost 
a physical thing that you could have 
touched, like his flesh. I sat shivering, 
hugging my knees, waiting for the skir- 
mishing and the smashing of crockery to 
begin. But Pedro’s silence endured. It 
was as though the fierceness of his feeling 
held him speechless. It was sinister. 

Rhona turned back to Johnny with a 
smile—and found him vanished; little 
Johnny Hines had saved his own skin. 
At that an anger caught Rhona which 
matched Pedro’s own. “You men—a 
curse on all of you! All I ask is to be let 
alone—let alone, do you hear?” 

“VYou—mean that?” Pedro panted. 
Some resolution seemed to be working in 
him, likeaslow yeast. “Allright. Icall 
your bluff. T’ll make you so no man will 
ever look at you again.” He was moving 
clumsily toward the kitchen cabinet, but 
even then I did not realize his intention— 
not until he grasped the sharp bone- 
handled carving-knife firmly in his hand. 

Still Rhona stood there scorning him, 
mocking him. He struck out at her 
blindly, missed. Rhona laughed aloud. 
It was only then that muscular control 
returned to Pedro; he was wild-eyed with 
his purpose, but he was suddenly as sure 
and swift in his movements as those full- 
fighting ancestors of his back in old Por- 
tugal. 

The struggle lasted only a moment, and 
the scream which the neighbors heard on 
that night was my scream, not Rhona’s. 
Pedro fell back from her, the front of his 
shirt as red as the bandanna which he 
wore. And Rhona—I cannot describe 
Rhona as I saw her. Her cheek lay open 
in a long gash, from which the blood 
spurted; but for all the spurting blood, 
her head was up, and worse than the 
mutilation was the deadly glitter in her 
eyes. ‘You'll pay for this night, Pedro 
Cabrals,” she spoke. I was suddenly 
afraid of Rhona—horribly afraid. I cov- 
ered my eyes against her and slid out... . 

Home in my own safe bed I crouched, 
listening in dread for sounds from that 
other house, which did not come. All 
was silence over there now. I suppose I 
wore myself out at last and fell asleep. 
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They were talking at the breakfast- 
table, dad and mother, when I came down 
the following morning: That foreign 
woman next door had been cut up in a 


knife fight. . . . The husband had dis- 
appeared. ... She refused to talk... . 
They hushed it at my appearance. 
“Mercy on us, Razzles, what’s the matter 
with you!” exclaimed mother. “You 
look like you’ve been dreaming ghosts.” 

“Nothin’,” I muttered. The Cabrals 
belonged to the forbidden part of my life, 
and my habit of secrecy on them held. 

During those next days, that uncanny 
stillness continued to hang over the Ca- 
brals place. Pedro had disappeared com- 
pletely, and Rhona must have sat in the 
house alone, for I saw nothing of her. 
Some nights a light burned in the kitchen 
window, though again the house would 
remain in darkness during the entire eve- 
ning. Nothing could have induced me to 
go near there. 

I knew what folks were saying as time 
passed and Pedro did not return: that 
Rhona had killed her husband . . . had 
somehow disposed of the body.... I 
hugged my secret knowledge tighter. 
Had she, then? I believed her capable of 
anything—anything! I grew morbid at 
this period, speculating upon gruesome 
ways. ... 

Then one Sunday afternoon, when I 
was exploring the quarries alone, I round- 
ed a heap of rocks and came upon her, sit- 
ting quiet, her hands loosely clasped, her 
eyes on the ground. At first I did not 
recognize that listless, black-clad figure 
as Rhona’s. When she raised her head | 
think I should have turned and run from 
her if astonishment and curiosity had not 
held me chained to the spot. Her eyes 
were still black pools, like stagnant water 
that has been dead a long time, and she 
looked at me without interest, even with- 
out recognition. 

“Hello!” I stammered. 

She shrugged, returned to her perusa! 
of the ground. 

I don’t know what I had expected, but 
this was disappointment. It was like 
finding wet wood where you had been ac- 
customed to leaping, crackling fire. 
Stillness in Rhona Cabrals was uncanny 
—it was not healthy—and her face was 
the stillest thing I had ever seen. It was 
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incredible that a person could change like 
that. Why, this creature could not have 
killed a chicken. 

I sat down by her, and dropped stones 
into the pit below, and tried to talk to her. 
At last I gave her up and wandered home, 
puzzling over it. 

“Conscience, my dear,” was the way 
Mrs. Prunner accounted for the change in 
Rhona, hinting dark things. “Or possi- 
bly shame. . . .” 

But young as I was, I intuitively knew 
that Mrs. Prunner was wrong—that there 
was neither shame nor conscience in 
Rhona Cabrals. She must have known 
what the town was saying of her, yet she 
offered no explanation. In her silence 
there was no fear, neither was there sul- 
lenness nor disdainful pride. What she 
had done she had done, and she cared 
nothing for the opinion of others. No, it 
was simply the dead stillness of a void 
and a waiting. 

I had plenty of opportunity to observe 
her at this time, for I was no longer 
afraid of her, and she allowed me to sit 
and talk to her as of old, though she sel- 
dom made the effort to answer me. Re- 
membering Pedro’s threat, I thought once 
it might be the scar which had taken the 
life out of Rhona, but I rejected that 
theory. It had been a clean cut and it 
had healed quietly, in a thin white line,— 
avery stillscar. Rhona was beautiful yet. 
Besides, the scar seemed to make no differ- 
ence with Johnny and Fred and the others. 

One by one they drifted back. Johnny 
Hines came first, bold by night. She sat 
on the door-step in that waiting attitude 
which had become characteristic of her, 
and I crouched in the darkness and bra- 
zenly listened. “It’s all right,” he as- 
sured her. ‘‘There’s no evidence of— 
murder. I’m not afraid—I’d marry you 
to-morrow, Rhona. Besides, you were 


justified. ... Self-defense.... I told 
ihe sheriff myself. It'll die out; it’s dying 
out already. Will you——?” 


“No.” 

“T’d treat you right, Rhona—a black 
beast, that Pedro. I’d give you clothes 
and jewelry; we’d go to the city “ 





“No.” There was no feeling, not even 
contempt for him, in Rhona’s monosylla- 
ble; he might have been so much putty 
placed before her. 
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Still he persisted in a rather weak 
pleading. I must have stirred then, for 
Rhona turned her head—“ You Razzles 
boy—come here.” 

I obeyed, sheepishly enough. 

“Sit here by me,” she commanded. 

“Oh, if you mean it ...” muttered 
Johnny. 

“T mean it,” she answered listlessly. 

So Johnny Hines went off down the 
street. 

Separately the others tried her, but she 
must have treated them to the same in- 
difference, for gradually they dropped 
away and did not return. Since that 
challenging fire in her had gone out, they 
were content to let her alone. For me, 
too, the danger, and therefore the zest, 
had gone from Rhona Cabrals; and—I 
may as well admit it—manlike, I dropped 
away with the rest of them. This crea- 
ture, after that other Rhona of the crazy 
moods, was tame. So Rhona became for 
me an unsolved, but no longer very in- 
teresting riddle; and I found other rid- 
dles, more urgent and more exciting. 

Then, too, Rhona was no longer for- 
bidden tome. The shades had long since 
gone up on the Cabrals side of our house, 
and my mother did not object to my 
passing the time of day with her. If folks 
shunned Rhona from habit, they had 
ceased to look upon her as a dangerous in- 
fluence, and their interest had passed on 
to other things, even as had mine. For 
in the eight years which had elapsed since 
Pedro’s disappearance, Rhona had ap- 
proached near-respectability. Gone were 
the picturesque, colorful clothes, the 
beads, and the earrings—changed for the 
shoddy black cotton garb of a store clerk. 
Though Pedro, with his Portuguese thrift, 
had owned the small house, it was neces- 
sary now for Rhona to make money for 
food, and she had gone into the Five-and- 
Ten-Cent Store, where she sold glittering 
baubles without interest. The weeds and 
the poppies were kept partially down in 
the Cabrals yard; the very house, though 
unpainted, had taken on a semblance of 
neatness—the neatness of an empty 
shell, from which life has departed. 
Rhona even went through semi-annual 
rites of house-cleaning—though with the 
air of one performing trivialities to kill 
time. She grew, in short, into the passive 
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woman who now sat beside me—common- 
place enough but for her sinister darkness 
and that odd air she had of waiting 
through an intermission that would some 
time come to an end. 

That other Rhona—and this Rhona! 
Were they actually the same person? I 
stared hard at her through the dusk and 
tried to penetrate the mystery of that still 
profile. Had she ever really been what 
she had seemed to me, or had my boy’s 
imagination invested her with strange, 
mysterious qualities, even as it had in- 
vested with romance the quarries, which 
had since dwindled to stalest prose? 

Then I remembered the ugly thing that 
had brought me. I fiddled with my pipe, 
finally plunged: “They’ve found some 
bones—a man’s body. Down in the old 
Shipman quarry that they’ve been open- 
ing up again. They’re saying things—I 
thought I ought to—warn you ag 

“Bones ?”—indifferently. 

“They say they’re—Pedro’s body,” I 
told her bluntly. 

“Yes?” She shrugged it off, as though 
it did not concern her. 

Then I asked the question which for 
eight years I had been wanting to ask. 
“Look here, Rhona, did you—do it?” 

But she let that pass too. She tossed 
away her cigarette, rose. “I’ve had no 
supper. Will you have some tea?” 

I stammered an excuse and broke away. 
Tea! I recalled how once, when I was 
twelve, she had given me raw gin and 
laughed to see me choke over it. 

The rest of the tale, until the trial, is 
quickly told. For Mrs. Prunner had pre- 
dicted true; they came for Rhona the fol- 
lowing morning, and I saw her pass out 
of the house between two men and move 
off down the street, calm and detached. 
This was Stonyville’s own private murder 
and naturally excitement ran high. Ru- 
mor had it that the “foreign woman”’ re- 
fused to talk. I fought it out with my 
own conscience and then with my mother, 
who wept and begged me to keep out of it. 
Incidentally Mrs. Prunner looked at me 
with new respect. “A deep one,” she was 
heard to mutter. “To think he could 





have given us side-lights all the time!” 
As the only person who had seen the fight 
preliminary to the murder, I was to be 
an important witness; that was how I 


saw him slash you, you know. 
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happened to be let off at the bank, where 
I work, and to be present for the astound- 
ing climax of the trial. 

I saw Rhona once at the jail, in the 
presence of her guard; tried to move her. 
“Look here, I’m testifying, Rhona. I 
If you did 
it, you did it in self-defense. But you’ve 
got to open up and talk to your lawyer— 
tell him how it happened—” I grew 
wrought up over it. 

But Rhona had nothing to say. 

I don’t know why I championed her 
against the town and my own family, for 
I believed she was guilty. 

The trial lasted through a week, and, 
except for the fact that the whole town 
turned out for it and jammed our sleepy 
little court-room, was much as other trials. 
Rhona made just one statement, which 
was exactl contrary to all the elaborate 
case of self-defense which her lawyer had 
built up for her, namely, that she hadn’t 
killed Pedro. Who had killed him then? 
She couldn’t say—wouldn’t say anything 
else, in fact. 

They examined her and cross-examined 
her, subjected her to a grilling that would 
have broken a sensitive woman. Rhona 
remained unmoved. What had hap- 
pened on that night? They had quar- 
relled and Pedro had left—that was all. 
They followed up the scent, led her, step 
by step, through the stages of the quarrel, 
endeavored to worry her down and wear 
her out; but an inquisition that would 
have brought out a cold sweat on any 
other defendant under trial for murder 
left only the prosecuting attorney mop- 
ping his face. 

They tried to get at her emotions, 
pricked her for resentment, anger, hatred, 
but no insult was strong enough to make 
her flare back at them. As far as any 
feeling went, she might have been 
drugged. She remained the listless, in- 
different woman which she had been ever 
since the night of Pedro’s disappearance. 
It seemed that nothing could rouse her— 
not even a murder trial in which her own 
life hung in the balance. 

There was delay while Johnny Hines 
was summoned from Pennyslvania, 
whither he had gone. Johnny—a sub- 
dued and rather decent little Johnny— 
would have talked to her, but she merely 
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That odd air . . . of waiting through an intermission that would some time come 
to an end.—Page 58. 
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turned her shoulder to him and went on 
studying the lines in her own hands, which 
lay palm upward in her lap. 

Her one change in facial expression 
came when they produced the shreds of 
the red bandanna which had been found 
with the body. Was it curiosity or doubt 
that flickered for a moment over her face, 
as she obediently took the evidence and 
examined it? But she relapsed into her 
wooden stare, passed back the red tatters. 

Had she seen that handkerchief before ? 

She shrugged. 

Come, now! the attorney for the prose- 
cution would be answered! Could she 
deny that the handkerchief had belonged 
to the deceased—that it had been knotted 
about his throat at the very moment that 
she had—stabbed him to death? 

Objections from the defense; objections 
overruled. 

Still she shrugged. How could she 
tell? A red bandanna was a red ban- 
danna. 

It was true, the evidence was not 
strong, but Rhona’s refusal to talk was 
against her from the first. If she had 
spoken frankly—had looked them in the 
eye and said something—anything. In- 
stead, she looked down at the floor and 
said nothing. What horrible things did 
her silence cover? That was the ques- 
tion, you see. 

To me, as I sat there day after day, 
studying her averted face, Rhona Cabrals 
was more than ever an enigma—inexpli- 
cable, unaccountable. While she half 
listened, with that air of a grown-up in- 
dulging children, to their horrible accusa- 
tions against her, what was she thinking ? 
Sometimes I had the feeling that she was 
stone dead; it came to me, shudderingly, 
that the thing she had done, the emotions 
she had passed through on that night, had 
drained her of all subsequent feeling. . . . 

But you could not wonder that her un- 
natural indifference infuriated them. 
Even Judge Carmen grew exasperated at 
last, and turned on Rhona sternly in his 
final charging of the jury. So they rose 
to file out, and it was over—all but the 
verdict. Things looked bad for her; one 


could only hope for a recommendation of 
mercy. 

It was at that precise and dramatic mo- 
ment that some one entered the back of 
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the court-room and a scared, small voice 
said: “Wait, please. There’s—a man— 
here——” 

The members of the jury halted uncer- 
tainly, the judge looked frowningly up, 
we all turned in our seats. He was a big 
workingman, with his slouch hat pulled 
down over his eyes and the dust of the 
roads on his clothes. He was Pedro Ca- 
brals himself—Pedro, looking sullen and 
dazed, stoop-shouldered now and cer- 
tainly no longer the king of laborers that 
I had remembered. It was that old, fa- 
miliar expression of black jealousy, slowly 
concentrating on his face and aimed at a 
definite goal, that pulled me back to 
Rhona. 

And Rhona— This was the old 
Rhona of the scarlet shawl and the snap- 
ping eyes. The scar on her cheek, which 
had never been anything but pallid, had 
suddenly leapt out red, as though a whip- 
lash had been laid on her. She had risen 
to answer his challenge with her own 
flash of fire, and they stood there, the two 
of them, glaring at each other, with the 
whole crowded court-room become a mere 
background for this strange tingling ha- 
tred of theirs. 

Her first words to him were an invec- 
tive, hurled forth with all the passion of 
an emotion too long bottled: “Bah! So 
you decided to come back! It is duty, I 
suppose. You read in the papers and you 
come back to save me?” 

“No, I just—came back. I haven’t 
seen any papers. Met old Forsyth on the 
street and he looked at me funny—and 
sent me up here.” 

“Where’ve you been?” 

“Down state, workin’ on roads.” 

“Some woman—yes?” 

He denied it sullenly: “TI tell you I’ve 
been on the roads, bunkin’ with men.” 

“Why did you come back?” she in- 
sisted, tense. 

“T didn’t want to come. 
you devil ~ 

It was as though this confession, 
dragged from him, restored to Rhona her 
old self-respect—that ruthless and superb 
insolence of hers. “So,” she gloated, 
“you couldn’t stay away! You think 
you can run from me and forget me—me, 
Rhona! And now you come crawling 
back. Doovel—you men!” There was 
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more—a torrent of it. She stood there 
before him, taunting him, sneering at him, 
goading him. 

It was only when Judge Carmen ham- 
mered for order that she paused for 
breath, turned from Pedro, and, hammer- 
ing back at him with her bare fist on the 
table before her, amazingly let loose that 
wild flood of raw emotionalism against the 
judge, the jury, little Johnny Hines, the 
court room, and the whole town. It 
seemed that all the disdain and contempt 
that had been festering in her heart for 
eight years suddenly boiled to the surface; 
and she treated us to such an eruption of 
temper as quiet little Stonyville had never 
before witnessed. “Fools! And is Pedro 
the only working man who wears a red 
bandanna? I told you—I told you I 
didn’t kill him. You wouldn’t believe 
me, eh? Well, there he stands—perhaps 
you believe me now. Fools and pigs! 
May the evil eye take you! I spit upon 
you—and you—and you— And you, 
Johnny Hines—worm, caterpillar! You 
would kiss me when Pedro is gone; kiss 
me when he is here, if you dare!” 


THE OLYMPIANS 





But Pedro had reached her now, and 
his hand was on her shoulder. Abruptly 
the court room was forgotten by Rhona. 
There before us all, with no sense what- 
ever for the decencies, Pedro investigated 
the lurid scar with a rough forefinger, and 
suddenly laughed aloud—an ugly sound. 
It was then that Rhona melted, clung to 
him. “Take me away, Pedro! I’ve 
wanted you. I thought I should be hung 
and feel nothing of it “6 

I overheard Judge Carmen’s informal 
observation after court had been dis- 
missed: “Whew! That woman! Ifhe’d 
strangled her, I’d acquit him.” 

So Pedro had won after all, I reflected, 
as I struck off for the bank. In the end, 
he’d subdued Rhona. ... But had he? 
It was at that moment I saw them come 
from Thompson’s Emporium. Rhona 
paused to jab into her black hair a glitter- 
ing rhinestone pin, which was clearly 
Pedro’s peace-offering to her. They went 
off down the street together, toward their 
little box of a house, but I saw her turn 
her head and fling big Chris Polizzi a 
glance that was a challenge and a dare. 





The Olympians 


BY EDMUND WILSON, JR. 


THERE were no gardens there like those 
That, tapestried with courteous trees, 
Rose-clouded with the laurel-rose, 
Hung high above blue distances. 


There were no fountains dolphin-fed 
For idle eyes to drift upon, 

Where gold-fish, flecking green with red, 
Drift idle in the eternal sun; 


No sloping alleys sliding smooth 
Through velvet glooms or golden light, 
Round-moulded like the marble youth 
Who stops the alley-way with white; 


No naiad satyr-sprayed and pale; 
No lap-dog lions poised in rank; 


No Ganymede, demure and frail, 
The satyr crouching at his flank; 


No Homer smooth on creamy skin, 
In gay blue-gold embroidery clad— 
The black and dingy boards of Ginn 
Were all the dress your poets had. 


In bare-swept houses, white and low; 
High stony pastures never ploughed; 
The pure thin air; the frozen snow; 

And the sad autumn dark with cloud 


Here, setting bare feet on bare wood, 

They came who late in silks had gone; 
White candor by your desks they stood, 
Austere to wake the winter dawn. 
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From Immigrant to Inventor 
BY MICHAEL PUPIN 


Professor of Electro-Mechanics, Columbia University, New York 


V.—FIRST JOURNEY TO IDVOR IN ELEVEN YEARS 


T was a beautiful June 
afternoon when from 
the gay deck of the 
State of Florida I saw 
the low coast-line of 
Long Island disappear 
in thedistance. With 
it disappeared the 
land the first glimpse of which I caught 
so eagerly on that sunny March morning 
nine years before, when the immigrant 
ship Westphalia carried me into New York 
harbor. When I approached this coast 
my busy imagination suggested that it 
was the edge of the cover of a great and 
mysterious book which I had to read 
and decipher. I read it for nine long 
years, and my belief that I had deciphered 
it made me confident that I was quite 
rich in learning. Besides, there was my 
Bachelor of Arts diploma and my natural- 
ization papers, and, of course, I thought, 
they were the best evidence in the world 
that I was returning to see my mother 
again, rich in learning and in academic 
honors as I promised her nine years before 
in that letter from Hamburg. 

The sky was clear, the sea was smooth, 
and its sharp and even horizon line toward 
which the ship was heading promised a 
peaceful temper of the powers which con- 
trol the motions of the air above and of 
the waters below our ship. The comforts 
of the ship and the fair prospects of a fine 
voyage were recorded in the smiling faces 
of my fellow passengers. A group of 
lively schoolgirls from Washington, mak- 
ing their first trip to Europe under the 
guidance of an old professor with long 
gray hair and shaggy beard, looked like 
so many nymphs playing around a drow- 
sy Neptune. They formed the central 
group of the happy passengers. There 
were a number of college boys on board. 
Some of them had friends among the 
Washington nymphs; by clever manceu- 
vering it was arranged that the college 











boys, including myself, should sit at the 
same table with the playful nymphs. 
The gray-locked professor, whom I called 
Father Neptune (and the title stuck to 
him), was somewhat reluctant at first, but 
finally he gave his consent to this “won- 
derful” proposition, as the girls called it, 
and he sat at the head of the table, pre- 
siding with a dignity which fully demon- 
strated that he deserved the title “ Father 
Neptune.” The jolly captain assured us 
that his good old ship never carried a 
more exuberant company of youngsters 
across the Atlantic. But this was not the 
fierce Atlantic which I saw nine years be- 
fore. It was an Atlantic which appar- 
ently studied to please and to amuse. 
All kinds of pleasant things happened dur- 
ing the voyage, as if arranged purposely 
for our amusement. Many schools of 
porpoises approached the merry ship, and 
I suggested that they visited us in order 
to pay their respects to Father Neptune 
and his beautiful nymphs. This sugges- 
tion was accepted with vociferous accla- 
mation, and it was agreed that free play 
be granted to our imaginations. Let 
your fancy take any course at your own 
risk was our motto. When the visiting 
porpoises hustled off like a squadron of 
reconnoitering horsemen leaping gaily 
over the smooth waves, as if in a merry 
steeplechase, it was suggested by one of 
the girls with a lively imagination, that 
they were anxious to report to the chief 
of staff of a great host which, hidden in 
the depths of the quiescent Atlantic, con- 
trols the ocean waves. She, the oracle, 
as we called her, prophesied that when 
these heralds had delivered the report 
that Father Neptune and his fair nymphs 
were passing in triumphal procession 
through their watery realm, then all 
things in the heavens above and in the 
sea below would bow to the will of Nep- 
tune and his playful crew. 

Two spouting whales appeared one day 
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in the distance, and our busy imaginations 
suggested that they were two men-o’-war, 
sent by the friendly submarine host to 
pay their homage to Neptune and his 
nymphs, and to serve as escort to our 
speedy ship. Nothing happened which 
did not receive a fanciful interpretation 
by our playful imaginations. The won- 
derful phosphorescence of the waves, 
which were ploughed up in the smooth 
sea by the gliding ship, supported the 
illusion that our voyage was a triumphal 
procession along an avenue illuminated 
by the mysterious phosphorescent glow. 
We were headed for Scotland by a route 
which passed to the north of Ireland, and 
as our course approached the northern 
latitudes the luminous twilights of the 
North Atlantic made us almost forget 
that there ever was such a thing as a dark 
night. Good old Neptune had quite a job 
to round up his nymphs in the late hours 
of the evening and make them turn in 
and exchange the joys of the busy days 
for the blessings of the restful nights. 
His job was hopeless when the northern 
midnights displayed the awe-inspiring 
streamers of the northern lights, and that 
happened quite frequently. Those won- 
derful sights in themselves would have 
made it worth while crossing the Atlantic. 
On such evenings the exuberance of the 
college boys and of the schoolgirls from 
Washington was wide awake until after 
midnight, watching the luminous and con- 
tinuously changing streamers of the polar 
regions, telling stories, and singing col- 
lege songs. These evenings reminded me 
much of the neighborhood gatherings in 
Idvor. One of them was devoted to 
original stories; each member of the gay 
party had to spin out an original tale. 
My story was called “Franciscus of 
Freiburg,” and it related to Bilharz, 
the Greek gouslar of Cortlandt Street. 
The disappointments of his youth, the 
calm resignation with which in his more 
mature years he passed his hermit days 
on a top loft in Cortlandt Street, and his 
search for consolation in the poetry of 
Rome and Greece made quite an impres- 
sion, and to my great surprise there was 
not a single giggle on the part of the irre- 
pressible nymphs. This was the first 
story that I ever composed and it made a 
hit, but its success was completely ruined 
when, prompted by modesty, I suggested 


that any tale describing disappointments 
in love is sure to be taken very seriously 
and sympathetically by young girls. A 
violent protest was filed by the girls, and 
I pleaded guilty of the offense of disturb- 
ing public peace. A mock trial, with 
Father Neptune as the presiding judge, 
condemned me and imposed the fine that 
I tell at once, and without preparation, 
another original tale. I described the 
first speech of my life on St. Sava’s day, 
and of its unexpected effect upon my 
mischievous chums in Idvor some thir- 
teen years earlier, comparing it with the 
unexpected effect of my Franciscus story. 
I regretted it, because the fairies from 
Washington had an endless chain of ques- 
tions about Idvor and my prospective 
visit to it. Never before did I have a 
better opportunity to observe the beauti- 
ful relationship between American boys 
and girls. Its foundation I recognized to 
be the idea of the big brother looking 
after the safety, comfort, and happiness 
of his sister, the same idea which is glori- 
fied in the Serbian national ballads. 
One pleasant incident followed another 
in quick succession during our triumphant 
procession over the northern Atlantic, and 
all the powers which control the tempe: 
of the ocean were most kind and generous 
to us, just as our fair oracle had prophesied 
it. When the cliffs of Scotland hove in 
sight, reminding us that our voyage was 
approaching its end, there was no thrill of 
joy such as there was when the immigrant 
ship, which first took me into New York 
harbor, approached the Long Island coast. 
Not even the countless sea-gulls which 
gracefully circled around the black cliffs, 
and with their shrill notes welcomed us to 
the hospitable shores of Scotland, were 
able to dispel the gloom which the sight 
of land produced among the members oi 
Neptune’s table. Nobody in our con- 
genial company seemed to be anxious to 
say good-by to the good old ship and to 
the golden atmosphere of the sweet-tem- 
pered Atlantic. Most of them had never 
crossed the Atlantic before, and since the 
voyage was practically over I thought 
that there was no harm in describing to 
them some of the terrors of the Atlantic, 
which I experienced when I crossed it 
nine years before. The pictures of those 
experiences were like the pictures from 
another world, and not from the same 
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Atlantic which thrilled us with its sun- 
shine, twilight, phosphorescent glows, and 
glorious streamers of the northern lights. 
The comparison between my wretched 
fellow passengers on the storm-tossed im- 
migrant ship and the radiant company on 
the ship which brought us to Scotland 
afforded me a splendid opportunity to 
thank Father Neptune for permitting me 
to join his beautiful court. His favor, I 
said, was almost as great as the favor of 
the immigrant officials at Castle Garden, 
who allowed me to land with only five 
cents in my pocket. The professor com- 
plimented me upon my word pictures 
which showed the glaring contrasts be- 
tween the two voyages, and then he re- 
ferred to two pictures which, he said, he 
had in his mind. They also showed, he 
said, in glaring contrasts the difference 
between a certain youngster on the immi- 
grant ship to which I referred, and a Co- 
lumbia College graduate, who contributed 
his share to the comfort and happiness of 
Neptune’s court. When he suggested 
that he would give much to be with me 
when I met my mother, and that he won- 
dered whether she would recognize me, 
my young friends suggested, quite seri- 
ously, that they would all go to Idvor if 
I joined them in their continental tour. 
I replied that their tour was along a 
meandering line through the great places 
of Europe, whereas mine was a straight 
line from Greenock to little Idvor, so 
little that it cannot be found on any map. 

There was just one thing which delayed 
my straight-line journey to Idvor. A 
visit to Cambridge was necessary in order 
to arrange for my work at this university 
during the coming academic year, and I 
lost no time in reaching it. The sight of 
the Firth of Clyde, with its wonderfully 
green slopes, of Greenock, of Glasgow, 
and even of London made feeble impres- 
sions. My mind was centred upon one 
thought only: the speedy return to Idvor. 
This also explains why my first sight of 
Cambridge impressed me much less than 
my first sight of Princeton when, eight 
years before, I enjoyed my loaf of bread 
under an elm-tree in front of Nassau Hall. 
F. Marion Crawford, the novelist, had 
given me a letter of introduction to Oscar 
Browning, a fellow of King’s College, and 
George Rives, the late chairman of the 
VoL. LXXIII.—5 
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Board of Trustees of Columbia Univer- 
sity, gave me a letter to W. D. Niven, a 
fellow of Trinity College. Rives, after 
graduating at Columbia College, won a 
prize scholarship in classics at Trinity 
College, and gained there many scholastic 
honors. 


The man at the ancient gate of King’s 
College informed me that Mr. Oscar 
Browning was away on his summer vaca- 
tion. At Trinity College I had better 
luck, and the man at the still more ancient 
gate of Trinity College took me to Mr. 
Niven, who reminded me much of Pro- 
fessor Merriam, the great Greek scholar 
of Columbia College; the same kindly ex- 
pression of a most intelligent face, and the 
same gentle light from two thoughtful 
eyes. As I looked into his eyes I felt that 
I was catching a glimpse of a world full of 
those beautiful things which make life 
worth living. I informed Niven that I 
wished to come to Cambridge and study 
under Professor James Clerk Maxwell, 
the creator of the new electrical theory. 
Niven looked puzzled and asked me, who 
told me of this new theory, and when 
I mentioned Rutherfurd, he asked me 
what Rutherfurd had told me about it. 
“That it will probably give a satisfactory 
answer to the question: ‘What is light,’” 
I answered, and watched for his reaction. 
“Did not Mr. Rutherfurd tell you that 
Clerk Maxwell died four years ago,” 
asked Niven, and when I said no, he asked 
me whether I had not seen it in the preface 
to the second edition of Maxwell’s great 
book which Niven edited himself. This 
question embarrassed me, and I confessed 
frankly that Rutherfurd’s son, my chum 
Winthrop, presented me with this book on 
the day of the sailing of my ship; that it 
was packed away in my bags; and that I 
did not have any time to examine it dur- 
ing the voyage, because I was too busy 
helping to entertain twelve beautiful 
schoolgirls from Washington, who were 
making their first trip to Europe. Niven 
laughed heartily and admitted, jokingly, 
that twelve beautiful girls from Washing- 
ton were certainly more attractive than 
any theory, not excepting even Maxwell’s 
great electrical theory. He suggested 
then that I could study at Cambridge un- 
der Lord Rayleigh, who succeeded Max- 
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well as professor of physics. I declined 
the suggestion on the ground that I had 
never heard of Lord Rayleigh before. 
Niven laughed again, even more heartily 
than before, and assured me that Lord 
Rayleigh was a great physicist in spite of 
the fact that his great fame had never 
reached my ears. An English lord, a 
great physicist! The idea struck me as 
strange, but Niven looked so friendly and 
so sincere that I could not help believing 
that he really meant what he said. He 
invited me to lunch, and before we parted 
I assured him that I would come back to 
Cambridge in the following October and 
place myself under his guidance. 

This conference with Niven sobered me 
up very considerably; it convinced me 
that my great aspiration and my small 
preparation in physics were far from being 
of the same order of magnitude. I con- 
fessed to Niven that my success in win- 
ning prizes in science at Columbia College 
was responsible for my belief that I knew 
more physics than I really did. “ Confes- 
sion is a splendid thing for the soul,” said 
Niven, and added: “But do not permit 
that anything I have said dampen your 
courage. A physicist needs courage, and 
few mortals were braver than Maxwell 
was. The world knows only a little of his 
great electrical theory, but it knows even 
less of his great moral courage.” He gave 
me a copy of Campbell’s life of Maxwell. 
I read it from cover to cover before I left 
London, and it contributed much to my 
learning which I promised to bring to 
Idvor. It certainly convinced me that 
Maxwell had a vastly better knowledge of 
physics when he graduated at Cambridge 
than I had picked up at Columbia. That 
gave me much healthy food for serious 
thought. 

A straight line from London to Idvor 
passes through Switzerland, and I pro- 
posed to follow that line in my journey as 
closely as practicable. My ticket took 
me from London to Lucerne directly; the 
journey from Lucerne to Idvor I left un- 
determined until I reached Lucerne. I 
had no time nor inclination to explore the 
wonders of London, Paris, or of any other 
great place in Europe before I had seen 
Idvor again. Mother, Idvor, and Max- 
well’s new electrical theory brought me 
to Europe, and I wished to see them as 
soon as possible and in the order named; 
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Besides, I 
sincerely believed that these places had 
little to offer to a fellow like me, who knew 


everything else could wait. 


the great things of New York. I was 
much disposed to look down upon things 
in Europe, a mental attitude which is not 
uncommon among American immigrants 
when they go back to pay a temporary 
visit to Europe. I had it quite strong, 
but sobering experiences like the confer- 
ence with Niven in Cambridge helped me 
to apply suitable correction factors to this 
mental attitude. The following brief de- 
scription of one of these experiences bears 
upon this point. 


The London-Lucerne train crossed the 
Franco-Swiss frontier very early in the 
morning, somewhere near Neuchatel. 
The delay necessary for the rearrange- 
ment of the train gave the passengers am- 
ple time to enjoy their breakfast in the 
garden of the station restaurant. A look 
to the east caught a sight which made me 
almost forget my breakfast. The distant 
snow-covered Alps bathed in the early 
sunshine and projected against the back- 
ground of the luminous blue sky of a July 
morning furnished a picture never to be 
forgotten. I had never seen the Alps be- 
fore, and this first view of them was of 
overpowering beauty. An Englishman, 
a fellow traveller, sitting opposite me at 
the breakfast-table, noticed my mental 
exaltation, and asked: “ You have never 
seen the Alps before, have you?” “No,” 
said I. “Oh, what a lucky lad you are!” 
said the Englishman, adding that he 
would give much to be in my place. He 
confessed that he had to climb the peaks 
of the Alps in order to get those thrills 
which in former days, when he was of my 
age, he got by looking at them from the 
valleys below. At his suggestion we con- 
tinued our journey to Lucerne in the same 
compartment, and the stories of his climb- 
ing exploits stirred up mightily my imagi- 
nation, which was already throbbing un- 
der the inspiration of the Alpine view 
which greeted me that morning. When I 
informed him that I was in a hurry to 
reach my native village of Idvor, other- 
wise I might try some climbing myself, he 
assured me that a ten days’ delay in Lu- 
cerne would suffice to prepare me for 
climbing one of the lesser peaks, and he 
mentioned Titlis, not far from Lucerne. 


















He prescribed the training which would 
provide me with sufficiently steady Alpine 
legs. From the peak of the Titlis, he 
said, I could see old Switzerland where 
the famous legend was born which relates 
how Tell drove the fear of God into the 
hearts of Austrians. I always loved that 
legend, perhaps because I did not love the 
Austrian tyrants. When the train had 
reached Lucerne I saw the wonderful Al- 
pine panorama spread out like an amphi- 
theatre of snow-covered Alpine peaks 
around its deep-blue lake, and I knew that 
in spite of my great haste to reach Idvor 
I would not leave this fairy-land before 
I had reached the snow-covered peak of 
Titlis. 

I hired immediately a rowboat for a 
week, and, clad in a rowing shirt with blue 
and white Columbia stripes and thin 
tennis trousers, I spent that afternoon ex- 
ploring the beauty spots of the meander- 
ing shore of the historic lake. The joy of 
rowing and the busy rays of the July sun 
made me yield to the invitation of the 
clear waters of the lake to plunge in and 
hug the waves, which once upon a time 
carried Tell to safety after he had sent his 
arrow through the heart of the Austrian 
tyrant, Gessler. As if imitating the ex- 
ample of Tell, I jumped in just as I was, 
trusting that subsequent rowing and the 
sun would dry my scanty attire, and they 
did. A glorious feeling of freedom from 
all earthly restraints came over me as, 
floating on my back, I beheld the blue sky 
above and the snow-covered peaks around 
me. It was the same sky and the same 
luminous peaks, I thought, which five 
hundred years before saw William Tell 
chase away the Austrian tyrants from the 
historic cantons surrounding the lake; 
from Uri, Schwyz, and Unterwalden. I 
felt that I was floating in the very cradle 
where real freedom first saw the light of 
day. No other spot on earth was more 
worthy of that immortal fame. My ad- 
miration for it never faded after that 
memorable July afternoon. Europe rose 
in my estimation; I was much less in- 
clined to look down upon things European. 

The next day I was up very early, feel- 
ing “as a strong man ready to run a race,” 
the same feeling which I experienced at 
Castle Garden when, nine years before, I 
woke up early in the morning and hurried 
off to catch my first glimpse of the great 
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American metropolis. I was just as 
anxious to hurry off and catch from some 
mountain top my first glimpse of Switzer- 
land. Mindful of the suggestions of my 
English acquaintance on the train, I 
started with the easiest climb, the Rigi 
Culm. It is a very easy effort, but I 
made it difficult by rowing first some ten 
miles to Weggis, going up to the Rigi and 
walking down, and then rowing back to 
Lucerne again on the same day, in the 
waning hours of the afternoon. An un- 
expected squall upset my boat, and I had 
quite a struggle to get back to Lucerne, 
very late in the evening. The hotel pro- 
prietor noticed my mussed-up appear- 
ance, but said nothing, seeing that I was 
not in a communicative mood. 

The same strenuous method of prepara- 
tory training for the Titlis climb took me 
up to Mount Pilatus on the next day. 
But I was not allowed to return on the 
same day on account of a fierce thunder- 
storm raging in the valley below, which I] 
watched from the top of the Pilatus. 
The innkeeper congratulated me upon my 
rare luck, not only because I had a chance 
to see the beautiful sight of a thunder- 
storm as viewed from a point above the 
thundering clouds, but principally be- 
cause this thunder-storm prevented me 
from running the serious risk of descend- 
ing and rowing back to Lucerne on the 
same day. Commenting upon the over- 
confidence of youth, the innkeeper said 
that every person has a guardian angel, 
but people intoxicated by wine or by ex- 
uberance of youth have two, one on 
each side. That was his explanation for 
the alleged fact, he said, that young 
people and intoxicated people seldom 
meet with serious accidents in mountain 
climbing. Some Americans, he thought, 
should have several guardian angels. 
This sarcasm was aimed at me, and it did 
not miss its mark. 

Nevertheless, when on my fifth day in 
Lucerne I started out very early for the 
Titlis, I adopted the same strenuous 
method: rowing to Stansstadt, walking to 
Engelberg, and climbing to the hospice 
where I arrived at 11 P.M. I reached 
at sunrise of the following morning the 
top of Titlis, and saw the glories of Uri, 
Schwyz, and Unterwalden which my Eng- 
lish friend had promised. But I reached 
it much exhausted, and if it had not been 
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for the skilled assistance of my trusty 
Swiss guide, the last four lines of Long- 
fellow’s “ Excelsior’’ would have described 
my Titlis climb quite accurately. I quote 
the lines: 


‘“‘ There in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lifeless, but beautiful, he lay, 
And from the sky, serene and far, 
A voice fell, like a falling star, 
Excelsior!” 


Returning from Titlis I ran into my Eng- 
lish friend, and he remarked that I looked 
a little overtrained. We dined together, 
and when I told him the story of my six 
days’ Alpine experience, he begged me to 
hustle off to Idvor and see my mother 
first, and then return if I cared to pursue 
my own methods of exploring the beau- 
ties of Switzerland. “If you continue 
pursuing these methods now, I am afraid 
that your mother will never see you again, 
because there are not enough guardian 
angels in all the heavens to prevent you 
from breaking your neck.” I agreed, 
but assured him that my overstrenuous 
method of climbing Titlis was worth the 
risk; it humbled my vanity and false 


pride, and made me more respectful to 


some of the slow ways of old Europe. It 
convinced me that even after serving my 
apprenticeship as greenhorn in the United 
States, I could still be a most verdant 
greenhorn in Europe. The railroad jour- 
ney from Lucerne to Vienna afforded 
me much leisure time for philosophic re- 
flections upon this matter. Thanks to 
Niven in Cambridge and to my English 
friend in Lucerne, I reached Vienna with 
a mental attitude considerably different 
from and certainly much less exalted than 
that which I took along when I sailed from 
New York four weeks before. 


The railroad-station at Vienna where 
I took the train for Budapest looked quite 
familiar, although I saw it but once be- 
fore. I did not discover the great and 
mighty station-master who at my first 
appearance there, eleven years before, 
nearly sent me back to the prisons of the 
military frontier. The conductor, how- 
ever, who called me “Gnaediger Herr” 
(gracious sir), when near Gaenserndorf he 
asked me for my first-class ticket, was the 
same man who, eleven years before, called 
me a Serbian swineherd. I recognized 
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him easily, although he looked very hum- 
ble and had lost the fierceness which he 
displayed when he roughly pulled me off 
my seat on that memorable first railroad 
journey from Budapest to Vienna. He 
failed to recall to memory the Serbian boy 
“with yellow sheepskin coat and cap and 
the gaily colored bag. I gave him a 
generous tip as a reward for driving me 
into the arms of my good American 
friends, who saw me safely landed in 
Prague, and the memory of whose kind 
act suggested my running off to the land 
of Lincoln. 

“ America is the land of rapid changes,” 
he said, when I told him that I was that 
boy, and he added: “You must have 
changed much, looking as you do like a 
real American; but we here and our dear 
old Austria are like all old people; we do 
not change except to grow older and more 
decrepit.” He expressed exactly what I 
felt as I looked to the right and to the left 
of the train which was taking me to 
Budapest. Everything seemed to move 
slowly, with the deliberate step of feeble 
old age. Budapest looked small, and the 
suspension bridge, which nearly took my 
breath away eleven years before, when I 
first saw it, looked puny in comparison 
with the Brooklyn suspension bridge. 

I spent no time in looking around in 
order to explore the virtues of the Magyar 
metropolis, but hustled, and presently I 
was on the boat which eleven years before 
brought me to Budapest. I could hardly 
believe that it was the same boat. It 
must have shrunk incredibly, I thought, 
or else my life in America had changed the 
vision of my eyes. Everything I saw 
looked small and shrivelled up, and if I 
had not seen the snow-covered giants of 
Switzerland as viewed from the top of 
Titlis, Europe itself might have appeared 
to me as small and shrivelled up. 

When supper was served I noticed that 
everybody had atrocious table manners, 
even people of high official rank, several 
of whom I discovered among my fellow 
passengers. Eleven years before every- 
body on the boat looked so high and 
mighty that I was almost afraid to look 
at them, but this time I was much 
tempted to imagine that I was consider- 
ably above most of my fellow passengers. 
I resisted the temptation. It was a good 
thing that my climbing of the Titlis nearly 
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floored me; it suppressed much of that 
haughtiness which naturalized American 
immigrants bring with them when they 
visit Europe. 


The next morning I noticed a group of 
Serb students who were returning home 
from the universities of Vienna and Buda- 
pest. They were from my native Voyvo- 
dina, and not from Serbia, as I found out 
later. Their appearance did not impress 
me very agreeably, but nevertheless I 
quivered with delight when I heard their 
Serb language. They spoke freely, al- 
though they must have noticed that they 
attracted my attention. One of them re- 
marked that I could pass for a Serb, if it 
were not for my manner, my dress, and 
my very ruddy complexion. The voyage 
across the Atlantic and a week’s tramping 
in Switzerland were responsible for my 
exaggerated ruddiness. A second one 
thought that young Serb peasants in 
Banat are just as ruddy, particularly dur- 
ing the harvest season, but he admitted 
that my appearance did not suggest that 
my occupation was that of a peasant. 
Another one suggested that I was prob- 


ably a rich South American with very 
much red Indian blood in my veins. I 
laughed and, introducing myself, in- 
formed him, speaking Serb with some 
difficulty, that I was neither a South 
American nor an Indian, but just a Serb 
student who was a citizen of the United 


States. A Serb from the United States 
was a very rare bird in those days and, 
needless to say, I was invited most cor- 
dially to join the group, which I did. Not 
one of them reminded me of the alert, 
well-groomed, athletic, and playful Amer- 
ican college boys. They all had long hair 
brushed back in a careless fashion, affect- 
ing the appearance of dreamy poets or 
disciples of radical doctrines. Most of 
them had slouch hats with wide brims, 
indicating radical tendencies. Their faces 
looked pale and suggested excessive in- 
door confinement in Vienna and Budapest 
cafés, playing chess or cards, or discussing 
radical doctrines. Most of them would 
have been hazed if they had matriculated 
in any American college without modify- 
ing much their appearance and manner. 

‘hey certainly took themselves very seri- 
ously. They knew, I thought, many 
things which they had read in books, prin- 
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cipally in books dealing with radical so- 
cial-science theories. Tolstoy’s name was 
mentioned quite often, and the latest 
apostles of socialistic doctrines also had 
their share of adulation. They must have 
observed that conversation about these 
things bored me, and they asked me, with 
some display of sarcasm, I thought, 
whether American college students took 
any interest in modern advanced thought. 
“They do,” said I, considerably irritated, 
“and if it were not for Maxwell’s new 
electrical theory and for other advanced 
theories in modern physics I would not 
have come to your moribund old Europe.” 
“Advanced thought in social and not in 
physical sciences,” they said, explaining 
their original question, and I answered 
that the most popular American doctrine 
in social science still rested upon founda- 
tions laid a hundred years before that 
time, in a document called the Declara- 
tion of Independence. They knew very 
little about it, and I knew even less about 
their radical social-science theories, and 
we changed the subject of our conversa- 
tion. 

Late in the afternoon the boat ap- 
proached Karlovac and the hills of 
Froushka Gora. I could not help remi- 
niscing, and entertained my Serb ac- 
quaintances with a description of my 
experiences with the theological students 
eleven years earlier, including the disap- 
pearance of my roast goose. My Serbian 
vocabulary was quite shaky, but never- 
theless I made quite a hit, and they 
begged me to go on with my reminis- 
cences. Whenever I was at a loss for a 
word, they helped me out. Toward sun- 
set Belgrade hove in sight, and its majestic 
appearance thrilled me and made my Serb 
vocabulary run as smoothly as ever. I 
saluted Belgrade as the acropolis of all the 
Serbs, and expressed the hope that it 
might soon become the metropolis of all 
the southern Slavs. “This is the kind of 
advanced thought in social and political 
science that American students are inter- 
ested in,” I said, reminding them of their 
former question, and I added a few sar- 
castic remarks about advanced thoughts 
in social and political science which are 
not born in the heart of a nation but im- 
ported from the dens of French, German, 
and Russian theorists. They quickly 
caught what I called the American point 
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of view, but they did not oppose it, for 
fear, I thought, of offending me. They 
saw the American chip on my shoulder, 
and did not care to knock it off. 

I had not seen Belgrade since I was a 
little boy, and as the boat approached it 
I saw its high fort rising like a Gibraltar 
above the waters of the Danube and look- 
ing anxiously across the endless plains of 
Austria-Hungary, which, like wide-open 
jaws of a hungry dragon, seemed to 
threaten to swallow it up. Everything I 
saw in Austria-Hungary looked small and 
shrivelled up, but Belgrade looked to me 
as if its proud head would touch the stars. 
The history of the long-suffering Serb race 
was grouped around it, and that lifted it 
up in my imagination to sublime heights. 
I was much tempted to stop there and 
climb up to the top of Mount Avala, near 
Belgrade, and from there send my greet- 
ings to heroic Serbia, just as I had sent 
my greetings to heroic Switzerland from 
the top of snow-covered Titlis. But I 
was told to look sharp if I wished to catch 
the last local boat to Panchevo, and so I 
bade good-by and au revoir to white- 
towered Belgrade, as the Serbian gouslars 
call it. 

When the local boat arrived in Pan- 
chevo a delegation of young men, includ- 
ing one of the Serb students who came 
with me from Budapest, transferred me 
to another boat, which was crowded with 
what looked like a gay wedding-party. 
The singing society of Panchevo had char- 
tered this boat to take it and its friends 
to Karlovac, where a great national gath- 
ering of Serbs was to take place on the fol- 
lowing day. The earthly remains of the 
great Serb poet Branko Radichevich 
were to arrive there from Vienna, where, 
when still a youth, he died and was buried 
thirty years before that time. His body 
was to be transferred to and buried near 
Karlovac, on Strazhilovo hill, which was 
glorified by his immortal verses. His 
lyrics were messages to all Serbs, calling 
upon them to nurse their traditions and 
prepare for their national reunion. Rep- 
resentative Serbs from all parts of Serb- 
dom were to assemble in Karlovac to 

escort the earthly remains of the popular 
poet to his last resting-place. I was to 
represent America, hence the invitation 
to join the Panchevo delegation. Serb 
nationalism flamed up in my heart again. 
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Our boat arrived at Karlovac in the 
early hours of the following morning, and 
there we found many singing societies and 
delegates from Voyvodina, Serbia, Bosnia, 
Herzegovina, and Montenegro. A most 
picturesque gathering of splendid-looking 
young men and women, many of them in 
their national costumes of brilliant colors. 
The funeral procession started early in the 
afternoon. The singing societies from 
the principal centres of Serbdom, lined up 
in the march in proper succession, took 
up in turn the singing of the solemn and 
wonderfully harmonious funeral hymn: 
“Holy God, almighty God, immortal 
God, have mercy upon us.” 

The Orthodox church permits no instru- 
mental music. Those who have had the 
good fortune to listen to Russian choirs 
know the power and the spiritual charm 
of their choral singing. Serb choirs are 
not their inferiors. No music appeals to 
our hearts so strongly as the music of the 
human voice. Every one of the singers 
in that procession at Karlovac felt that he 
was paying his last vocal tribute to the 
sacred memory of the national poet, and 
his voice rose up to the heavens above as 
if carried there by the wings of his in- 
spired soul. The effect was irresistible, 
and there was not a single dry eye in the 
great national gathering. A dismem- 
bered nation united in tears was a most 
solemn and inspiring spectacle. One 
could not help feeling that these tears 
were welcome to the thirsty soil which 
nourished the roots of Serb nationalism. 
A nation which is united in song and in 
tears will never lose its unity. If the 
governments of Vienna and Budapest had 
foreseen the emotions which that solemn 
ceremony would arouse in the hearts of 
that vast and representative gathering 
coming from every part of the dismem- 
bered Serbdom, they would never have 
permitted it. But that would have 
meant the exercise of the perceptions of 
subtle psychology which these govern- 
ments never had. 

When the boat returned to Panchevo, 
Protoyeray Zivkovich, the poet-priest, 
who first suggested my transference from 
Panchevo to Prague, was watching for my 
arrival, and received me with tears of joy 
in his eyes. He was a protecting friend 
and adviser of my boyhood days, and he 
always considered himself indirectly re- 


























sponsible for my wandering away to the 
distant shores of America. When I 
thanked him for the choice feast which he 
had prepared for me, he assured me that 
his feast was only a feast of food, whereas 
the feast which I spread out before him 
when I answered his questions about 
America was a feast for his soul. I cer- 
tainly did it, if I interpreted correctly the 
luminous flashes of his intelligent eyes. 
He was a man of about sixty, but his 
vigorous eye was still just as eloquent as 
the stirring verses of his younger days. 
“Tell your mother,” he said, “that I am 
happy to bear the whole responsibility 
for your wandering away to distant 
America. It is no longer distant; it is 
now in my heart; you have brought Amer- 
ica to us. It was a new world in my ter- 
restrial geography; it is now a new world 
in my spiritual geography.” His generous 
enthusiasm threatened to undo some of 
the sobering effects of Niven’s conference 
at Cambridge. During my several visits 
at his house during that summer I had to 
repeat again and again my description of 
Beecher and of his sermons. He called 
him the brother of Joan of Arc of the new 
spiritual world; her flaming sword, he 
said, was “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

My older sister and her husband drove 
to Panchevo and escorted me to Idvor. 
When Idvor’s territory was reached I 
begged them to make a detour which 
would take me through the pasturelands 
and vineyards of Idvor, where I saw my 
happiest boyhood days. There, as if in 
a dream, I saw the boys of Idvor watch- 
ing herds of oxen just as I used to do, and 
playing the same games which I used to 
play. The vineyards, the summer sky 
above them, and the river Tamish in the 
distance, where I learned to swim and 
dive, looked the same as ever. Presently 
the familiar church-spire of Idvor hove 
in sight, and gradually the sweet sound 
of the church-bells, announcing vespers, 
awakened countless memories in my mind 
and I found it difficult to control my emo- 
tions. As we drove slowly through little 
Idvor everything looked exactly as it 
looked eleven years before. There were 
no new houses, and the old ones looked as 
old as ever. The people did the same 


work which they always did during that 
season of the year, and they did it in the 
same way. 


When we reached the village 
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green I saw the gate of my mother’s yard 
wide open, a sign that she expected a wel- 
come guest. She sat alone on the bench 
under a tree in front of her house and 
waited, looking in the direction from 
which she expected me to come. When 
she saw my sister’s team, I observed that 
suddenly she raised her white handker- 
chief to her eyes, and my sister whispered 
to me: “Maika plache!” (“Mother is 
weeping !’’) I jumped out of the wagon 
and hastened to embrace her. Oh, how 
wonderful is the power of tears, and how 
clear is our spiritual vision when a shower 
of tears has purified the turbulent atmos- 
phere of our emotions! Mother’s love 
and love for mother are the sweetest mes- 
sages of God to the living earth. 

Everything in Idvor looked the same, 
but my mother had changed; she looked 
much older, and much more beautiful. 
There was a saintly light in her eyes 
which disclosed to me the serene firma- 
ment of the spiritual world in which she 
lived. Raphael and Titian, I thought, 
never painted a more beautiful saint. I 
gazed and worshipped and felt most hum- 
ble. “Come,” she said, “and walk with 
me; we shall be alone; I want to hear your 
voice and see the light of your face, un- 
disturbed.” We walked slowly, and my 
mother recalled many things, reminding 
me of the familiar objects of my boyhood 
days, as: “Here is the path on which you 
walked to school; there is the church 
where you read the epistles on Sundays 
and holidays; there is the mill with the 
funnel-shaped thatched roof from the 
top of which you once removed the shin- 
ing new tin star, imagining that it was a 
star from heaven; there is the house 
where Baba Batikin, of blessed memory, 
lived and taught you so many ancient 
tales; there is the house where old Aunt 
Tina cured your whooping-cough with 
charms and with herbs steeped in honey; 
here lived old Lyubomir, of blessed mem- 
ory, who was so fond of you, and made 
your sheepskin coats and caps; here is the 
field where every evening you brought 
our horses to the chikosh (the village 
herdsman) to take them to the pasture- 
lands.” 

By that time we had reached the end of 
the little village, but my mother pro- 
longed our leisurely walk and presently 
we stood at the gate of the village cem- 
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etery. Pointing to a cross of red marble 
my mother said that it marked the grave 
of my father. When we reached it I 
kissed the cross, and kneeling upon the 
grave I prayed. My mother, loyal to 
Serb traditions, addressed the grave, say- 
ing: “ Kosta, my faithful husband, here is 
your boy whom you loved more dearly 
than your own life, and whose name was 
on your lips when you breathed your last. 
Accept his prayer and his tears as his af- 
fectionate tribute to your blessed memory, 
which he will cherish forever.” 

On the way back we stopped at the 
church and kissed the icons of our patron 
saint and of St. Sava, and lighted two wax 
candles which mother had brought with 
her. I confessed to her that I felt as if a 
sacred communion had reunited me with 
the spirit of Idvor. That was her wish, 
she said, because she did not want Idvor 
to think that I was like a proud stranger 
from a proud, strange land. “I did not 
recognize you,” she said, “when I first 
saw you in your sister’s wagon until you 
smiled with the smile of your boyhood 
days, and then I shed the sweetest tears 
of my life. You look so learned and so 
far above us plain folks of Idvor that no- 
body will recognize the Misha they used 
to know, and whom they long to see, un- 
less you show them the boy that they 
used to know.” My promise to return to 
Idvor “rich in learning and academic 
honors” was evidently made good, ac- 
cording to my mother’s opinion. But did 
not this learning and these academic hon- 
ors carry with them an air which did not 
harmonize with the old-fashioned notions 
of Idvor? This, I believed, was in my 
mother’s mind, and I made a careful note 
of it. 

Idvor came to see me, and it assured 
me that there was no youngster in all the 
great plains of Voyvodina who was 
nearer to the heart of his native village 
than Misha. This affectionate regard 
was won by my strict observance of all 
the old customs of Idvor, as, for instance, 
kissing the hand of the old people of 
Idvor, and in return being kissed by them 
on the forehead. On the other hand, 
young peasant boys and girls of Idvor 
kissed my hand, and I kissed them on the 
cheek and petted them. My cousin, 
much older than I, was an ex-soldier and 
a stern Knez (chief) of the village. He 


was the oldest male member and, there- 
fore, the head of the Pupins. I was ex- 
pected to keep this in mind constantly, 
and I did it whenever I stood in his 
mighty presence. American citizenship 
eliminated my allegiance to the Emperor 
‘of Austria-Hungary but not to the auto- 
cratic Knez of Idvor. There was another 
great person in Idvor whose presence in- 
spired awe. He was my koum (god- 
father). My mother had lost all her 
children that were born in her earlier 
years, and was left childless for many 
years. She then bore two daughters 
when she was over thirty. I was born 
when she was over forty, in answer to 
her fervent prayer, she firmly believed, 
that God grant her a son. A boy born 
late in life, if he is to live, must, according 
to a popular belief in Idvor, be handed 
out through the front window to the first 
person who comes along, and that person 
has to carry the baby to church quickly 
and have it baptized. In this manner a 
very poor and humble peasant of Idvor 
became my koum. A koum’s authority 
over his godchild is, theoretically at least, 
unlimited, according to Serbian custom. 
In practice, a godchild must eat humble 
pie when the koum is present. Between 
my cousin, who, as Knez, was at the head 
of the village, and my koum, who was 
somewhere near the bottom of the village, 
I had some difficulty to steer the correct 
course of conduct. I succeeded, thanks 
to my efforts to please my mother, and 
the peasants of Idvor most cheerfully ad- 
mitted that America must be a fine Chris- 
tian country, since it gave me a training 
which harmonizes so well with the Chris- 
tian traditions of Idvor. My presidency 
in the junior year at Columbia College; 
my undisputed authority among some of 
the young aristocrats of New York; and 
the many scholastic successes in my aca- 
demic career had sown some seeds of 
vanity and false pride in my heart. But 
these seeds were smothered by the inexor- 
able rigors of Idvor’s traditions. Humil- 
ity is the cardinal virtue in a youth among 
the peasants of Idvor. 

Needless to say that the story of my 
life since I left Idvor was retold many a 
time until my mother and my sisters 
knew it by heart. It was sweet music to 
their ears. I enjoyed it, too, because 
summer evenings'in a Serbian garden are 
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most conducive to spinning out of remi- 
niscent tales. The village worthies spent 
many Sunday afternoons in my mother’s 
garden asking many, many a question 
about America. Tales about things like 
the Brooklyn Bridge, the elevated rail- 
road, the tall buildings in New York, and 
the agricultural operations of the West 
were received with many expressions of 
wonder, but at times also, I thought, with 
some reserve. A simple peasant mind 
could not accept without considerable re- 
serve the statement that a machine can 
cut, bind, and load the seasoned wheat, 
all at the same time, with nothing but a 
few stupid horses to drag it along. After 
a while my store of information became 
exhausted, and I had much less to say, 
but the wise men of Idvor urged me to go 
on. They met my apologies with the 
statement that peasant Ghiga never left 
Idvor in all his life until one day he went 
to a neighboring village, about ten miles 
away, and saw the county fair. He re- 
turned to Idvor on the same day, and for 
six weeks he never ceased talking about 
the great things which he saw at that 
county fair. “Just imagine,” said the 
priest, “how much he would have had to 
say if he had been nine years in great 
America!” 

I was overwhelmed with invitations to 
attend concerts and festivals in many 
places of my native Banat, and when I 
attended I was often called upon to say 
something about America, and, of course, 
I spoke about my favorite subject: “The 
American Doctrine of Freedom.” People 
talked and papers wrote about it. One 
day the Fehispan, the governor of Toron- 
tal, where Idvor belonged under the new 
division of Hungary, sent for me, and ap- 
pointed the hour for a conference. I 
went, carrying my American citizenship 
papers and my Columbia diploma in my 
pocket. When I entered his office I saw 
a handsome young man of about thirty, 
quite athletic in appearance, and looking 
like an English aristocrat in dress and 
in manner. I was told beforehand that 
he was a young Hungarian nobleman who 
prided himself upon his English university 
training. I wondered how he would act 
when he saw before him a Serb youth 
from the peasant village of Idvor who 
prided himself upon his American college 
training. He looked puzzled when I en- 
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tered and saluted him with a Serbian 
“Dobroytro gospodine!” (“Good morn- 
ing, sir’) accompanying my salute with an 
Anglo-Saxon bow, that is a jerky motion 
of the head from the shoulders up. The 
bow of continental Europe is much more 
elaborate. After some hesitation he 
asked me to sit down, and then, as if by 
an afterthought, he brought a chair him- 
self and offered it to me. We spoke in 
English, since I did not understand Hun- 
garian, and he did not care to speak Serb. 
By way of introduction I showed him my 
American citizenship papers and my di- 
ploma, and he remarked that these docu- 
ments agreed with my appearance and 
manner, adding quickly that he meant a 
compliment. He asked me how I liked 
Idvor and Hungary. When I told him 
that I never knew much about Hungary, 
but that Budapest and even its famous 
bridge looked to me small and shrivelled 
up, probably because I compared things 
there with things in New York, “It is 
big enough, is it not, to be the metropolis 
of the southern Slavs in Hungary?” he 
asked. “It undoubtedly is,” said I, “but 
somewhat inconvenient and unnatural.” 
I volunteered this opinion, seeing from his 
somewhat inquisitorial manner that he 
knew much about my doings, and that he 
had heard of my salute to Belgrade when 
my boat from Budapest approached it a 
month earlier. 

“This, I suppose, is the doctrine which 
you preached at Karlovac, at the national 
gathering there?” asked the handsome 
and genial inquisitor, and I answered: 
“No; I had no time; I was too busy carry- 
ing the body of the great poet to Strazhi- 
lovo. Besides, the Karlovac ceremony 
itself was really a grand sermon which 
glorified that doctrine, and some day it 
may prevail, when the slow mind of the 
southern Slav wakes up and does the nat- 
ural thing.” “The quick mind of the 
Hungarian crown may wake up sooner 
and do the natural thing,” said the young 
Fehispan, and added: “What you say 
now confirms my information that in 
your public utterances you deny the 
divine right of the crown and proclaim 
the divine right of the people.” “That 
is one of the messages of our American 
Declaration of Independence,” said I, 
“and I delivered that message to people 
here who were anxious to hear some- 
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thing about America.” Then I added 
that Kossuth, while in America, was 
glorifying the divine right of the Hun- 
garian people and denying the divine 
right of the Hapsburg crown in Hungary. 
I heard this and many other Hungarian 
democratic doctrines from Henry Ward 
Beecher, who was a great friend and ad- 
mirer of Kossuth, and I told him that. 
He saw that my trigger was ready if he 
attempted any further moves in this direc- 
tion. “You are certainly frank and hon- 
est, like all real Americans that I know; 
that makes them most attractive. But 
why don’t you naturalized Americans 
mind your own business when you visit 
us?” He was much less stern and seri- 
ous when he said this, and I was only too 
glad to play a more cheerful tune, and 
said: “Our most important business here 
is our mission to make you, our poor rela- 
tions here, happy and prosperous by hav- 
ing you adopt the American point of 
view.” 

He was a wealthy Hungarian magnate 
who owned several villages, each of them 
bigger than Idvor, and this answer com- 
ing from a son of poor Idvor amused him 
much. From that moment on our con- 
ference was much less formal, and became 
even cordial when he offered me coffee and 
cigarettes. I jokingly told him that Mag- 
yarism and Teutonism drove me away 
from Panchevo and Prague, and now that 
I was back for a visit I wished to pay them 
back with a little present of a few Amer- 
ican ideas. “Your American ideas,” he 
retorted jokingly, “will make you even 
less popular here than your Serb national- 
ism did eleven years ago. Drop them 
while you are here. You'll have more fun 
shooting wild ducks in the lowlands of 
the Tamish River near Idvor than clear- 
ing up to dullards the American point of 
view. The duck season is on, and it is a 
pity to miss a single day. I’ll lend you an 
American gun which is just right for that 
sort of business.” He did, and that gun 
kept me busy and saved him the trouble 
of watching my movements. The village 
notary accompanied me on my shooting 
tramps; he was an expert fisherman and 
shot, and spared no pains to please me 
and—the Fehispan. A two weeks’ tramp 
in the marshes of the Tamish River, 
chasing the elusive duck, diminished my 
haste to harmonize the political point of 


view of the Serbs in the Voyvodina with 
American ideas. 

When the vintage was over, toward the 
end of September, I made ready to start 
for Cambridge. I was sorry to leave, be- 
cause the merry season in Voyvodina is 
on when the vintage is over and the new 
wine has ceased fermenting. The golden 
crops are then all in, and the lazy pigs are 
fat and round, and ready to be served at 
wedding-feasts. In other lands it is the 
springtime when the young man’s fancy 
turns to thoughts of love; in the Serb Voy- 
vodina it is the autumn season which has 
that mysterious power. It is in the au- 
tumn when marriage-bells never cease 
ringing, and the bagpipes with the merry 
songs of wedding-feasts stir up the hearts 
from one end of the Banat plains to the 
other. But my mother diverted my at- 
tention to more serious thoughts, and she 
assured me that she was even more happy 
preparing me for my journey to Cam- 
bridge than she was when, eleven years 
before, she was preparing me for my jour- 
ney to Prague. 

A few days prior to my departure the 
village worthies prepared a fish-supper in 
my honor. The Tamish fishermen cooked 
it in their traditional way over a wood fire 
burning under the open sky. The little 
supper-party reached the fishermen’s hut 
on the bank of the Tamish River just 
about sunset. The western sky was all 
aglow with the golden light of the parting 
day, and so was the surface of the tran- 
quil Tamish River, made luminous by 
the image of the western sky. The rest 
of the landscape looked dark by contrast, 
excepting the glowing faces of the patient 
supper-party, who sat around the busy 
fires and watched the boiling kettles and 
the broiling pans. At some distance and 
standing at the very end of a fisherman’s 
barge was the dark silhouette of a tall 
young shepherd, who stood there lonely 
like some solitary dark spectre hovering 
over the golden surface of the Tamish 
River. It was just the spot for one who 
sought seclusion and longed for quiet 
meditation. No ripple in the water or in 
the air disturbed his dreams, if he had 
any, and I thought that he had. His 
sheep had been watered and he had 
finished his frugal supper long ago, before 
the light of the day had retired below the 
distant horizon ‘line of the Banat plains. 
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The silence of the approaching night 
awakened emotions which only his tune- 
ful flute could express, and suddenly he 
poured his soul into a melody which 
surely was not addressed to mere phan- 
toms of the vacuous space. I felt that the 
quivering air was conveying through the 
evening silence a message of love to some 
maiden who was perhaps just then spin- 
ning under some thatched roof of drowsy 
Idvor and thinking of him. The priest 
approached me to tell me that the fish 
was ready and that the feast would soon 
begin. I told him that my feast had al- 
ready begun and called his attention to 
the heavenly melody. He said: “Oh, 
that’s Gabriel, the son of my neighbor 
Milutin. He entered the village school 
when you left Idvor, and he finished it 
long ago. He will be married on St. 
Michael’s day, and what you hear now is 
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his sefdalia (song of sighs) for his future 
bride, who is over there in our drowsy 
village.” When he jokingly suggested 
that I might be looking forward to the 
enjoyment of the sweets of simple pas- 
toral life which were in store for Gabriel, 
if I had not turned my back on Idvor 
eleven years before, I answered that per- 
haps it was not too late to correct the 
error. The priest looked astonished, and 
asked me whether I had crossed and re- 
crossed the Atlantic in order to become a 
shepherd of Idvor. I said nothing, but I 
knew that Gabriel’s melody had disclosed 
to me another world in which the question 
“What is Light?” is by no means the 
most important question. There were 
other great questions of human life the 
answers to which can perhaps be found in 
Idvor without a knowledge of Maxwell’s 
electrical theory. 
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AN APPRECIATION 
BY ARMISTEAD C. GORDON 


Author of “ Befo’ de War” (with Thomas Nelson Page), “‘ Maje,” “Ommirandy,” ete. 


34OTH heredity and en- 

vironment deeply influ- 

enced the life and char- 

acter of Thomas Nel- 

son Page, and gave a 

subtle and indefinable 

flavor to his stories of 

Virginia and the South. 

In “Old Yorktown,” his first published 
prose contribution to Scribner’s Monthly, 
in 1881, written with the modesty which 
was always one of his notable character- 
istics, he whispered the enchantment of 
a bygone age in the romantic story of 
the ancient town where the Revolution 
ended, and of the earlier men of his line 
who had flourished in its vicinage. Its 
founder was “Scotch Tom” Nelson, first 
of the name in the colony, whose tomb, 
with armorial gravings indicating that he 
was a “gentleman,” still stands in a near- 
by field. In the same “graveyard” are 
other Nelson graves—of William, “Scotch 
Tom’s” eldest son, President of the Coun- 


cil in his day, and of Thomas, son of the 
“President,” signer of the Declaration of 
Independence, war governor of Virginia, 
and major-general of the Continental 
forces—and in the village itself is the old 
“Nelson House.” A few miles below 
Yorktown, on the other side of the York 
River, is “Rosewell,” built about 1725 
by Mann Page, grandson of the immi- 
grant “Collonel” John Page, from Mid- 
dlesex, England, founder of the family in 
Virginia, where lived, in those stirring 
times, Mann’s son, John, member of the 
Committee of Safety, lieutenant-governor, 
and later governor of the Commonwealth. 

From “Collonel”’ John, on the paternal 
side, and from “‘Scotch Tom” on the ma- 
ternal, the line of Thomas Nelson Page 
ran down through these men. His father, 
Major John Page, of “Oakland,” grand- 
son of Governor John Page, proved himself 
a patriot and soldier in the war of the ’six- 
ties; while his mother, Elizabeth Burwell 
Nelson, granddaughter of the “signer,”’ 
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saw not only her husband but her brother 
William, himself a member of the family at 
“Oakland,” engage in the tragic struggle. 
The blood of Burwells and Lees and Car- 
ters and Berkeleys and Grymeses, and 
many other old families, mingled through 
intermarriage with the Page-Nelson pedi- 
grees; and the “Virginia Cousins,” who 
came visiting at “Oakland,” were as prom- 
inent for their social position, if not for 
their political power, as had been his pro- 
genitors in colony and commonwealth. 
It was only natural that from early 
boyhood he should have been interested 
in his State and people; and, though “an- 
cestry”’ was seldom mentioned at “Oak- 
land,” he had early heard the legends and 
stories of the “Nelson House” and of 
“Rosewell,” and of the neighboring coun- 
try that had been “the cradle of the Re- 
public.” Not far from Yorktown had 
stood the summer residence of Governor 
Spotswood, ablest and most picturesque 
of the Colonial governors, who had led 
the “Knights of the Golden Horseshoe” 
across the Blue Ridge into the Shenan- 
doah Valley—the first of the great expedi- 
tions in “the winning of the West”; and 
near “Rosewell”’ still stands the massive 
stone chimney that marks the favorite 
residence of Powhatan, father of Pocahon- 
tas. A few miles distant, about midway 
between the York and the James Rivers, 
is Williamsburg, the Colonial capital, and 
its college of William and Mary, where 
the fires of the Revolution were kindled; 
and at Jamestown, some eight miles from 
Williamsburg, had been made the first 
permanent English settlement in America. 
The homes of the “ River Barons,” seats of 
his Colonial kinsmen, still stand along the 
Rappahannock, the York, and the James 
Rivers, enveloped with the golden atmos- 
phere of a romantic past. Nearer than 
these to “Oakland” were Hanover Court 
House, where “Tom” Page, as a lawyer, 
argued some of his earliest law cases in 
the old building in which Patrick Henry 
made his famous speech in “the Par- 
son’s Cause,” and “Old Fork Church,” 
whose stanchest supporters for genera- 
tions have been the Nelsons and Pages; 
and where Dolly Madison, in the flower 
of her youth, attended divine services. 
The magic of these places and of many 
more kindled his mind when he was 
scarcely conscious of it; and the glamour 
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of Virginia history was ever in his blood 
and brain. Much of it he told in his his- 
torical books and essays, and even more 
is written between the lines of his stories 
and novels. The legend of it all remained 
a passion with him through life; and one 
of his latest public appearances as a 
speaker “at home” was at a State Bar 
Association meeting, when he urged upon 
his brother-lawyers the importance of 
their writing Virginia history. 

At “Oakland” stood, until 1899, when 
it was burned, and rebuilt on the same 
site but on a larger scale, the country 
house in which he was born, and where he 
spent his boyhood. It was on ground 
that had been in his family from the time 
of the original grant to “Scotch Tom.” 
The Nelsons were great landowners, pos- 
sessing a tract of some ten thousand acres 
between the Little and the New Found 
Rivers; and it was to this tract that Wil- 
liam Nelson, who succeeded Botetourt at 
the latter’s death in 1770 in the chief 
magistracy of the colony, sent “my Lord 
Botetourt’s horses” to be grazed; and on 
it was the post-Revolutionary home of 
General Thomas Nelson, a few miles from 
“Oakland,” of which the Marquis de 
Chastellux has left charming mention in 
his ‘“ Memoirs.” 

At “Oakland” the boy grew up in an 
atmosphere of books, piety, and sim- 
plicity. The meanings of courage and in- 
tegrity and the virtues of Christian char- 
acter were early impressed on the young 
people of the household by the precept 
and example of their father and mother 
and their uncle, William Nelson, who had 
been an artillery colonel in the Confed- 
erate army. It was “Uncle William’s” 
custom to “read prayers” to the assem- 
bled family each morning and evening; 
and he went with them on Sundays in 
such a “country carriage” as is described 
in “The Old Gentleman of the Black 
Stock,” through all sorts of weather, to 
“Old Fork Church,” where as lay-reader 
he conducted services. He was a militant 
Christian, and had taken his Hanover Ar- 
tillery to the front in 1861, when he was 
fifty-six years old—a command that was 
never paroled. His nephew was fond of 
telling how after the war the old gentle- 
man would relate to the “Oakland” boys 
stories of the great struggle and of Lee’s 
army, and picture to them the places of 
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his guns in battle with the old silver salt- 
cellars and pepper-cruets, bearing the 
Nelson arms and crest, while he marked 
on the table-cloth the lines of the con- 
tending forces with crusts of bread. 

In his “Two Little Confederates,” an 
early copy of which “Tom” Page took 
pride and pleasure in sending to a friend 
of his college days whose experiences of 
the war had been not unlike his own, with 
the inscription “From one little Confed- 
erate to another,” he told the story of the 
lads at “Oakland” “amid the camps” 
and within the sound of the guns; and 
“Marse Chan” and “Meh Lady,” are 
both memorials of that tragic time. 

His father, “who among all men” 
whom he knew in his youth was the most 
familiar with books, and who “of all men 
he had ever known exemplified best” for 
him “the virtue of open-handedness,” 
taught him a love of the classics, ancient 
and modern, and wrought into his heart 
and mind the virtues and magnanimities 
of a lofty race; and from his gentle and 
accomplished mother he learned those 
amenities and graces that were his 
through life. If authors write themselves 
into their books, he did even more. He 
wrote into them, unconsciously it may 
be, but none the less inevitably, himself, 
his old home, his father, his mother, 
his “Uncle William,” his brothers and 
cousins and friends; and “My Cousin 
Fanny,” to whom, when he was learning 
his Latin lesson, he would sometimes read 
“line by line Cesar or Ovid or Cicero,” 
lying down before the fire, is a biography 
of one who not only taught him Latin 
but was also his dancing-teacher. And 
the black people on the plantation, whose 
affection for their “white folks” illumines 
his Virginia stories, and whose thoughts 
and emotions he transmuted into their 
language with faultless skill, likewise move 
through the pages of many of his books. 

With the end of the war poverty came 
from the scarred battle-fields to most Vir- 
ginia homes, and the boys at “Oakland” 
worked on the farm and milked the cows 
and looked after the live stock, and read 
and studied their lessons at night by the 
light of “tallow-dips” and “light-wood” 
torches; and the essence of all these things 
too got into the stories. 

After a brief season at a country school 
five miles distant from “Oakland,” taught 


by one of his innumerable “cousins,” to 
which he walked daily, he entered Wash- 
ington College. This was in 1868, when 
he was a lad of not yet sixteen; and at 
Lexington he came in personal contact 
with General Robert E. Lee, then presi- 
dent of the college, who left with him in- 
delible memories. 

At Lexington, too, he exercised his pen 
with contributions to The Collegian, the 
students’ paper, of which he became edi. 
tor; and he practised speaking in one of the 
literary societies with such assiduity and 
success that he won the “orator’s medal.” 

The exigencies of the lean years in the 
“Old Dominion,” led him, upon gradua- 
tion, to school-teaching for a year. He 
seldom recurred in conversation to this 
experience, save to deplore the necessity 
of any youth of eager ambition and energy 
having to teach school. During his stay 
as a teacher in Kentucky he sent a story 
to The Courier-Journal which was “de- 
clined with thanks.” In later years he 
jestingly reminded the managing editor 
of its declination, who promptly and 
diplomatically told him that “it had 
never come to his notice.” 

At the University of Virginia, where he 
became a law student in 1873, he re- 
mained one session, graduating bachelor 
of law. His life there was studious and 
uneventful, save for the making of a few 
lasting friendships, which he thenceforth 
cherished till death. He lived “down- 
town” in Charlottesville, with a Nelson 
kinsman, walking daily a distance of 
more than a mile to his classes; and be- 
yond occasional social visits in the town 
and its vicinage, and writing now and 
then an article or poem for The University 
Magazine, he permitted nothing to stand 
in the way of his getting his degree. In 
the early summer of 1921. on a visit to 
the university, his way led him one day 
in the direction of one of the old Virginia 
homes near by where he had been a wel- 
come visitor in his student days; and he 
turned in at the gate “to see the old office 
again where we had such happy times,” 
and to cut a bud from the bush of nearly 
fifty years before. It was the scene of his 
poem, “The Apple Trees at Even,” and he 
recited a verse of it, as he gathered the rose. 

When he went to Richmond after his 
graduation and opened a law office, he 
underwent the usual waiting period of the 
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young lawyer of his day, and in the ab- 
sence of an influx of business and fees he 
occasionally turned his attention to ama- 
teur journalism and wrote for the local 
press. In these early years one of his 
college intimates, then living in Char- 
lottesville, got a commission from a New 
York newspaper to “report” an “ad- 
dress” that Ralph Waldo Emerson had 
accepted an invitation to make at the 
university, and Page came up on a similar 
errand for a Richmond daily. Mr. Emer- 
son was then quite an old man, and the 
lecture was delivered in so low a tone that 
few heard it. The two young “repor- 
ters,’ when it was concluded, approached 
him with the deference due his age and 
reputation, and civilly prayed the tem- 
porary loan of his manuscript. He re- 
plied that he “wanted nothing to do with 
them—that he was at war with newspaper 
reporters,” and refused the proffered re- 
quest. The disappointed youths, the 


value of whose reports depended entirely 
on what they might give of the sage of 
Concord’s essay, retired in high dudgeon, 
and together concocted a letter to the 
Richmond paper which dealt with Mr. 


Emerson in a manner not at all compli- 
mentary. The article appeared next day 
in the paper, and created consternation 
among the university authorities who 
threatened to debar the offenders thence- 
forth from the precincts. The matter, 
however, was soon forgotten except by 
the disappointed “reporters,” and Page 
was wont to say in after-years, with a 
chuckle, that he had come to regard it as 
one of the most impudent and outrageous 
performances on the part of himself and 
his coadjutor of which he had ever known. 

The devotion which he felt for the univer- 
sity was returned withinterest by its alum- 
ni and faculty. He wasa trustee of its en- 
dowment fund and president of its alumni 
association. He frequently came back to 
make occasional addresses and to deliver 
lectures on literary topics—his last appear- 
ance in this réle having been when he lec- 
tured on “ Dante” under the Barbour-Page 
Foundation, which had been established 
many years before by his second wife. 

In 1877 he published in the “ Bric-a- 
Brac” department of the old Scribner’s 
Monthly “Uncle Gabe’s White Folks,” 
a dialect poem which was his earliest 
magazine contribution for which he re- 


ceived compensation—a tender story in 
the negro vernacular, depicting the affec- 
tionate relations between the races as he 
had known them on the old plantation. 
“ Marse Chan” followed in 1881 in the Cen- 
tury, the successor of Scribner’s Monthly, 
which had been accepted by the editor 
two or three years before its actual appear- 
ance in print. It was among the first of 
the dialect short stories of the period, and 
won immediate recognition with magazine 
readers for its charm of sentiment and fi- 
delity to nature; but it was not until its re- 
publication four years later in Scribner’s 
“Stories by American Authors,” that it 
began to be widely and generally known. 
Two years afterward “In Ole Virginia” 
came from the press, with “ Marse Chan” 
leading a notable procession of five other 
stories—“ Unc’ Edinburg’s Drowndin’,” 
“Meh Lady,” “Ole ’Stracted,” “No 
Haid Pawn,” and “Polly,” all previously 
published in magazines,—and obtained a 
wide vogue, establishing his fame as mas- 
ter of an inimitable art. 

In 1886 he married Anne Seddon 
Bruce, the lovely young daughter of Cap- 
tain Charles Bruce of “Staunton Hill,” 
in Charlotte County, Virginia, and sister 
of Philip Alexander Bruce, the Virginia 
historian, and of William Cabell Bruce, re- 
cently elected United States Senator from 
Maryland. She came of a gifted family, 
and was herself the possessor of unusual 
talents and accomplishments and of an in- 
tense ambition for her husband’s literary 
success; and it was during their brief and 
happy married life, which was terminated 
by her death in 1888, that he did some of 
his best work, including the story “Meh 
Lady,” which he wrote for her. 

About this time he gave a series of public 
readings from his stories in various South- 
ern and Western cities, which met with 
much favor and extended his popularity. 
His soft and flexible voice, peculiarly Vir- 
ginian, was one of singular sweetness, and 
he read with an intonation and expression 
that lent beauty and charm to every sen- 
tence. His personality was always pleas- 
ing, and his graceful bearing and captivat- 
ing smile enhanced the romance and senti- 
ment of the unaccustomed stories. The 
impression they produced is reflected in 
some lines printed in a newspaper in a far 
Southern city by an entranced auditor 
who heard him read “ Marse Chan”: 
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“To us of younger years that sad romance 
Seems like some legend of the days of old, 
As when King Arthur and his knights drew 
lance 
Ere yet the flame of chivalry grew cold. 


To elder hearts it brings a joy, half pain, 


A gleam by sorrow’s shadow darkly crossed,. 


As if the ghost of youth came back again 
To vex us with the things that we have lost.” 


Five years after the death of his first 
wife he married Mrs. Florence Lathrop 
Field, widow of Mr. Henry Field, of Chi- 
cago, and grandniece of James Barbour, 
governor of Virginia, secretary of war 
in the cabinet of John Quincy Adams 
and minister at the court of St. James’s, 
and of Philip Pendleton Barbour, Justice 
of the United States Supreme Court. 
She was a woman of social charm and of 
great intelligence and culture, and in her 
companionship the last twenty-five years 
of his life were happily spent. Soon after 
this marriage he abandoned his law office 
in Richmond, and removing to Washing- 
ton applied himself exclusively to literary 
work, and stories and novels came from 
his pen in frequent succession. 

His house in Washington was the cen- 
tre of much that was best in the social, 
diplomatic, and literary life of the nation’s 
capital, and in it his wife and himself 
were the dispensers of a hospitality that 
must remain unforgetable by those who 
partook of it. But his heart never lost 
its love for “Oakland” and his “people,” 
to whom he had dedicated his first pub- 
lished volume. The place remained in 
the ownership of himself and his two 
brothers, the younger of whom, Rosewell 
Page, continued to reside there with his 
family after the death of his father and 
mother, and his visits home to the kin 
folks and neighbors and friends, white 
and black, of his earlier years were con- 
stantly recurrent. These visits were al- 
ways hailed with pleasure by all Han- 
overians, and a few of the older darkeys, 
after he went to Rome, regarded him with 
mingled devotion and awe. One of them, 
“Aunt Charlotte,’ a former slave at 
“Oakland,” who lived to be a hundred 
and whom he had pensioned, sent him a 
message while in Italy: “Tell him, while 
he’s settin’ up by earthly kings, not to 
forget de Heabenly King.” 

His devotion to his State and its story 
was a part of his larger love for America 


and of a catholicity of spirit that was more 
than cosmopolitan. When he was sent 
as ambassador to Italy, in 1913, he de- 
termined to “celebrate” the event by 
taking his brother Rosewell and one oj 
his earliest friends as his guests on a visit 
to the Greenbrier White Sulphur Springs, 
where he had spent many delightful hours 
in the years of its charm as a favorite re- 
sort of the Virginia people. Here he 
showed the joy and enthusiasm of a school- 
boy in his walks about the place and in 
the rekindling of youthful memories; and 
when, after a few days’ stay, he left it for 
his post of duty abroad it was with high 
hopes of serving his country, though with 
little anticipation of the coming tremen- 
dous tragedy in which he was so soon to 
bear a devoted and significant part. Oi 
that service it is needless to tell here. It 
now belongs to history. 

Upon his return to America he again 
took up in Washington the threads of his 
interrupted literary work, and wrote the 
story of “Italy in the World War” and 
his lectures on “Dante and His Influ- 
ence” which were published in his last 
book. After taking part in the centen- 
nial celebration of the University of 
Virginia, in June, 1921, he went back to 
his summer home in Maine to find his 
wife mortally stricken. Her death broke 
up his domestic life in Washington, and 
he finally determined to return to “Oak- 
land” to live and there devote himself to 
the composition of his “Recollections.” 
Two days after his arrival he paid to 
nature the debt that is charged against 
mortality. The story of his end is such 
a one as he might have woven into some 
tale of his about “his people.” The “Old 
Virginian,” after a time of early hardship 
and struggle that finally had brought him 
a fame beyond that of most writers of his 
generation, had come back to “fall on 
sleep” amid the loved home scenes, in 
the kindly presence of those who were 
his nearest and dearest. 

On the first day of November, 1922, he 
was in the garden at “Oakland,” in com- 
pany with his brother Rosewell’s wile 
and two faithful servants of many years, 
engaged in the planting of shrubbery. 
To one of them he had just said: ‘Take 
the spade and do a little digging,” when 
he sank to the ground and his heart was 
stilled forever. 
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The Home-Wreckers 


BY BADGER CLARK 


Author of “The Gumbo Lily,” etc. 


ILLUsTRATIONS BY Henry Pitz 





HAT better housekeep- 
er do you want than 
me?” asked Rider, 
dropping a few slices 
of bacon into the 
skillet and wiping his 
hands on his overalls. 
“What better home 
do you want than this log house? What’s 
got you lately, anyway, Haley? Ever 
since that rock rolled on your foot last 
week you’ve sat around here and sighed 
and moaned like the ridge pines on a fall 
night. I’m doing all the work these days, 
but I’m satisfied.” 

“That’s because you never had any dif- 
ferent kind of a life,” said Haley, shifting 
restlessly in the home-made pine morris- 
chair which was his by right of his tem- 
porary invalidism. “You never got 
married and had a home.” 

“Home! What’s this?” said the other, 
waving a greasy fork. “House, spring, 
and fire-wood—garden stuff from our own 
patch, eggs and chicken from our own 
hens, trout from the creek and deer meat 
hanging up in the lean-to all winter. And 
besides all that, liberty—no shift boss and 
no woman.” 

“No woman; that’s the trouble with 
it,” complained Haley. 

“No woman; that’s the beauty of it,” 
retorted Rider, flipping the writhing 
bacon into an enamel-ware plate and 
stirring a spoonful of flour into the hot 
grease of the skillet. “‘A woman would 
call my liberty laziness, and be miserable 
because I was so comfortable. She’d nag, 
rag, pester, and everlastingly aggravate 
me until she got me back where I was 
four years ago—twelve hundred feet 
down in the belly of the earth, with dark 
and damp and sweat and candle grease 
and stuttering machine drills for com- 
pany, eight long hours a day.” 

Vot. LXXIII.—6 





“She’d make a man of you,” declared 
Haley. 

“She’d make a mutt of me,” rejoined 
Rider, snatching up a kettleful of boiled 
potatoes and carrying them to the open 
door to drain them. He interrupted his 
discourse with a brief imprecation as the 
steam from the kettle scalded his fingers, 
and then continued. “It’s so long since 
you were married that you’ve forgot. 
You’re in your second childhood. You’re 
like a twenty-year-old kid—all sentiment 
and no sense. Think! Remember! A 
woman looks nice and inviting, don’t 
she? Oh, yes; she puts in all her single 
life trying to look sweet and trap one of 
us—sling your eye over the ads in that 
woman’s magazine on the floor and see if 
she don’t—but later in the game she 
biteth like a serpent and stingeth like an 
adder, as the prohibitionists used to say. 
You're too old not to know that.” 

“Oh, it ain’t just the being married,” 
said the invalid. “It’s having a woman 
around the house. It’s enjoying her ways 
of doing things. For instance,” he went 
on maliciously, as Rider jerked a pan of 
biscuits from the oven and dumped them 
in a heap on the oilcloth-covered table, 
“for instance, a woman don’t set the 
table that way.” 

Rider was not above the feminine 
weakness of being sensitive about his 
housekeeping, and he glared at his part- 
ner a moment before he tossed the bis- 
cuit-pan behind the cook-stove with a 
tinny clash. He picked up the skillet and, 
giving the gravy a final swirl, began scrap- 
ing it out into a bowl before he answered, 
with an obviously labored calmness. 

“Listen, Haley. You haven’t crooked 
a finger about this cooking for a solid 
week. I’ve done it all. I’m sorry you 
don’t like my style of service, but if you 
want things done woman-fashion you can 
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just hoist yourself on them crutches and 
crow-hop down to the widow’s for din- 
ner.” 

“T’d be right glad to have him,” said a 
cheerful voice, and Rider, startled and 
abashed, nearly dropped the skillet as he 


looked up and found the person he had~ 


just mentioned in the doorway. The 
widow was a pleasant sight even in a 
mountain country, where pleasant sights 
are scattered about everywhere and piled 
half-way to the supreme beauties of the 
sky. Her eyes were bright, her expression 
good-humored, and her teeth—a point 
which Haley and Rider, as experienced 
horsemen, had often remarked upon— 
were notably sound and white. Her face 
might be forty; her starchy attire sug- 
gested a bride of twenty-two and her feet 
looked about seventeen, as all women’s 
feet should. F 
Haley’s bronzed face shone with plea- 
sure as he hastily buttoned his flannel 
shirt, a detail of his toilet generally neg- 
lected. He was one of these lean old- 
timers whose salient features are a hawk- 
like nose and a prominent Adam’s apple, 
and, though his mouth was completely 


concealed by the huge, drooping mus- 
tache so popular in the West during the 
vogue of the heavy, single-action six- 
shooter, the sudden appearance of many 
little lines around his eyes indicated that 
the curtained lips were smiling. 


“Hello, Mrs. Mead,” he cried cor- 
dially. ‘Come in! Come in, and have a 
bite of chuck. Rider’s got it all ready.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that,” replied the 
widow. “I was just baking some sarvice- 
berry pies, and Sonny and I,” playfully 
twisting the ear of a ten-year-old boy be- 
side her, “took a notion we’d run up and 
bring you one and see how you're getting 
along. How’s the bad foot these days?” 

“Fine!” said Haley with enthusiasm. 
“Since I put on that liniment you sent up 
day before yesterday it hasn’t made a bit 
of fuss.” 

“Except that it kept both of us awake 
until nigh daylight this morning,” Rider 
murmured absently, as he placed the 
bacon and potatoes on the table. 

“Tt was too bad,” said the widow 
quickly, as she saw the glance Haley shot 
at the apparently guileless cook, “too bad 
that the accident happened just when you 
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were getting along so well with the tun- 
nel.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about that,” an- 
swered Haley. “We only peck away at 
that tunnel to fill up time in our lonesome, 
good-for-nothing days. If we did make a 
million-dollar strike in that tunnel what 
would be the good of it?” 

“He means since prohibition,” amend- 
ed Rider, in the same absent manner as 
before. 

“No,” said the widow to Haley, ignor- 
ing Rider’s remark, “there isn’t much to 
work for in a lone life. If I didn’t have 
the children, I believe I’d just naturally 
cave in. They’ll keep me interested un- 
til I get them raised and educated any- 
way. But you men—in a world as full of 
women as this is—”’ she laughed, with a 
flash of her excellent teeth and a slight 
deepening of the healthy color under the 
smooth brown of her cheeks. “Well, I 
must run home and finish my baking.” 

Haley dismissed her with effusive 
thanks for the pie, in which the misogy- 
nous Rider found grace to join rather per- 
functorily, and then she stepped briskly 
down the trail from the cabin, with her 
hand on Sonny’s shoulder. 

“Well,” said Rider with an air of re- 
lief, “hitch up your chair, Haley. I take 
notice,” he went on, glancing out the 
door, “that the county has sent a gang of 
men down to build a new concrete bridge 
across the creek. This tourist business is 
making a lot of difference in the looks of 
the roads—and the county treasury.” 

Haley showed little interest in the good- 
roads movement. He ate with a hearti- 
ness that should have flattered the cook, 
but replied only in monosyllables to the 
latter’s remarks on subjects of public in- 
terest until, at the end of the meal, Rider 
picked up the butcher-knife and _ pro- 
ceeded to cut Mrs. Mead’s pie. 

“The widow’s a nice woman,” he said, 
as he watched Rider’s blade sink through 
the flaky crust and then rise again, drip- 
ping with the sweet purple juice. “She 
never comes near this shack but she brings 
that kid with her, so as to have every- 
thing proper.” 

“And to make you notice her niceness 
and her properness,” replied Rider, with 
evident distaste for this turn in the con- 
versation. ‘“She’s nice enough, but can’t 
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you see why? She’s been aiming for the 
last year to break up our home. It al- 
ways hurts a woman to see any man run- 
ning around loose without a halter on. 
She thinks he ought to be at work in some 
woman’s harness—feels just the same 
about it as we used to feel, in the old 
days, when we’d see wild horses on the 
plains.” 

“Well, what of it?” Haley argued. 
“The widow has got the ranch to look 
after and the children to raise, and it’s 
lonesome in these hills. She wants a pro- 
tector.” 

“Or a cheap ranch hand, mebbe,” 
sneered Rider, “and I reckon you'd like 
to qualify for the job. You were married 


once, Haley, and you’ve told me that you 
used to get drunk every other pay-day 
regular. Why was that?” 

“Oh, that was the style then,” an- 
swered Haley uncomfortably. 

“Style!” snapped the other. “Own up 
that it was because you had to ease the 
strain on your disposition some way. 
And now, after being single five or six 
years, you’ve forgot your lesson. The 
widow’s a good neighbor. Leave her 
that. We're well fixed, free, and happy. 
Leave us that, and don’t go dreaming 
around until, the first thing you know, you 
find yourself down in the dust, hog-tied 
and sentenced to the collar for life. 
You - 
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“Oh, hold on!” interrupted Haley with 
impatience. “Who’s getting married, 
anyhow? I just said, and I stand to it, 
that it’s good to have a woman around 
the house—brightens things up and makes 
a man more contented. She don’t have 
to be your wife—mebbe it’s better not— 
but a sister, say, or a daughter.” 

Rider hesitated over his reply to this, 
as a kind-hearted gambler might hesitate 
to show a winning hand that would leave 
his opponent bankrupt. He had worked 
and “bached” with Haley for four years. 
They had long ago battered down each 
other’s reserves, as men in such a situa- 
tion do, and in their frequent arguments 
were customarily as courteous and con- 
siderate as a couple of bear cubs in a 
scuffle, yet the real affection that existed 
between them made Rider look vacantly 
out at the pines in the gulch and speak 
slowly as he said: “You lived with your 
daughter about a year after your wife 
died, didn’t you?” 

Haley admitted it with visible con- 
fusion. 

“And you got drunk even then, didn’t 
you?” 

Rider purposely kept his eyes turned 
away from his friend in the moment of 
painful silence that followed. 

“Oh, well,” said Haley finally, “that 
was a pioneer picnic. An old-timer had 
to celebrate and do honor to the old times 
the best he could.” 

“And you came home from that pic- 
nic,” pursued Rider, like a lawyer prying 
a damaging admission out of a witness, 
“and showed your real, natural feelings 
about this woman business by throwing 
your daughter out of the house.” 

“T didn’t!” said Haley indignantly. 
“JT just took her by the shoulders and 
pushed her out. I remember that much. 
There wasn’t nothing rough about it; I 
just sort of eased her out, and if she’d 
have been most women it wouldn’t have 
mattered. But Myrtie was high-strung, 
even higher than her mother, so she only 
came back long enough to pack a suit- 
case while I was asleep, and I’ve never 
got track of her since.” 

“Well, it happened for the best all 
around,” said Rider who, having made 
his point, was willing to spare his partner 
further confusion. “If Myrtie had stayed 
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with you she’d be married by now, and 
then she and her husband would sort of 
ease you out of the house. I’ve seen that 
done. There’s nothing that makes peo- 
ple meaner than what they call being in 
love. They never think of anybody but 


‘themselves. As it is now, here we are, 


easy and independent, and everything’s 
all right.” 

“T wish I could get some word from 
Myrtie, though,” faltered Haley, with a 
wistfulness that always made Rider un- 
easy. 

“No need to worry about her,” he re- 
assured. “Myrtie was smart in a dozen 
ways, and a manager. She’d be as happy 
in a big city as a coyote in a hencoop. 
All girls are. There’s so many men there 
to pick from, when they throw their rope. 
That’s a woman’s business in life, to 
catch and break a man, just like men 
catch and break horses. But you and me 
have hit a high range, where we can eat 
free grass, and stomp, and snort, and run 
maverick to the end of our days. Well, I 
guess I’ll let these dishes go until night. 
I’ve got to hoe that garden pretty soon or 
we won’t be able to find it. Get up and 
I'll drag your chair out on the porch where 
you can watch the cars go by on the road. 
There’s more of ’em every summer.” 

Rider worked all afternoon in the 
garden, hoeing the rich black soil that 
sparkled with mica and stopping at in- 
tervals to roll a cigarette and lean medita- 
tively on his hoe while he smoked. Rider 
had been born with a hearty dislike of 
routine and hard work, yet without that 
chronic restlessness which makes the hobo. 
As a young man he had drifted from the 
paternal ranch into the hills, drawn by 
the idea that high wages and the eight- 
hour day made mining a more genteel 
and pleasant occupation than ranching. 
Thereafter mere force of custom had kept 
him working, a secretly unhappy and re- 
bellious conscientious objector in the 
ranks of labor, until, in his late thirties, 
he had formed his connection with Haley 
and stumbled into paradise. The life 
with Haley in the cabin realized many of 
Rider’s dreams. He enjoyed the leisurely 
prospecting and the hunting and fishing, 
while the necessary evil of a few weeks of 
regular work each year in mine or logging 
camp, to maintain their cash, only added 
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zest to the abundant and luxurious loaf- 
ing among the changeless, silent hills 
covered with slow-growing pines, where 
time moved only at the easy gait of the 
sun and the seasons. With a different 
early environment Rider might have be- 
come a poet. 

He had always distrusted marriage be- 
cause it mani- 
festly involved 
work and re- 
sponsibility, 
and with him 
the usual 
youthful es- 
says in love 
had been half- 
hearted, hesi- 
tating affairs, 
uniformly end- 
ing in the tri- 
umph of some 
more venture- 
some wooer. 

He had borne 
these disap- 
pointments 
philosophi- 
cally, and if his 
philosophy did 
not immediate- a 
ly heal his 
wounds, the 
contemplation 
of his success- 
ful rival’s way 
of life a year or 
two after mar- 
riage generally 
accomplished it. As he grew older and 
fewer women looked at him with interest 
he felt a certain satisfaction in the lessen- 
ing danger that some woman’s fancy 
might conspire with his own occasional 
romantic impulses to kidnap him and 
carry him over the dread border of the 
state of matrimony. Now he was far 
more content than most men, and, know- 
ing it, was as vigilant as any jealous wife 
to guard his winnings. Haley seemed 
essential to his happiness, for he did not 
wish to live in solitude, and if Haley were 
taken from him he felt it would mean a 
return to town, the drab bondage of reg- 
ular employment, and probably, as a final 
rivet in his fetters, marriage. 
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Haley, . . . one of these lean old-timers.—Page 82. 
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“The old man’s getting worse,” he re- 
flected, as he leaned on his hoe and blinked 
in the brilliant mountain sunshine. 
“These spells of his are getting longer and 
closer together. He’s an old-time married 
man and being married is like any other 
bad habit—you never do get clean shut 
of it and it’s always likely to come back 
on you. And 
then, he never 
gets through 
feeling cheap 
about his 
daughter. 
Can’t blame 
him much, and 
I oughtn’t to 
rub it in on 
him like I did 
to-day, but 
I’ve got to jar 
him out of 
these fits some 
way. He’ll be 
better when 
his foot gets 
well and he 
won’t have so 
much time to 
mope around 
and read love 
stories in the 
magazines. 
I’ve got to 
keep him 
amused. We 
might go down 
and chin with 
the widow to- 
night—but no, worst thing in the world. 
I guess I'll take him up to the ranger 
station for an hour or two. If the ranger’s 
wife should take a notion to haze her man 
around the way she does sometimes, it 
would be a mighty healthy thing for Ha- 
ley. If women only showed their ciaws 
oftener, they’d be a heap less danger- 
ous.” 

Rider suspended operations in the gar- 
den early enough to gather a few wild 
raspberries and catch a few trout from 
the creek for supper, to please Haley, and, 
after that meal was over, proposed a visit 
to the ranger station. Haley, it seemed, 
had been considering a call on the widow, 
but he yielded readily, adjusted his 
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crutches, and they made their way up the 
gulch just after sunset. The mountain 
twilight was very still and very lovely, 
and they did not break its charm by dis- 
cussing it, but trudged along in silence. 
Now and then came the distant wail of a 
coyote from the dim pine woods, which 
may have given a thrill of wildness and 
freedom to Rider or a shiver of longing to 
Haley, but was too familiar for either to 
comment upon. Presently they heard an- 
other sound, quite as familiar but far less 
primitive—the purr of a gasolene motor— 
and saw the last light from the west flash 
on the windshield of a car coming down 
the road. As it approached them it 
stopped, and a woman in knickerbockers 
slipped from under the steering-wheel and 
stepped to the ground. A man, appar- 
ently her husband, sat in the front seat 
with a small child asleep in his arms, while 
a little girl shared the back seat with a 
pile of camping impedimenta. The lady 
stooped to inspect a tire and then kicked 
it thoughtfully with the toe of a business- 
like laced boot. 

“Need any help, ma’am?” asked 
Haley, lifting his dusty black Stetson. 

“Oh, no, thank you,” she replied, with- 
out looking at them. “I was a little 
doubtful about that tire, but I guess it 
will stand up for another ten miles.” 

They stood aside and watched her as 
she sprang back to her seat, switched on 
her lights, and got away in a little swirl 
of dust and gas. 

“Pants!” said Rider, gazing at the 
diminishing tail-light. “The sceptre and 
the pants are departing from man.” 

“The widow never wears pants,” re- 
turned Haley, “except when she’s driv- 
ing the hayrake or riding.” 

“Don’t you worry!” said Rider. “She 
everlastingly wears them on her mind, 
like all women do. What a smooth bunch 
they are! For a thousand years they’ve 
bossed men with gentle words and a light 
hand on the bit, but now they’re getting 
reckless and beginning to use quirt and 
spur.” 

“Seems to me you have lots of hard 
things to say about them,” commented 
Haley mildly. 

“Well,” said Rider, with the light of 
militant reform in his eye, “somebody 
ought to say such things, and the men 
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with women folks don’t dare.” Then 
his sternness vanished and he began to 
chuckle. “Haley, I never took notice 
until the last few years how many of the 
human family are bow-legged. Old cow- 
punchers and old Sioux Indians average 


‘pretty high in that line, but I’ll bet they 


assay considerable less, by the hundred, 
than i 

“Say,”’ remonstrated Haley, “ain’t 
you got any ideals at all? Ease off on the 
women and cuss the government awhile.” 

When they reached the ranger station 
they found the ranger, in his worn uni- 
form of forest green, sitting before a table 
with a pair of telephone receivers on his 
ears and fussing at an odd-looking box. 
His wife, who stood beside him, nodded to 
them without speaking, and the ranger, 
after waving a friendly greeting, held a 
stiff palm toward them to enjoin silence. 

“Radio,” he explained briefly. to the 
surprised prospectors. ‘Just about to 
get someting. Wait a minute.” 

Haley and Rider, removing their hats 
as if in church, stood watching with wide- 
eyed interest, and for several minutes the 
four people in the room made neither 
sound nor movement. 

“Damn the static !” snapped the ranger 
suddenly. 

“Gene!” chided his wife. 

“Oh, the kid’s asleep,” he protested. 

“But J’m not,” said she. 

Rider took a soft step nearer Haley in 
order to nudge him, and again all speech 
and motion were suspended. Presently 
the ranger’s face brightened, and after 
another careful touch or two at the 
knobs in front of him, he smiled. 

“Coming in good,” he said. “Here, 
Haley, sit down and get an earful. 
There’s another receiver for you, Rid- 
er.” 

A moment later the two friends were 
listening with awe to a woman’s voice 
which mysteriously sang into their ears 
from the black rubber receivers, for in 
the more remote districts of the United 
States there are still a few people who are 
capable of wonder. They had read about 
such things in the magazines, of course, 
but the singing voice was vastly more 
marvellous than any amount of black 
print. Rider sat rigid with attention for 
some time and then, on turning to look 
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Rider worked all afternoon in the garden, . . . stopping at intervals to roll a cigarette and lean meditatively 
on his hoe while he smoked.—Page 84. 
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at Haley, he gave a violent start. The 
older man appeared to be very ill. His 
eyes were staring and the blood had sunk 
away from his face, leaving it a ghastly 
yellow. 

“Oh, Lord!”’ Rider heard him mutter 
weakly. “Oh, Lord, have mercy on my 
wicked soul!” 

Then the red came back to his face with 
a rush and he reached forward and began 
twirling the knobs of the apparatus, with 
the result that the singing voice died in a 
sudden squeal. He fumbled eagerly over 
the cabinet in a vain search for something 
and then, snatching the receivers from 
his head, placed a calloused thumb over 
the orifice in one of them and shouted 
into the other: “Hello, Myrtie! hello! 
hello!” 

“Look out, there, Haley!” interposed 
the astonished ranger. “You'll bust 
something. This is only a receiving set. 
What’s the matter with you?” 

“Tt’s Myrtie, I tell you,” cried the 
prospector. ‘It’s Myrtie, my girl!” 

“Well, ’'ll—” the ranger glanced to- 
ward his wife and hesitated. “Well, T’ll 
declare! The announcer said something 
like that—Bailey ?—Haley? Yes; it was 
—Miss Myrtle Haley!” 

“Of course it is,’ insisted Haley. 
“Wouldn’t J know? How far away is 
she? Deadwood?” 

“And then some!” said the ranger 
smiling. “The sending station is a good 
four hundred miles from here, air line.”’ 

“Do you know her address?” 

“Why, yes; I guess I can dig up the 
address of the broadcasting people.” 

“All right,” responded Haley, his eyes 
glittering with excitement. “I want you 
to phone a telegram into town for me. 
I'll go in with the mail man to-morrow 
morning and catch the train. I got six 
hundred in the bank——.”’ 

* Aw, slow down,”’ said Rider, who had 
listened thus far in a condition resembling 
paralysis. ‘“‘You’ve got too much to say 
for a telegram. There'll be lots of ex- 
planations 7 

“T’ll make ’em when I see her. I’m 
going to-morrow.” 

“But she may not want to see you,” 
Rider argued desperately. “It’s been 
four years since you heard from her. 
You say she’s high-strung s 
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“Oh, shut up!”’ said the father, chuck- 
ling. “Tl go down on my marrow 
bones to her if it’s necessary, but I know 
it won’t be. Why, didn’t you hear her 
song? She was singing ‘Dear Old Daddy 
Dear.’ ” . 

In a daze Rider went home that night 
and helped Haley with his meagre pack- 
ing. Several times during the hours of 
darkness and before the time for the mail 
in the morning he feebly attempted to 
dissuade his precipitate partner, but 
Haley disdained argument and simply 
laughed him down. The hour of parting 
drew on with amazing swiftness, and then 
Rider helped his friend into the pal 
pitating little car of the mail-carrier and 
they clasped hands. 

“Good-by, old socks!” said Haley 
heartily. “I'll see you sometime. I’m 
going to my own women folks. Good 
luck!” 

Rider went back to the cabin and spent 
an idle morning on the porch in com- 
pany with an aged and sinful pipe. The 
sunny mountains, with their drifting 
cloud shadows, ached with silence, and 
the musty cabin behind him was like a 
tomb. 

“And a woman got him, after all,” he 
soliloquized bitterly. “Here I’ve guarded 
him away from women all this time, and 
then a woman got him—shot him by 
wireless at a range of four hundred miles. 
What’s the use?” 

He took a cold snack at noon and then 
climbed up to the tunnel where he and 
Haley had centred their rather languid 
hopes of fortune for the past year and 
tried to work. He was a miner of long ex- 
perience, but never before it seemed had 
he been in an underground working that 
was so full of ghostly, growling echoes 
when he moved or so horribly still when 
he was quiet. After an hour he gave it 
up, dug a few angleworms in the garden, 
and fished out the afternoon along the 
clear, rushing creek, which was more 
cheerful. 

He came home late in the day with a 
good catch, but instead of preparing 
supper lounged on the porch, listlessly 
smoking and gazing down the gulch to- 
ward the widow’s place. He could see a 
rich little field of tall, green wheat, bor- 
dered, right and left, by the creek and a 
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thicket of birches and quaking asps; be- 
yond that was the garden spot, and still 
beyond was the house, a low, comfort- 
able-looking structure snuggled among a 
group of spruce, with a wisp of blue wood 
smoke curling from the chimney, while 
all was guarded on either hand by the 
towering slopes of the hills, shaggy with 
pine. From afar he could hear the shouted 
laughter of a child and the playful bark- 
ing of a dog. Then a nearer sound made 
him look down to find that the cat, a 
plump, pampered animal, had seized one 
of the trout by the tail and was endeav- 
oring to drag away the whole catch. 

“Woman!” growled Rider, rescuing 
the fish, “woman! I reckon 
you’re bound to get what 
you’re after anyway, so I 
might as well give it to 
you.” 

He detached one of the 
trout from the willow switch 
on which they were strung 
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and tossed it to the cat just as Sonny 
came scampering up the trail. 

“Mother sent you this glass of pin- 
cherry jell for your supper, Mr. Rider,” 
panted the boy. “She reckons you must 
be lonesome with Mr. Haley gone.” 

Pin-cherry, the-queen of all jellies! It 
was no common gift. The last rays of the 
sun through a gap in the western hills 
made the glass glow like a great ruby in 
Rider’s hands, and he considered it as 
might a crystal gazer trying to fathom the 
future. This was a moment of destiny 
and he realized it. Then, quickly and 
quietly, as most of the truly great deci- 
sions in life are made, he picked up the 
string of trout and handed 
them to Sonny. 

“Take that mess of fish 
down to your mother, son,” 
he said gently, almost sadly, 
“and tell her I aim to drop 
in this evening and visit a 
spell.” 





A low, comfortable-looking structure, snuggled among a group 


of spruce 





‘* Mainsprings of Men”’ 
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Author of “Horny Hands and Hampered Elbows,” etc. 


I. WHY DO WE FEEL THAT WAY? 





E are now eight thou- 
sand feet above sea- 
level,” the guide ex- 
plained to his party. 
“Beyond this altitude 
you will see no more 
trees.” 

Two hours later they 
paused again for breath. 

“We have now reached nearly two 
miles of elevation,’ the leader informed 
them. “From now on, we shall encounter 
no more vegetation.” 

Almost worn out, the group paused a 
few thousand feet higher up as he pointed 
to the heights above. 

“You must now make your final prepa- 
rations for the night upon the summit. 











Beyond this level you will find no more— 
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picture post-cards 

It is useless to make a more serious at- 
tempt to remind us how completely it is 
our associations with each other that con- 
stitute the real bread and meat and cake 
of the meal of life, with shelter, food, and 
raiment serving as the mere cups and 
saucers thereof. 

Mother, child, home, fatherland, 
friends, honor, God—all these call forth 
our energies up to that last full measure of 
devotion which reaches beyond life’s 
farthest limits. Each is a name for a par- 
ticular kind of bond between one person 
and another. Together they make the 
upper part of that frame of relationships 
with our fellow humans within which all 
the action of our life’s drama finds its 
setting. 

A fourteen-year-old lad in France has 
described the distances these bonds or 
barriers are constantly establishing for 
determining our group, as well as our in- 
dividual, points of view: 

“Tt was only a little river, almost a 
brook; it was called the Yser. One could 
talk from one side to the other without 


go 


raising one’s voice, and the birds could fly 
over it with one sweep of their wings. 
And on the two banks there were millions 
of men, the one turned toward the other, 
eye toeye. But the distance which sepa 
rated them was greater than the stars in 
the sky; it was the distance which sepa- 
rates right from injustice. 

“The ocean is so vast that the sea-gulls 

do not dare to cross it. During seven 
days and seven nights, the great steam- 
ships of America, going at full speed, drive 
through the deep waters before the light- 
houses of France come into view. But 
from one side to another hearts are touch- 
ing.” 
With these distances that mark the 
wars of nations, we have, unfortunate- 
ly, been long familiar; the catastrophes 
they threaten were never better known 
nor better feared than to-day. But 
meanwhile, nearer and more disconcert- 
ing threats have arisen from the new 
Ysers which separate industrial and social 
group from group with a distance greater 
than the distance of the stars of the sky, 
inside the various national boundaries. 

Within the last twenty years it has been 
my fortune to enjoy exceptional oppor- 
tunity to pass back and forth between 
the lines that divide the common laborer 
from the captain of industry. Whether 
here in America or in Britain, Germany, 
or France, each crossing of this “No 
Man’s Land” has brought a fresh though 
paradoxical surprise—surprise, first, at 
the sharp concreteness of the bristling 
differences between group and group; 
and, next, at the amazing though in- 
tangible power of the similarities which, 
deep beneath the surface, bind the fac- 
tions unalterably to each other. 

It is bad enough that to-day in America 
group stands opposed to group with such 
distances as only our Civil War revealed. 
It is infinitely worse that each group 
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seeks to justify its stand by putting the 
blame on “human nature.” 

According to all the contestants it is 
“human nature” that causes the blood- 
shed of interclass as well as international 
warfare—and, of necessity, always will. 
It is “human nature” that causes such 
unmitigated loafing as surprised me in the 
labor gangs of the steel plants, and always 
will. “Human nature,” it is, that bars 
the way—and always will—against all ef- 
forts to secure reasonable reactions from 
Glasgow’s dockers or the “ Wobblies” of 
the Northwest’s lumber-camp or, speak- 
ing from the other side, from the capital- 
istic owners who controlthem. “Human 
nature,” of course, takes always the line 
of least resistance. And so on without 
end—according to this effort at self-justi- 
fication. 

I will confess that I have returned from 
some weeks among the strike-breakers in 
the recent railway strike more shocked 
than ever before at the depths to which 
human nature is capable of going. Never- 
theless, I insist that it is time for every 
able-minded non-contestant to protest 
against those who, in order to win a short- 
lived victory, insist on befouling the “na- 
ture” that must remain, after all, the one 
and the ultimate tool of humanity, be it 
asset or liability. 

Luckily, the philosophers are running 
to the defense on all sides. They are an- 
nouncing this or that discovery intended 
to set forth as the cause of the present dif- 
ficulties something that will explain our 
near-deadly differences and, at the same 
time, furnish a means of their overcoming 
through the saving grace of our equally 
fundamental resemblances. 

“Yesterday, and ever since history be- 
gan, men were related to one another as 
individuals,”’ so our Ex-President Wilson 
gives his diagnosis of the trouble. “To- 
day the every-day relationships of men 
are largely with great impersonal con- 
cerns, with organizations, not with other 
individual men. 

“Now this is nothing short of a new 
social age, a new era of human relation- 
ships, a new stage-setting for the drama 
of life.” 

Is he right ? 

If this is the cause of our disquieting 
enmities and distrusts, does it mean that 
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these must be endured until we can some- 
how get back to the old individual sim- 
plicities by cutting ourselves off from the 
local Chamber of Commerce, the Federa- 
tion of Labor, or The Rotary Club as 
well as from the steel trust, the Monroe 
Doctrine, or the commonwealth of na- 
tions? Are we searching to-day as never 
before to find some fairly simple rule be- 
neath our dealings with others because 
we want to discover some Northwest Pas- 
sage which will enable us to move around 
this new and chilly Continent of Imper- 
sonal Organization? Or are we hoping 
against hope to find somewhere some- 
thing that may simplify the morning 
paper’s report of yesterday’s nip-and- 
tuck combination of pain and pleasure 
which poets call “this pleasing anxious 
being” and we call life? 


“Moslem World Dreams Conquest.” 

“Lloyd George Troubles Wife Less When 
Fighting.” 

“Homely Youth Stabs Handsome Rival.” 

“Dog Dies to Save Boy Master.” 

“Mother of Nine Jumps into River.” 


My friend the locomotive fireman 
glories in the fact that his job, at least, 
frees him from all necessity of searching 
for any explanation of such an absurd ag- 
gregation of human doings and misdoings. 

“You see, an engine’s all-fired tempera- 
mental,” so he explains after he has stud- 
ied his fire-box carefully and, with a twist 
of the wrist, has slid the coal off his shovel 
into exactly the right black, and there- 
fore burned, spots in his fire. “You gotta 
study her, and humor her. She always 
wants coal when she wants it, and where 
exact. You can mebbe fool a fellow hu- 
man—they’re all easy, seems like. But, 
believe me, you gotta go some to fool a 
fire!” 

Manifestly enough, both he and the en- 
gineer feel the thrill of working, not with 
the intangible spiritualities of influence, 
but with the law-abiding certainties of 
material and measurable, and hence con- 
trollable, forces. It is because these forces 
know and obey their master’s voice that 
the finest train on the road hauls its thou- 
sands. So, like all scientists, these mas- 
ters have a mild contempt for all their 
higher ups and executives—not to men- 
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tion all teachers, preachers, lawyers, and 
other thinkers who can’t boss shovels 
and throttles themselves and so are 
forced to earn their living by getting 
other people to boss them. If the fire 
isn’t doing its job, there’s the steam-gauge 
to tell you all about it before the whole 
show lies down on you, cold. But when 
it comes to getting other people to do the 
right thing at the right time: 

“Why, man alive! how’re you goin’ 
toknow? You can’t put no gauge on ’em, 
can you? And there’s no signals to give 
you a ‘Fair Block!’ or a ‘Slow with cau- 
tion’ nor nothin’! It’s all just guesswork 
—it’s gotta be—with people so fickle and 
fancy-free like ’n’ everything. Nothin’ 
o’ that in mine, thank you!” 

The strange thing is this: most of the 
foremen, superintendents, and other lead- 
ers of present-day industry and business 
—not to mention those in many other 
fields—like to feel that while their dealings 
with things represent science, their deal- 
ings with “thingers’—with people—rep- 
resent mystery and magic. 

“Well, you see business—business is 
business.” 

So the captain of commerce is likely to 
insist that the doings of the store, the of- 
fice, or the factory are entirely too diverse 
and subtle ever to be asked to submit to 
the same kind of study by which we may 
hope to understand and control events in 
other fields. 

“What you don’t know, sonny, won’t 
hurt you!” so my foreman used to employ 
the same alibi in his effort to hold onto 
the “mystery” by which he was foreman, 
when I would ask why the steel sheets 
for the automobiles were begun in the 
steam and smoke and sweat of the “hot 
rolls,” but had to be finished in the grease 
and grime of the “cold rolls.” In the 
same way labor-unions are apt to write 
into the law of various lands that no one 
shall become a mine manager without the 
actual experience of an excessive number 
of years—with the resultant serious dis- 
couragement of all scientific training. 

“But people are so different you can’t 
apply the same rule twice,” is another de- 
fensive alibi for safeguarding the mystery 
and side-stepping the “science”’ of deal- 
ing with people. “We’ll do anything for 
our ‘hands’ that other people tell us is 
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practical—that gets results. But we can’t 
take time to look up the theory.” 

Unfortunately, such a stand does not 
prevent any of us from having our own 
pet theory. Most of us are apt to follow 
our boast of practical hard-headedness 
with what serves, to be sure, as the most 
common explanation of human conduct 
even though it remains nothing but pure 
theory: 

“Tt’s all in the pay envelope—without 
more and more money, you can’t get any- 
body to do a blessed thing!” 

“Tt’s all politics!” so other millions of 
us with equal suavity and certainty 
habitually assume to probe the source of 
some far-reaching decision which may 
have come only after nights of sleepless 
heart-searching beneath the White House 
roof. 

“Tgnorance. It’s all ignorance!” or 
“sin and selfishness !’’ Thus the educa- 
tor or the preacher is likely to apply his 
pet hypothesis—and so to condemn us all 
to a long, long wait before we can hope 
for any substantial improvement in the 
headlines of the breakfast-table thriller. 

An amazing amount of the present 
highly disturbing bitterness between 
moneyed and moneyless, patriot and for- 
eigner, orthodox and atheist follows upon 
this practicalist habit of checking up our 
people by our theory instead of checking 
up our theory by our people. 

“For twenty years,” so the employer is 
likely to explain, “we have always paid 
our men the highest-going wage. And 
yet the moment some leader calls a strike, 
they lay down their tools and leave us 
flat. Beyond understanding, they are. 
What’s the use of trying to get along with 
them?” Or, according to a union mem- 
ber: 

“Here’s the employer. He lets us 
work for him year after year, and then 
the minute we get into a jam, he turns us 
out of the company houses, and into the 
snow. Just in order to get a few “scabs” 
who will work for ten cents an hour less. 
What can you do with such a boss but 
fight him?” 

“This idea that the coal-miners want 
the money of regular work every day is 
all wrong,” protests another. “Why, at 
our mine we can’t possibly keep them 
steady—and away from their constant 
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weddings or funerals, fishing parties or 
holidays. They’re simply impossible. 
You’ve got to ‘treat ’em rough.’” 

Such failure of a particular theory to 
explain the facts results in the abandon- 
ment—no, not of the theory, but of all 
belief in the other fellow’s susceptibility 
to any fair or logical appeal. With that 
the stage is set for tragedy and war: a 
fellow clansman has been proved a Bar- 
barian and Philistine—impervious to all 
accepted human motives. To distrust 
him and to fight him is, therefore, not 
only unavoidable but a conscientious duty 
to the rest of a sane and reasonable man- 
kind! 

In fairly recent times such loyalty to a 
single-track assumption, as to the proper 
means to the salvation of our souls, made 
a work of grace out of the slaughter of her- 
etics and witches. To-day it enables mil- 
lions of us to enjoy the gracious glow of 
virtue’s warrior as we hear the name of the 
particular band of outlaws our reasoning 
has thus put outside the pale. “Organized 
Labor,” “Organized Capital,” “ Bour- 
geoisie,” “‘ Bolshevist”’—who of us is so in- 
significant as not to condemn others or 
be ourselves condemned by others, to 
membership in one of these? 

Unless the “new social age,” with its 
so-called “impersonal concerns,” is to be 
accepted as nothing but a fabric of such 
frenzied affiliations or bloody antipathies 
as were demonstrated by the World War 
abroad or the “Labor Wars of 1922” 
here at home, we must find—and find 
quickly—some explanation of the doings 
of others to which we can pledge our 
loyalty, without taking on so much of 
armor and acrimony, and taking off so 
much of human reasonableness and hu- 
man dignity. 

Surely, there is hope in this: that no 
one can pass from sympathetic atten- 
dance at the camp-fires of the conflicting 
social or industrial armies without being 
certain of one thing; namely, that each 
army is hugging to itself a certain line 
of thought or impulse which more than 
justifies its action éo itself. 

To miss that line is fo miss all, and so 
to close the gates and declare the war! 

Some years ago, in the Philippines, the 
murder of our army officers by half- 
crazed natives became serious. From 
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week to week it was believed the depreda- 
tions would cease because every offender 
had either met immediate or a slightly 
postponed death. Manifestly enough, the 
instinct of self-preservation could be 
counted upon to dissuade from further 
efforts. When they continued it was 
evident that nothing could be done with 
such unreasonable savages. 

Some months later a young lieutenant 
returned from a sojourn in the family of a 
tribal chief. Shortly thereafter another 
fanatic broke loose with fatal results to 
several officers and himself. The popu- 
lation was amazed to see proclamations 
the following day inviting them to the 
murderer’s interment. At the appointed 
hour the body was brought out by soldiers 
and lowered into the grave. The popu- 
lation seemed hardly to breathe as it 
watched in open-mouthed wonder. 

Suddenly was heard a squealing. Up 
to the edge of the grave the soldiers led a 
frantic pig. There they cut its throat. 
Women screamed and men threw them- 
selves upon the ground in prayer as the 
animal’s blood squirted out on to the body 
of the dead slayer. 

That was the last of the murders of the 
oath-bound “ Juramentados.” 

“To the killer of an infidel, or of his 
country’s enemies, the Koran has prom- 
ised the immediate and permanent enjoy- 
ment of the dark-eyed houri of heaven,” 
so the lieutenant explained. “Only one 
thing can separate such self-sacrifice from 
the satisfactions of unending lust. His 
body must not come in contact with the 
blood of a pig.” 

If this network of religious beliefs, polit- 
ical prejudice, industrial misconceptions, 
or social antipathies were carried on our 
sleeves or even on the top of our minds, 
or if it were not forever changing—then 
our understanding of that line of justifi- 
cation behind the other fellow’s action 
would be simple—and the war short. 

“Say, whaat do yez mean, a-punchin’ 
into a mon’s car like thot? Gimme yer 
name and be quick!... Oh! And 
where might ye hev been borned, Pat, 
me mon? ... In County Cork! Well, 
now! ’Tis a fair country, thot... 
And now hev yez any idee what would 
be the name, Pat, av thot d——d Dago 
that backed into yez?” 
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The story of our lives could doubtless 
be told in such assertions or such “fade- 
aways” of the view-points established by 
our earlier attitudes, experiences, and as- 
sociations. Most of us, of course, insist 
that all these changes—whether their 
“tempo” is slower or faster than the 
policeman’s—have occurred because the 
facts themselves—or, at least, our under- 
standing of them—have changed, and 
that the whole thing has been thoroughly 
and immovably based in the unprejudiced 
concrete of our reason and logic. 

But it hardly needs to be argued that 
for most of us, more facts are less impor- 
tant than a reweighing and revaluation 
of those we already have. Indeed, it is 
hard to know where to turn in order to 
find a fact that is much more than a col- 
lection of other peoples’ weighings and re- 
weighings. Nowadays we stop to observe 
the fighting of a fire on the street and pro- 
ceed later to search the paper for the 
meaning of what we saw. That meaning 
is hardly likely to be the one the reporter 
contributed. The “city desk” is apt to 
add his own valuations—of course after 
these have been properly adjusted for 
the particular “slant” required by the 
management’s general policy. But the 
editor’s valuations, in turn, are not so 
much his as they are his best guesses or 
“hunches” as to the probable nature of 
the weighings likely to be made by us, his 
readers. Of us, in turn, the weighings are 
not so much a matter between us and the 
editor as between us and those about us 
whose weighings we come to know in ad- 
vance by virtue of our own “hunches” ! 

No wonder that the faculties of our 
reason and logic throw up their hands, 
and leave this complex compounding of 
our attitudes to our feelings. 

“Hitherto I had stuck to my resolution 
of not eating animal food,” so Benjamin 
Franklin tells us in his autobiography of 
the part played so often by our reason, 
“and on this occasion I considered . . . 
the taking every fish as a kind of un- 
provoked murder, since none of them 
had or ever could do us any injury that 
might justify the slaughter. All this 
seemed very reasonable. But I had for- 
merly been a great lover of fish, and, when 
this came hot out of the frying-pan, it 
smelt admirably well. I balanced some 
time between principle and inclination, 
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till I recollected that when the fish were 
opened, I saw small fish taken out of their 
stomachs; and then, thought I, ‘If you 
eat one another, I don’t see why we 
mayn’t eat you.’ So I dined upon cod 
very heartily. ... So convenient a 
thing is it to be a reasonable creature, since 
it enables one to find or make a reason for 
everything one has a mind to do.” 

In such wise our feelings, with the aid 
of our logic, proceed to the determination 
of all those boundaries and barriers and 
distances that set the stage with the view- 
points, beliefs, prejudices, “hunches,” 
and hankerings from which our action 
proceeds to flow in the consciousness of 
complete and uttermost reasonableness. 

“When Germany loses, mama cries. 
Papa cries when Germany wins,” so the 
Russian Czarevitch reported the emo- 
tions that shook not only his distin- 
guished parents but, later, the very foun- 
dations of Europe and the world. 

What made them feel that way? 

Well, the ductless glands are the latest 
to have our attention for their influence 
upon the value scales of our emotions, 
and so upon our daily doings. The tem- 
perate zone, the “co-efficient of humid- 
ity,” and a thousand other factors of our 
local physical or physiological environ- 
ment have come in for due attention. 
Perhaps the most serious consideration 
has been given by the philosophers to 
what might be called our “long-distance” 
environment. 

“Man is born into his world accom- 
panied by a rich psychical disposition 
which furnishes him ready-made all his 
motives of conduct, economic or wasteful, 
moral or depraved. He can show a de- 
mand for nothing that is not prompted 
by this galaxy of instincts.” So Carlton 
H. Parker described what he believed 
serve as the root motives in our modern 
economic life. 

“Take away these instinctive disposi- 
tions with their powerful impulses,’ ac- 
cording to Professor MacDougall of Har- 
vard, “and the human organization would 
become incapable of activity of any kind 
like a wonderful clockwork whose main- 
spring had been removed.” 

Now I submit that neither these local 
nor these long-distance pullers of the 
triggers of our feelings go far enough to 
meet our present need. They fall short 
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in this: they do not provide an explana- 
tion sufficiently simple for the daily gui- 
dance of those among us who must earn 
our living by the daily direction of our 
influence on men’s doings—whether in 
commerce and industry or education, reli- 
gion, and politics. 

Certainly the head of a force of, say, 
3,000 factory workers cannot hope to 
secure the co-operation of his machinists 
or his clerks by means of an examination 
of the differences between the pituitary 
or the thyroid glands of his two groups! 
Nor could the local climate be expected 
to provide a sufficient reason for the 
marked dissimilarity of the view-point of 
clerk and machinist, and that is exactly 
the nub of his difficulty. Even the wide 
assortment of instincts, though perhaps 
sufficient to furnish a particular explana- 
tion for each of the various groups 
throughout the plant, hardly solves the 
problem of his routine day. 

“Hello! hello! Is this the superinten- 
dent? Say, the whole tool-room is walk- 
ing out on us! Come up here quick and 
tell us what to do!” 

On his way over to answer the fore- 
man’s frantic appeal, how can the 
“super” pick out the particular “instinc- 
tive disposition” with which something 
is evidently the matter? 


1. Gregariousness—with its “trek to 
the city,”’ and its “sensitiveness 
to the opinions of others.” 

. Parental bent. 

. Curiosity. 

. Workmanship. 

. Acquisition. 
ship. 

. Fear and flight. 

. Mental activity. 

. Homing or settling (children’s play- 
houses, etc.) 

. Migration—the cause of the hobo. 

. Hunting: causes religious inquisi- 
tions, witch-burnings, competi- 
tor-beating, trust-busting, etc. 

. Anger. Pugnacity. 

. Revolt at confinement. 

3. Revulsion. 

. Leadership and mastery. 

. Subordination and submission. 
. Display or ostentation. 

. Hunger. 

. Sex. 
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“Tt’s Number 5! That’s what’s doing 
this business; these fellows want to own 
the place! . . . Or perhaps Number 12.” 
So the superintendent may ruminate as 
he hurries along with the list in his 
clinched fists. 

His problem has hardly been simplified. 
His psychological tool-chest contains too 
many tools—with no adequate instruc- 
tion as to how to use them. Worst of all, 
there is little if any explanation as to how 
they work in connection with each other. 
If “No. 5” is really causing the trouble, 
how many units of “No. 4” or “No. 16” 
will have to be applied in order to bring 
the hoped-for equilibrium of impulse 
and the consequent peace of mind? 

In short, the superintendent has in his 
hands, not a group of explanations and 
causes, but a mere catalogue of various 
well-worn channels of behavior. Worse 
still, the catalogue has completely failed 
to give the hoped-for common denomina- 
tor—the factor by which the whole list 
may somehow be tied together and the 
force or thrust of one be determined in 
terms of another. If we divide the cata- 
logue into those that furnish self-preserva- 
tion for our physical selves and those that 
work for our social well-being, it is evi- 
dent that “Gregariousness” or “‘ Herd in- 
stinct” covers such a multitude of social 
sins and virtues in the complexity of our 
present-day environment that the mere 
name itself gives little help. 

To be sure, we may see in all our bewil- 
dering variety of modern social and spiri- 
tual callsand answers nothing but the “sub- 
limation”’ or civilized refinement of those 
primitive habits which once saved our 
material skins. But, in that case we have 
set up a Frankenstein image. We have 
given our safety over into the hands main- 
ly of our fancy. He is a dull dreamer, in- 
deed, who cannot find for every situation 
an easy and apparently fitting sublimate! 

Admittedly, we shall never get away 
from the reach of these inborn tendencies 
which are implanted in our physiological 
equipment for physiological purposes. 
Admittedly, too, these have their social 
masks for exerting force upon us within 
our present setting. Nevertheless, it is 
folly not to see what is the root of the 
matter—that every one of these present 
high-speed, multiplex days of ours has so 
decreased the proportion of the requirements 
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of our physical self-preservation and so in- 
creased the proportion of the demands of 
our social well-being as to require some less 
primitive statement of the sources of our 
modern activities. 

Within us, to be sure, are numberless 
memories of a dim but inescapable past, 
ready at any moment to remind us of the 
necessity of saving our stomachs. The 
trouble is that the development of mod- 
ern statecraft has all but made extreme 
hunger an offense against the law! 
Prison-bars await the social malefactor 
who would try to starve himself to death. 
But what are we to say of our fellow citi- 
zens who each year turn away from their 
crowded dinner tables and succeed in tak- 
ing their own lives—to the fearful total of 
ten thousand ? 

In these days of the labor-union, the 
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Thirteenth Street gang, the federation of 
women’s clubs, or the League of Nations, 
the saving of our physiological skins has 
given way as the chief of human motives 
to the saving of our social faces. 

This change in proportion between these 
two compulsions—this, I submit, is the 
real change in the setting of our modern 
stage. Our failure properly to observe and 
adjust ourselves to this change—this, and 
not the formation of the new and sup- 
posedly impersonal organizations,—this, | 
submit, has brought our present state of 
deadly inter-class belligerency and in- 
duced the present world-wide “funk” 
about our common “human nature.” 

The statement of the heart’s-bottom 
mainspring wish of all of us which this 
change necessitates will occupy the sec- 
ond article. 


Winter Moonrise 
BY EVELYN M. WATSON 


ALL silent like a picture limned in frost, 

I see the twilight flow ’mid hills and trees— 

The dim, bleak, snow-marked hills, and naked trees— 
And valley farm homes’ snowy mansard roofs 

Make silhouettes against the wan gray sky. 

Cold colors dimly tremble through the west, 

To rise and shift across the darkening dome. 

The sun, a rayless disk of burnished bronze, 

Appears to sink within a sea of lifeless gray, 

Whence dying lights inflame the sky, and mark 

With fire the narrow-mullioned windows of the house, 
And touch the snowy-tinselled trees with crimson lights. 


And, as the gray of sky 


With all its transient western glory sinks 
Within the limitless, uncharted blacks 

Of night, the moon, a silent crescent, brightens 
Against the dark, wherein the stars now glitter 
As frosts which lie upon the cold still earth. 


A faint light trembles through the north. 


Tis night. 


There comes a cold bright thought—that light 
Is seldom wholly absent quite from our sky. 
The pitch-black hours are very, very few, 

If not the sun, then moon and stars prevail, 
Reflected glory bring to grace life’s nights. 
And winter has the stars of snows to speak, 
A symbolic mantle of God’s protecting love. 
A shivering beggar smiling at the moon, 

I find content for this winter dark of mine. 
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BS Patrolman John 
Kane, Traffic A, went 
on post in Fifth Ave- 
nue, somewhere south 
of Fourteenth Street, 
he drew on his gray 
gloves quickly and 
stamped his feet on 

the cold pavement. The early morning 

sun was squinting over the housetops, but 
there had been four days of cold April 
rain, and the clouds swept in from the west 
in great low billows that kept back the 
sunshine except for a flashing glimpse here 
and there. The storm was still in the air, 
and the sharpness of March was in the 
wind that whirled around the corner. 
“Ugh! Not much spring in this!’ 
shivered the traffic-cop, as he waved a 
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solitary truck on its lumbering cross- 


town way. He looked down, as though 
something in his uniform were missing, 
and shivered once more, as he realized the 
loss of the overcoat that departmental 
orders had just banished for the season. 

“Wrong again!” he commented, in 
recognition of the departmental wisdom 
that annually picks the coldest day in 
April for the shedding of overcoats. The 
seasoned cop instinctively crowds sweat- 
ers and newspapers to his bosom, behind 
his brass buttons, when the overcoat or- 
der appears; for he knows that a cold 
snap is coming. And, once the overcoat 
is off, he knows it will not be ordered on 
again, though blizzards blow and snow- 
flakes fly. 

Officer Kane was not the only doubter 
of spring. Men hurried around the cor- 
ner with coat-collars turned up, and a pair 
of stenographers stopped and turned 
around for breath as they came suddenly 
into the teeth of the wind. Tommaso, 
who had cleaned this block for many 
years, came by with head lowered as he 
doggedly pushed his broom over the pave- 
ment before him. He wore a black rub- 
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ber coat, rubber hat, and rubber boots. 
Only where the coat was unbuttoned at 
the neck did the white of his uniform show. 

“Hey, Tom, wha’ d’yer do with that hot 
spell?” hailed Kane. 

The cleaner stopped, looked up, and 
meditated; then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, went on. 

“Feelin’ good to-day, Tom?” Kane 
threw after him, with a grin. 

On the sidewalk a knot of taxi-drivers 
huddled behind the line of taxis, where 
there was shelter. The storm awning 
that ran out from the high building 
flapped and snapped in the wind. Kane 
looked over the taxis, then turned around 
in a circle as he surveyed the street cross- 
ing horizon that would hold him in its 
grip until sunset. Nothing unusual, he 
registered, as he beckoned on the first 
office-bound limousine from the north, 
with his best “good morning” grin. 
There was a shuffle among the taxi men, 
and he looked again, more sharply. 

“Hey, come back here!” a voice 
shouted. 

“Come here, you rat!” 

There was a scuffle, and one of the 
drivers suddenly shot out from between 
the taxis, with hands outstretched, and 
cigarette flying off at an angle. Ahead 
of him a small yellow dog bounded over to 
Officer Kane in joyful up-and-down leaps, 
took up a position the other side of him, 
and turned around with head lowered, 
while he breathed defiance at his pursuer, 
from behind the blue-clad legs of the law. 

“Ur-r-r!” growled the fugitive fero- 
ciously. 

“Hey, come out o’ that!” Then the 
driver looked up at the officer and 
laughed. 

“Ur-r-r!” The yellow fore feet were 
wide apart, the brown eyes were glaring 
from between them, and behind the up- 
lifted back a crooked yellow tail was 
wagging vigorously. 
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Kane looked down at the warrior at 
bay and gave a comprehending grin. 

“A reg’lar yeller dog,” he said. 
“Where d’yer get him, Jake?” 

“Oh, off a truck, *bout an hour ago. 
They threw him off at the corner—you 
know how they do, when they want to get 
rid of a stray. He’s been hangin’ around 
here ever since—haven’tcha, y’ rat!” 

The rat shifted sideward a foot, in 
recognition of the challenge. 

“Here, let’s have a look,” said Kane, as 
he bent down. “Give us a paw, now.” 
He tousled the top of the yellow head 
with one hand, and lifted a paw with the 
other. The warrior stood up on his hind 
legs, with tail wagging harder than ever, 
and placed the free paw, with its pawful 
of pavement dirt, on a spotless blue 
trouser. 

“Hey-y, there—wha’d’yer think I am 
—a doormat?” Then he turned to the 
driver. ‘“W’y, he’s a puppy, Jake—look 
at those legs. He hasn’t even found ’em 
yet. He makes me think of—” The sen- 
tence was left unfinished. “Ah, you poor 
little devil—” he put his hand gently on 
a broad scar that had scarcely healed 


across the shoulder. The puppy began 


meditatively licking the hand. “And 
that tail—it’s crooked as Pearl Street!” 
The last three inches of the yellow tail 
veered sharply off at an angle of thirty 
degrees. Kane looked again at the dog’s 
head. “Yes, you’re just a yeller dog—a 
mut. You’re lucky to be alive.” He put 
the puppy down, brushed off his trousers, 
and straightened up. “Looks just like—” 
he started to say, then changed his mind. 

“What do we do with him?” asked the 
driver. 

“Guess we gotta fix him up.” Kane 
thought a moment. “I got it. You fel- 
lers keep him on the sidewalk for a while, 
where he won’t get hurt. I got a buddy 
on one o’ those big trucks that makes the 
night run to Baltimore, and he oughta 
be comin’ by soon. He can take him 
along and drop him at some farmhouse 
where they’ll take him in.” He pondered 
a minute. ‘Wish I could take him my- 
self,’’ he added. “But he oughta get out 
o’ here quick—the society ’ll have him 
before noon, if a truck don’t get him first. 
A dog hasn’t a chance in this town.” 

The yellow pup had a different plan for 
his immediate future, however. He had 
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definitely left that sidewalk, and was al- 
ready on post; in joint possession of the 
crossing with the officer. He had found 
the friend he had been looking for since 
early morning, when they threw him off 
the truck; and all he asked of the world 
was one friend, to whom he could return 
his dog’s allegiance, in full measure. 
Kane’s efforts to transfer the pup’s post 
were doomed to failure. He would shoo 
him away, with a great show of severity, 
and the puppy would go bounding off a 
few feet, in high glee, with head bobbing 
up and down in the most ridiculous fash- 
ion, hind quarters hunched up, and tail 
between his legs in mock subjection, only 
to execute an excited detour and come 
bounding back to the crossing. It was a 
great game, and, just because the small 
dog entirely understood the big cop, it 
could not be anything else. 

They were an unexpected pair, as the 
early limousines saw them. Kane was 
six feet of brawn, with light hair and the 
pink cheeks he had brought home from 
France. He pulled twice his weight on 
the tug o’ war team of Traffic A. And his 
cheery grin was known to every car that 
passed his post. The yellow pup came to 
his knees, as he squatted on the pave- 
ment alongside the cop, shifting here and 
there as Kane waved on first the cross- 
town traffic and then turned to release 
the north-and-south-bound. The faces 
that peered out of the limousines looked 
startled as they discovered the cause of 
their sudden slowing down; then, as they 
looked back and caught the cop’s grin 
above and the serious demeanor of his 
yellow assistant below, an_ irresistible 
burst of laughter would possess them for 
blocks to come. It might not be spring, 
but the day was starting right. 

“Look here, old mastiff,” said Kane, as 
the traffic grew thicker, “you'll have to 
handle the sidewalk sector now, or there 
won’t be any yellow pup pretty soon.” 
The puppy’s eyes looked as though they 
were trying to understand, while his tail 
wagged acquiescence in whatever his new 
master might decree. Kane looked at 
him thoughtfully. “It’s funny,” he said, 
“you're a ringer for him—poor little Ufis. 
I think we'll call you Uffs.” 

The dog was still wagging his tail, but 
the cop was looking back two, three, 
nearly four years. He was looking again 
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at the ruined village in Lorraine that had 
come as the first sign of real war to the 
wide-eyed men in olive drab who filled 
the big truck. There was a church with- 
out steeple or roof, and with holes for 
windows; and the usual piles of brick 
and plaster and half-standing houses 
lined the little winding streets. They 
had stood like that, a scar against the 
sunlit hills, since that first August. But 
to the men in the truck they were new, 
and strangely different. Here and there 
a Frenchwoman stood in a doorway, with 
children clinging to her skirts as she took 
wondering note of “les Américains,” at 
last, on their way to the front. When the 
truck stopped at the cross-roads, a small 
girl had picked up a yellow mongrel be- 
side her, and in dumb show proffered the 
gift toward the big men in the truck. 
“Pennee? Pennee?” came the under- 
standing chorus from the doughboy. The 
little girl had shaken her head. “Come 
on, I’ll take him,” and Sergeant Kane 
had reached down and gathered the pup 
into his arms. “He'll get nothing to eat 
around here,” he said, “he’s all skin and 
bones now. All right, little girl—com- 


pree. Partee now.” The truck rumbled 
off to the north. “You said it,” cor- 
roborated a private, “no uffs in this 


country—no nothing.” Although not 
referred to in the field-service regulations, 
the existence of “uffs,” which is accurate 
doughboy French for eggs, is an impor- 
tant test of countryside possibilities. 
“’Bout as big as a couple of uffs, him- 
self,” came disparagingly from under a 
tin hat in the back of the truck, as the 
small ball of yellow made himself at home. 
From that moment he was “ Uffs”’ to the 
whole company. He was even accorded 
the freedom of the battalion, for it is a 
natural bond that draws one stray to an- 
other—and the soldier is the saddest 
stray of them all. “Uffs” lasted two 
happy months. That was a fair average. 
When he had gone, the sergeant found a 
hole in his affections that was never quite 
filled. 

As Sergeant Kane came back to the 
world of Patrolman Kane, of Traffic A, 
he picked up Uffs, dirt and all, and rubbed 
the yellow head with his big hand, until 
the puppy’s delight was beyond all 
bounds. Then he called toward the taxis. 

“ Jake ad 


“Yeah!” 

“Come here a minute, will yer?” 

“Sure!” 

“Take care of him, will yer? All of 
yer, together—he can’t stay out here. 
I'll have him out o’ your way soon. Go 
ahead now, Ufis, it’s all right!” 

He handed the dog over to the driver, 
brushed off his clothes, and turned to the 
traffic that had waited patiently while he 
journeyed across the years to France and 
back. Uffs looked doubtfully over the 
driver’s shoulder as he was borne away, 
but the discipline of trust was there, and 
his master had spoken. 

There was no “higher authority” on 
the sidewalk, however, and those curious 
driver folk were rightly regarded by Uffs 
as no more than so many instruments of a 
morning’s enjoyment. He went at it with 
the zest of a man who has made his pile for 
the year and is off on a long vacation. 
First there was cab inspection. No recess 
of those dismal interiors was too remote 
to be thoroughly sniffed out, nor was 
there robe too sacred to be chewed—if he 
could get away withit. There were sud- 
den leaps, here and there, with those 
clumsy drivers in headlong pursuit. 
Sometimes the puppy legs floundered, 
and a pair of strong hands closed about 
the panting yellow object and pulled it 
back to earth. It was in one of the lulls 
of the campaign that a daintily stockinged 
ankle stepped up from under the flapping 
awning and was followed into the taxi by 
its daintily stockinged mate. With a 
desperate plunge, Uffs leaped in, a good 
third, just in time to escape the closing 
door. “Oh!” There was a little scream 
from the interior. “Hey-y, you mut— 
come out o’ that!” And, by hind leg and 
tail, a baffled driver pulled his gratuitous 
passenger out of a hastily reopened cab- 
door. There was a guffaw from the 
drivers who had escaped this particular 
form of catastrophe. 

“Say, Officer, he’s in again !”’ bellowed 
Jake to the traffic-cop. “Better get a 
halter for that dog—he’s orful strong!” 

From time to time, Uffs would appear 
between the taxis and bark hopefully at 
the cop; he made a hoarse little noise that 
sounded like “uffs, uffs!” When Kane 
waved him back, he would wait there, 
with longing look and argumentative 
little whine, until a more forceful gesture 
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sent him scurrying to the sidewalk again. 
Only once did he gain his objective, and 
that was when he attached himself, by 
dog’s right, to a small boy and girl whom 
Kane was convoying across the street. 
That children, as well as soldiers, belong 
to stray dogs is well understood in the 
brotherhood of “muts”—and Uffs was 
clearly a “mut.” It was with an air of 
easy assurance that he trotted along with 
the little convoy, his tongue lolling forth 
importantly, as he did his part in the job. 
When the expedition had passed, he was 
unceremoniously chased back again. 

As the morning wore on, the gray 
clouds above were followed by great 
dimpled masses of snowy white, driven 
low and fast, and covering the sky with 
the sweep of their advance. Patches of 
blue began to appear, and then the sun 
shone warm and clear. Below, there was 
just a hint of green in the brown of the 
bushes that still live, south of Fourteenth 
Street. A truck rolled by toward Wash- 
ington Square, with a swaying load of 
park benches, newly painted in bright 
green. The first flower-wagon was going 
slowly up the avenue, along the curb, 
starting and stopping as the red and 
white gleam of its geraniums and hya- 
cinths brought customers hurrying out of 
doors and down steps to see if summer 
were really coming. An umbrella-mender 
came singsonging through the side street, 
and, to make assurance doubly sure, a 
hurdy-gurdy, manned by a swarthy at- 
tendant, was standing in front of the high 
building, and grinding out the “ Marseil- 
laise’’ with a gusto gloriously attuned to 
the charging clouds above. “Aux armes, 
citoyens!” A man walking south 
straightened up and walked faster— 
“Ah!” he breathed, and there was a new 
light in his eye. The drivers looked up, 
and the cop started as though something 
had come back inside of him. Under the 
arch in the square a twirl of color flashed 
and vanished, as the wind played with the 
memorial flag that streamed from the 
white pole beyond. And then a great 
patch of blue let down a flood of sunshine 
to reassure every living thing. Spring 
had come, in lower Fifth Avenue. 

There was no doubt about this, in the 
mind of Uffs. His day had arrived. He 
capped the climax of his ecstasy when he 
bounded into the hallway of the high 


building and, by way of self-introduction, 
began pawing vigorously at the long tails 
of the doorman’s brass buttoned coat. 
That was his big mistake. Perhaps 
spring had not penetrated the carpeted 
aisles of this temple of propriety. Per- 
haps it had come only to the doorstep. 
Uffs did not know that. The doorman 
turned and shot an exasperated kick at 
the yellow object, then pursued it out of 
the door, down the steps and across the 
sidewalk, to the very end of the long awn- 
ing. At the curb he let go another kick, 
that grazed the hind-quarters of the 
puppy, who was scampering for his life 
now, with tail between his legs in genuine 
fright. 

“Damn yer— I'll teach yer ter come 
runnin’ ’round halls!” 

As the yellow fluff flashed into the 
street, there was a yelp of fear, and 
then the puppy pulled up just short of 
the wheels of a passing car and stood 
trembling, in panic-stricken uncertainty. 
There was a quick look from the crossing, 
and a quicker stride to the curb. The 
doorman was still glowering, when a 
heavy gray-gloved hand fell on his shoul- 
der and pushed him back, back toward 
the steps, while a pair of blue eyes looked 
something not far short of bloodshed. 

“There, stand up now!” The hand 
shook the doorman’s shoulder as though 
the bones would rattle out. “Stand up, 
and fight with your fists—if yer got any !” 
The cop dropped his hand. “ Kickin’ a 
little dog around like that’”—he gave the 
doorman a look of slow disgust—‘“‘you— 
make—me—sick! I’ve a good mind ter 
lock yer up, for cruelty ter animals. No,” 
he reflected, “‘a punch in the face ’d be 
better for you.”’ His fist closed, and there 
was the slightest approach toward draw- 
ing back his right arm. “Now leave ’im 
alone, d’yer hear me? It’ll be healthy for 
yer!” 

He turned and walked to where the 
puppy was waiting, squatted on the side- 
walk and much subdued. As the crooked 
tail began wagging uncertainly, Kane 
gave the upturned head a reassuring pat. 
“Pretty near gotcha that time,” he com- 
mented. Then he looked up quickly. A 
big truck was grinding through the side 
street. The driver was enclosed in a box- 
like compartment that looked like the cab 
of a locomotive, and the body of the truck 
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almost darkened the street in its im- 
mensity. Across the great side appeared 
the words “Mammoth Express” in gold 
letters against the green background. 
And there were two number plates, one 
in red for “D. C.,”’ and the other in blue, 
below, for “Maryland.” Kane made the 
middle of the street in two jumps, and 
held up his hand. The truck monster 
stopped with a grumble of resignation, 
and a head appeared at the cab window, 
with another close behind. There was a 
grin of recognition. 

“Hello, John—thought you was off to- 
day.” 

“No, I was busy for a minute over 
there.” The cop jerked a thumb back- 
ward at the awning. “Say, Mac, I got a 
job for yer—it’s a queer one. Y’see that 
yeller mut there’”—he pointed toward 
Uffs, watching from the curb— “Well, I 
gotta get the poor little devil out o’ here, 
quick. Somebody threw him off a truck 
this morning, an’ he’s been here ever since. 
He nearly cashed in under a car only a 
minute ago. Will yer take him along an’ 
drop him somewhere in Jersey, at some 
good-lookin’ farmhouse, where they’ll 
take him in?” 

Kane called to the curb. “Hey, Uffs, 
come here!” As the puppy loped across, 
Kane picked him up and looked at him. 
“Not so bad, for a mut af 

The driver had been gazing curiously 
at the dog. A queer expression came over 
his face, and he started when Kane called 
to the puppy. 

“That’s a funny one,” he said. “He 
made me think o’ somethin’, an’ then you 
called him ‘Uffs.’”” He looked again, 
and smiled. “He’s a ringer, John.” The 
two men were silent as they grinned at 
the dog. 

When the big truck had rumbled off, 
Kane walked slowly back to his post, and 
he was muttering to himself. “ Well, it’s 
better for him,” he said. ‘“Mac’ll put 
’im in a good place—an’ he wouldn’t last 
another hour here.” But he felt lonely, 
as he had felt four years ago, when for a 
day the whole company had been un- 
happy. Above, the April sky was cloud- 
ing over again; the street seemed bleak 
and wintry. 

At the crossing Kane found the man 
on patrol, filling in as traffic-cop. 

“Much obliged, Ed.” 


“All right, John.” 

The patrolman stood hesitating. 

“What’s up?” said Kane quietly. 

“Maybe trouble, John—I dunno. Y’ 
know that new special deputy the mayor 
just appointed? Made a lot o’ money 
out o’ the war—fancy dresser—little 
mustache—I forget his name.” 

“Rothstein?” 

“That’s it. He went by while you were 
after the dog—I was on the other corner. 
He puts out his head and looks around, 
then he tells the driver to slow up, pulls 
out a pencil and makes a note on a piece 
o’ paper. Looked good an’ sore. Y’ 
know, he’s stuck on bein’ saluted——”’ 

“Yes, I know,” interrupted Kane, dis- 
gustedly. 

“They say he’s in strong at City Hall— 
nothin’ but a fad with him, but—off post, 
an’ all that—you know. An’ that dog 
story won’t stand up. When he’d gone, 
I come over—might cover yer if any more 
come along.” 

Kane looked serious. “See if yer can 
pick up anything, Ed,” he said. 

The man on patrol took up his beat 
again, with a nonchalant swing of the 
club, as though there had been nothing 
of import in the conference. At the end 
of an hour he had been in communication 
with individuals at headquarters, at Traf- 
fic A, and the precinct station-house, and 
at the City Hall. Also, he had been in 
touch with Big Bill Baker, his best bet 
over in the Municipal Building, who, be- 
sides being a friend of the young cop from 
Traffic A, was a messenger in the service 
of the city government—which gave him 
unusual opportunities for “picking up 
things.” These communications were 
neither official nor of record, nor did they 
interfere with police duty. But they were 
valuable. They were the “grape-vine.” 

At the end of another hour, a big-boned 
man, with gray eyes and heavy grayish 
mustache under a black slouch hat, was 
casually crossing the avenue at Patrol- 
man Kane’s post, on traffic. 

“Hello, John,” said Big Bill quietly, as 
he stopped for a moment. “It’s bad— 
you’re reported in for transfer.” Kane's 
eyes kind.ed. “I’ve got a hunch, though 
—TI’ll tip yer off later. Leave it ter me.” 

Having passed the time of day in this 
routine fashion, Big Bill went on, with 
every appearance of unconcern. It was 
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better not to be seen talking long to Kane. 
Not that it mattered to Big Bill. He was 
regular and he had a leader; Tom Dono- 
van could handle any trouble that would 
ever perch on his doorstep. But Kane 
was just a cop and a soldier, who didn’t 
know a leader from a wooden Indian. 
And Kane was in trouble. The fewer 
people he was seen talking to on post, 
the better. 

Kane knew that he was in trouble. 
The grape-vine had yielded messages from 
several directions. At headquarters the 
special deputy’s demand for his transfer 
was being held for investigation; there 
were no enemies in that citadel. But 
special deputy police commissioners are 
powerful persons, and the last man to in- 
cur the displeasure of one of those irre- 
sponsible satellites had been taken out of 
Traffic A, and sent to patrol the sandy 
wastes of City Island. Kane’s heart sank 
as he thought of that. He had just moved 
the wife and kids out of the flat in Charles 
Street and down to Staten Island, where 
they could all live in the country. His 
savings had gone into the first payment 
on one of the tiny, tax-exempt “ bunga- 
loos,” that were beginning to dot that 
rural borough. He was happy, and fixed, 
and broke. City Island! That was half 
a day’s journey from his new home—he 
would be lucky to see his family once in a 
month. As he glanced at the yellow wheel 
with the horse’s head on his left sleeve, he 
pictured the change from the regular 
hours of traffic duty—nine to six-thirty, 
with Sundays and holidays off—to the 
long and short “swings” of patrol, with 
its night work and long stretches on re- 
serve. But, back of all that, it was like 
ripping off his chevrons—and for what ? 
Because the special deputy had lost a 
salute—for that he was to be disgraced! 

He handled his traffic automatically, as 
he turned the thing over and over in his 
mind, but as the afternoon grew late, his 
face hardened. Patrolman Kane was as 
ordinary a commuting husband and 
father as any other bundle carrier on the 
cross-bay circuit. Under his brass but- 
tons and blue the same sort of human 
heart registered the same job lot of vir- 
tues and faults, smiles and grouches, that 
it registers under civilian garb. There 
was the added tradition of courage that 
inhabits New York’s ten thousand cops, 


that might be called different. But, by 
and large, he was the same as any other 
man, and he could not understand the 
kind of “ justice” that was now overtaking 
him. Neither had he any idea what to do 
about it. 

Big Bill was more resourceful. While 
Kane, on post, was shrouded in gloom, 
Big Bill was basking in the soft lights of 
a banker’s parlor in Pine Street. He was 
talking earnestly to a well-set-up young 
man who had met him there by appoint- 
ment. The young man listened atten- 
tively but doubtfully. 

“T tell yer, he can do it,” repeated the 
messenger. “This feller Rothstein’s al- 
ways skatin’ on thin ice down here, an’ 
your uncle’s different—why, he could buy 
that feller out an’ never miss the change! 
He only needs ter say the word, an’ its 
done! I got enough dope on this Wall 
Street bunch ter know what Van Tassel 
& Tobey says, goes—down here, anyway. 
If yer put it up good an’ strong—an’ 
you’re alderman, Jimmy, an’ supposed ter 
look out fer your friends—why, I know 
the kind your uncle is—he’s one o’ them 
thoroughbreds that’ll go the limit fer a 
man like Kane—he’d be glad ter do it fer 
him!” 

“Oh, Uncle Bob’s end is all right,” 
laughed the Honorable James Van Tassel, 
who, for many seasons now—save for his 
own two years in the army—had repre- 
sented the 75th Aldermanic District in 
the city’s councils. “He knows Kane 
just as I do—every one who goes by that 
corner knows him—and he’d be only too 
glad to help. But I don’t see why this 
man Rothstein should 1 

A door opened, and the senior partner 
of Van Tassel & Tobey entered, tall, 
spare, and alert. 

“Oh, good morning, Jimmy, what’s 
up?” 

“Good morning, Uncle Bob. Thisis Mr. 
Baker, who helps me in the district——” 

“Ha, ha, politics again? Glad to meet 
you, Mr. Baker—sit down and be com- 
fortable—now, fire away!” 

The alderman explained his mission, 
with sundry interpolations from Big Bill, 
and one interruption from the banker of, 
“Oh, yes, I know him—fine-looking chap 
—soldier, wasn’t he?” When they were 
through, the senior partner looked puz- 
zled. 
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“Well, I could do it—” he smiled 
quizzically, with the tips of his fingers to- 
gether before him, as he hesitated. “I’m 
not anxious to ask favors of that fellow— 
but—well, I guess there’s no harm.” 

He turned to the telephone. “Quite a 
drive on Sunset Oil to-day,” he solilo- 
quized absently, his fingers drumming 
on the. table as he waited for the call. 
“Rothstein caught pretty bad, they say— 
don’t know if he’ll get out.” Then a 
secretary came with a message, and he 
disappeared behind a glass door. In ten 
minutes he returned, chuckling. 

“Well, I talked to him about your 
precious cop, Jimmy. He seemed to have 
forgotten all about it, at first. Then he 
remembered—said he bore no ill will—it 
was just a disciplinary threat—whatever 
that is. Said he’d fix it up if he found 
time. And then he said some other things 
—about Sunset Oil. He’s very busy to- 
day!” The banker chuckled again. 
“Well, perhaps we can help him a little,” 
he added. 

“Thanks awfully, uncle,” said Jimmy. 

“Say, Mr. Van Tassel, that’s a white 
thing yer done,” burst in Big Bill. “Yer 
"ll never regret it—take it from me! 
That’s white, that is!” 

He gave the banker a grip that made 
him wince. 

“Say, he’s a reg’lar feller, that uncle 
o’ yours,” he said to Jimmy, admiringly, 
on the way out. “Now, I gotta get busy 
—no tellin’ what that guy’ll do unless we 
keep after ’im—yer ain’t got nothin’ till 
yer got it.” 

Bill said good-by to his alderman, and 
went on the circuitous ways that some- 
times accompany the carrying of munici- 
pal messages. 

When Kane went off post at six-thirty, 
he had no further light on his impending 
punishment. Even Big Bill had not re- 
ported. As he sank wearily into a seat 
in the smoking-cabin of the ferry-boat, 
he wondered how he would tell “the 
wife” about it—that was the next hur- 
dle! If he had something definite to tell, 
Maggie would understand; but this was 
different. He could wait until to-morrow 
—no, she’d be sure to see it in his face to- 
night. And then she’d begin to worry 
about the house. He thought of how she 
had hugged him when he first showed her 
the little home, of how the color had come 
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into her cheeks, and the cough had nearly 
gone, since they had lived there, and he 
fell into depths of despair. 

A cop from the lower Fifth Avenue 
precinct, off duty and homeward bound, 
sat down next to him. 

“How’d’yer make out, John?” 

“Dunno yet.” 

“Big stiff. It’s bad enough, the way 
they got the lieutenants buzzin’ ’round 
now, without shoo-fly deputies buttin’ 
in.” Kane was silent. “Might as well 
spend all yer time in the trial-room, an’ 
cut out patrollin’ altogether. I’m ready 
to chuck the job.” : 

“You’re not married,” said Kane. 

They finished the trip in silence. 

“Well, good luck,” said the man from 
the precinct, as they parted at the ferry- 
house, and hurried off to their \different 
cars. “Wish I could help.” 

On the front porch of the “bungaloo” 
that was sixth in a closely set row of two- 
story frame houses, Mrs. John Kane, with 
a small Kane in plentifully patched 
breeches alongside, was waiting as her 
husband came up the road. As she came 
down the steps, there was a whoop as the 
patched breeches made a rush for the 
blue uniform. 

“Johnny, be careful—baby’s asleep !”’ 

When the big man in blue let her go, 
she looked at him curiously—he had 
seemed to hold her longer than usual. 
Then she remembered. 

“There’s a message for you, John— 
telephone, at the drug-store—I nearly 
forgot. Want you to call up at eight— 
it’s nearly that now. Here’s the num- 
ber.” 

“Say who it was?” inquired Kane, as 
carelessly as possible. 

“No, just the number.” She searched 
his face with her eyes. “John, there’s 
something wrong,” she said. “Is it 
bad?” 

“No, it’s all right, Mag. I'll tell yer 
when I’m back—I’ll only be a minute.” 
But she looked long after him as he went 
down the road. 

In the drug-store at the corner the clerk 
volunteered: “‘He seemed awful anxious 
—wanted you to be sure and call him.” 

“All right,” said Kane. “Well, here 
goes,” he added, to himself, as he got 
central. The connection to the place on 
First Avenue, in Manhattan, was poor, 














Well, I could do it—”’ 


but this much he managed to get: “This 
you, John? Well, I been waitin’ for yer. 
Yeah, this is Bill—yer guessed right. 
Here’s what I got. It’s all fixed up. I 
say it’s all fixed up—can yer hear me 
now? That’s all. I tell yer it’s all fixed 
—don’tcha believe me? How about the 
deputy? I called ’im off. Yeah. Well, 
never mind how I did it. I'll tell yer ter- 
norrer. Yeah, it’s O K—on the level. 
He didn’t come across till late, or I'd a’ 


he smiled quizzically, with the tips of his fingers together, 
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told yer—headquarters only had it an 
hour ago. Aw, ferget it—you know me. 
Ferget it. Go home an’ tell the wife. I'll 


see yer to-morrow. S’long.” 

As Kane walked hazily out of the drug- 
store, and started to cross the turnpike 
toward the side road, he was still trying 
to grasp this sudden turn in his affairs. 
It was hard to believe. And yet—Big 
Bill knew his book. Yes, he could bank 
on that. Whether it was his own mental 
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fog, or the gathering dusk, he never knew, 
but he did not see the big truck that was 
bearing down on him from the right until 
he was almost under it. Nor did he hear 
a cryptic conversation in the locomotive- 
like cab. 

“Ts this the road?” 

“Yes, this is it—I was here only Sun- 
day week, to see the new house. Careful 
now, while I slow down. There, go ahead 
—easy now—don’t hurt him. That’s 
good.” Something had gone floundering 
out of the cab and into the grass on the 
other side of the road. The gears 
scrunched and grated, and as the truck 
jerked forward, the voice went on, more 
buoyantly, “That’s one on the old ser- 
geant, all right—that dog’ll nose him out 
in an hour. Now we gotta make time— 
lost a lot comin’ round this way.”’ Then, 
after a moment, “But wait’ll we go by 
him on post next time—won’t we get 
hell?” And the driver and his helper 
mingled their laughter with the roar of 
the receding truck. 


The 
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LIKE to think some- 
times that wherever it 
is we come from, each 
of us is given in ad- 
vance exact instruc- 
tions for the human 
réle he is to play, 
down to the very lines 
he is to speak; instructions which we all 
bear cleanly printed on our subconscious 
minds, which we may obey with a bad 
grace, but still are always constrained 
carefully to follow. I like to think so, and 
to hope that there is some one somewhere 
who is diverted. For, though it may bea 
childish theory, it answers many things. 
Among others I think sometimes that it 
explains the purpose of people like Mr. 
James Stephen Hill. Surely some one in 
some astral gallery must have been watch- 
ing while he stumbled and vacillated 
through the lights and shadows. 

It was Henderson who told me the 











SHIP 


As Kane jumped for safety and came 
back to earth, his cop’s instinct sent his 
first look after the number plates of the 
vanishing vehicle. All he could see was 
two swinging flashes of color, red over 
blue, framed in the circular glow of the 
tail-light, as the shadowy monster went 
roaring into the night. Then he turned 
quickly. An indistinguishable object was 
moving toward him, from the grass on 
the other side of the road. It halted 
warily, on the edge. There was a sudden 
rush—and the yellow pup was plunging 
headlong toward the cop, with excited 
barks of unrestrained joy. 

“Well, I’ll be—hello, Uffs!” said Kane. 
He could believe anything now. As the 
dog put both paws up on his master’s 
knees, with the crooked tail wagging fu- 
riously, and barked toward the head that 
was up there so high above the level of 
yellow dogs, Kane reached down and 
gathered the little vagrant up in his arms. 

“Come on, Uffs, we’ll go home now.” 

And they went up the road together. 


Ship. 
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story. It still seems a little strange that 
he should have stepped from his réle as a 
servant to tell it. I had never been a 
friend of Stephen Hill’s. Indeed, as far 
as I know, no one had. 

I had been reading a book in the smok- 
ing-room of the Zarmania. I had not 
noticed that it was past time for closing, 
nor that the card-players, sleepy from 
four days at sea, had gone to their cabins, 
until I perceived that the meagre figure of 
the smoking-room steward was standing 
by my elbow. 

“You don’t remember me, do you, 
sir?” he was asking. 

A little startled by his question, I looked 
at him with a vain effort at recollection. 

“My name is Henderson,” he said, “I 
was Mr. Stephen Hill’s man.” 

I still recall the sense of unconsidered 
things which his statement gave me. I 
wondered how many others had watched 
me from behind my chair who knew as 
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much of me as the friends with whom I 
dined, for I remembered. I remembered 
very Clearly now. 

Indeed, it would be hard for any one 
who comes from Freeport not to know 
about the Hills, for gossip has a way of 
spreading fast and clinging faster in that 
moribund old seaport town, and the past 
has a way of mingling with the present. 
They rest together like the brackish water 
and the fresh in the back eddies of that 
broad river that sucks and swirls beneath 
the sagging piles of our rotting wharfs. 
And sometimes in our quietest days, and 
in the stillest of our winter nights, the 
present itself seems very remote, hardly 
more noisome and disturbing than the 
muffled beating of the sea on the bar that 
blocks our river’s mouth. The streets and 
houses seem to be waiting then in stolid 
melancholy through the quiet hours, and 
that same melancholy steals over those of 
us who are there until we, too, find our- 
selves waiting... . 

But perhaps you know it too, for there 
are many who know our town. If you 
have ever driven north from Boston 
along that broad ribbon of a road, the last 


vital relic of Freeport’s grandeur, if you 
have followed it over the half-smoothed 
glacial hills and through the rock-strewn, 
cedar-tufted swamps, you have felt the 
stillness of our shaded streets and the 
austere dignity of that broad way where 


our houses stand. It is there you see the 
mansion of the Hills, quite alone just as you 
come to the turn that leads to the river. 

It would be hard to find such another 
house outside of the old New England 
seaports. It is still majestic and strong, 
strong because it was built in a lavish way 
out of the early profits the Hills had made 
from slaves and rum, majestic because it 
was designed before the square-rigged 
ships had given way to steam, and before 
the age of the machine had closed Free- 
port forever. Time has given it a beauty 
of its own since then, and the stern dig- 
nity of its lines have been softened by the 
gentle hand of neglect. 

Back in the churchyard half a square 
away, laid in a neat row beneath rectan- 
gular slabs of slate which have only par- 
tially yielded to the pressure of grass and 
frost, are the Hills who dwelt there once. 
On the right, as befits the founder of the 
line, is Captain Joshua Hill, the first to 
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sail from England. Then there is Henry 
Hill, who was scalped by the Indians at 
Quebec, and Lionel Hill who drank four 
bottles of wine each evening, and Archi- 
bald Hill, and Jeffrey Hill, who was so rich 
that he did not care when he lost ten of 
his merchantmen. They all lie there 
neatly in the long swaying grass, and it 
does not seem that they have been gone 
so very long, or so very far either, for the 
matter of that... 

I looked up at the spare, polite man 
dressed in the uniform of a ship’s stew- 
ard. Yes, I remembered well enough. 

I had only dined once with Stephen 
Hill, and that was many years ago, when 
matters still went equably on their way. 
He was living in New York then, off 
Fifth Avenue as befitted a Hill, in long, 
high-ceilinged rooms which were stiff and 
formal with old mahogany. The place 
was lighted with candles which Hender- 
son was trimming when I entered. It was 
pleasant to see the high-backed arm- 
chairs and the square, stolid-faced por- 
traits on the wall. The alchemy of age 
had transformed the crass magnificence 
of another time into a thing of romance 
and tradition. 

Stephen Hill was standing in front of a 
bright soft-coal fire, and, though he was 
surrounded by the genial solidity and 
strength of three generations of wealth, 
none of it seemed left for him. In his 
own house he looked more than ever 
what he was, a lingering remnant of an 
outworn stock, protected from all the 
natural laws of struggle and allowed to 
dally on. He was around little man, with 
cheeks half puffy and half flabby, with 
eyeglasses that kept slipping from his 
nose to be caught by a broad black rib- 
bon. His mouth kept twisting into half a 
smile and half afrown. His eyes were of a 
vague China blue and always wore a star- 
ing puzzled look. His hands, which were 
very white and fat, kept moving ner- 
vously to smooth out his thin brown 
hair. 

We had talked of Freeport that eve- 
ning as the coal in the grate died down. 
He had forgotten it was a beautiful place 
until told him. His glasses had dropped 
unnoticed from his nose, and his hands 
had ceased to pat at his hair. 

“Well, well,” he said. He had a way 
of speaking in a high hasty voice, dif- 
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fidently, as though made nervous by his 
own words. “I must go back some time. 
Yes, indeed, I must. Yes, indeed, I will 
—some time when my ship comes in.” 

Oddly enough, his voice had become 
quite soft when he said it, and his eyes no 
longer looked glassy and puzzled. There 
was a melancholy note in his words. So 
many Hills had said them, and it had been 
so long, so very long, since a Hill ship had 
crossed the bar on the tide... . 

It was two years later that I heard of 
Stephen Hill again. Major Dawson and 
I were sitting beneath the awning of the 
Café de la Paix watching the different 
uniforms of men on leave. 

“He’s busted!” Dawson exclaimed, 
looking up from a letter he was reading. 
“Clean busted! Not enough to pay his 
board bill. He always was a damned old 
fool !” 

And perhaps he was, yet above the 
sounds of that broad street I seemed to 
hear his high, pathetic voice, and to see 
his puzzled, startled face. . . 

“You don’t mind my going on about 
him, do you, sir?” asked Henderson. 

The apology in his tone gave me a 
twinge of contrition. 

“Of course not,” I replied; “I’ve been 
meaning to ask some one for a long time. 
I’ll be more than glad if you tell me any 
news.” 

I paused, uncomfortably aware of a 
heartless emptiness in my words, which 
Henderson seemed not to notice. 

“Thank you, sir,” hesaid. “It’s a good 
deal of a favor to ask, because it’s rather 
a long story. Perhaps you wouldn’t 
mind if I sat down, sir? We will be quite 
alone. It’s my legs, sir. They aren’t all 
they used to be.” 

He settled himself primly into a chair 
opposite mine, and sighed much as an 
actor might in some brief respite of the 
play. 

“T haven’t told any one else,” he said, 
“but somehow I feel I’ve got to talk to- 
night, and you are the first I’ve seen who 
would understand.” 

“T’ve been to Freeport, you see, sir, 
and you’ve been there too.” 

“Freeport !’”’ I exclaimed, for its name 
had joined startlingly with my thoughts. 
“Now, how did you ever happen to be in 
Freeport ?” 

He was silent for a moment before he 
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answered, and his glance was concen- 
trated on some spot behind me. 

“T went back with Mr. Stephen to the 
old house,” he said at length. “I went 
without wages—without anything. It 
wasn’t because I was devoted to him, or 
anything like that. Perhaps one has to 
have been in service to understand the 
reason.” 

He paused and smiled a little sadly. 

“T went because he expected me to go. 
That was all, and somehow we do more 
for those who expect things than for those 
who don’t. And he was helpless, help- 
less as a fine gentleman can only get 
through generations of service, and some- 
how we respect gentlemen like that. He 
could find nothing. He could lay a finger 
to nothing. He could do nothing, if it 
were not for one of us. I had to go, be- 
cause some one had to. Some one had to 
do something. You see, he could not un- 
derstand when they told him. Some- 
times I think he never did understand. 
Some one had to sell the furniture and 
make out the checks. 

“All he kept saying all the time was— 
you remember that voice of his: 

“**T want to be somewhere I can think. 
Somewhere quiet. Take me to some place 
quiet, Henderson! I can’t help it if I’m 
this way, can I?’ 

“You know the way his face would get 
when he said that, all puckered up like a 
child’s face who has spilt the milk at 
table. 

“““Where do you wish to go, sir?’ I 
would ask him. 

“*To Freeport,’ he kept saying. 

“Curious, was it not, sir, for I had 
never heard of him wanting to go there 
before. And how could I give notice 
then?” 

He paused expectantly, but I did not 
answer his question. His words had set 
my mind to filling in the gaps of that sad 
anecdote. I could see the puzzled look in 
those blue, glassy eyes changed into a 
dumb, uncomprehending terror. I could 
picture the white hands moving aimlessly 
and his nervous little mouth agape with 
the first rude contact with the inexorable 
in life. I knew what he must have felt, 
the sick dizziness of defeat, the dull 
weight of discouragement. And I, too, 
have wanted to go to some quiet place, 
and one of all others has always come be- 
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fore my mind, where there is a river and 
the smell of the sea, where the sounds die 
away at sunset into the rustling of leaves 
and the low calling of birds. 

“Tf you’d only seen him,” Henderson 
was saying, “you’d have known why it 
was I stayed. I’ve seen lots of gentlemen 
in my time, sir, some of them very fine, 
and I am used to the way they act. I’ve 
seen them out of sorts. I’ve seen them 
ruined before this. I’ve seen them robbed 
and dying of drink, but I’ve never seen 
one take on like Mr. Stephen. Most of 
them walk about and try to do some- 
thing, but he didn’t. There were lots of 
things I’d have done, if I’d been him, but 
he did nothing at all, if you know what I 
mean. It seemed somehow—it must have 
been something about the town, some- 
thing about family blood, though it isn’t 
for me to say. .. . But you know the 


way he used to fidget around, nervous and 
quick and worried. I’d never seen him 
sitting quiet. Well, he stopped fidgeting 
when he got there, stopped it quite en- 
tirely. It gave me a turn, sir, indeed it 
did, right from the very first. He was 
walking up the street when I noticed it. 


It was cold and crisp, and the sun was 
going down. It was a curious, chilly 
ee ad 

But I had lost the thread of his words, 
and the Odyssey of Stephen Hill had be- 
come for the moment a matter of little 
consequence. It had been a long time 
since I had seen our river turn red in the 
sunset glow. I knew the feeling of that 
first cold of evening. It had a way of 
coming on the wind just as the mist began 
to rise smoky and tenuous from the shal- 
lows. By the gate-posts.of the Hill house 
you could see it best—the broad, smooth 
sheet of water flowing smoothly toward a 
little golden spit of sandy beach rimmed 
white with the breakers of the sea. Over 
across that water would be the meadows 
and marshes, purple and hazy in the half- 
light, and small white farms that the mist 
already was beginning to hide, and nearer 
still Freeport itself, silent and soft in the 
dusk—gaunt, deserted warehouses on the 
water’s edge, and farther back the elms 
and houses with the white church-spires 
rising above them. On such a still, cool 
nicht it is always a town of shadows, 
shadows moving indistinctly up and down 
the street, shadows by the shuttered 
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buildings on the shore, and reflected in the 
ripples of the tide it is but a small effort 
of fancy to see the spars of ships faint and 
ghostly, of ships which had once sailed 
over the bar but would never sail again. 
And the night wind would be rising soft 
and faint, whispering, whispering. . . . 

“Tt was moaning about the eaves,” 
came Henderson’s voice, “and sort of hiss- 
ing in the vines, and Mr. Stephen was just 
standing there looking. I told him it was 
cold and he’d better come in, but he 
didn’t move—not even his hands moved, 
and he just stood looking out across the 
water. 

“*Henderson,’ he said, ‘is that a ship 
out there?’ 

“Tt made me jump somehow the way 
he said it. It gave me a turn right then, 
it did, because there wasn’t anything at 
all, except just water, but the way he 
spoke made me feel that perhaps he was 
right and I was wrong, if you know what 
I mean. i 

“Lord bless you, sir,’ I said, ‘there . 
isn’t anything !’ 

“ *T tell you there is,’ said Mr. Stephen, 
looking just as cool as you are looking 
now, sir. ‘It’s aship, a large ship. She’s 
anchored ‘ 

“And then he stopped and looked at 
me. It was funny, his face, sir, very calm 
and white, and he was smiling in a funny, 
cold sort of way. 

“At least there was a ship,’ he said. 

“T don’t know what he meant by that 
now. I never knew, except as I said he 
was different just as soon as he got there. 
You know how it is, sir, I suppose he was 
just thinking. That was all, just think- 
ing. That was what he kept doing all the 
time. At first I thought he was stunned 
and dazed and melancholy, but he wasn’t, 
because his face looked quite peaceful—as 
though he were thinking about pleasant 
things, pleasant shadowy sorts of things, 
if you know what I mean. I suppose 
you’re laughing now. I know it seems 
odd as [I tell it.” 

He paused. His eyes had grown nar- 
row and troubled, as though he saw some- 
thing clear and distinct, which he strove 
to gather into a frame of words and could 
not. 

“No,” I said, “I’m not laughing.” 

The sea was growing higher, and there 
began to be a noise of wind with the 
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splashing of the rain. The ash-tray on the 
table between us slid toward the edge, and 
Henderson mechanically pushed it back. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, 
“but when I start to talk, the things I 
want to say seem to go back. It’s—it’s 
like the mist out there by that river. It 
isn’t real. Of course it isn’t real, what I 
want to tell about. Even Mr. Stephen 
used to know that, but—but sometimes 
it is real, if you know what I mean.” 

It was a pretty simile, that about the 
river mist. How often I had seen it come 
out of nowhere on the wings of the dark, 
intangible as fancy, yet blotting out the 
shore—so lace-like and gentle that a puff 
of wind could make it nothing, yet so 
clinging and inscrutable that it could 
make the hollows in our hills seem like 
level ways. Perhaps even then it was 
weaving its way about our houses, reach- 
ing ghostlike toward our shutters, like a 
phantom hand of time. 

“And somehow he was a little like it 
too,” Henderson was saying. ‘Though I 
hardly mean it exactly, but perhaps you 
will understand it as I go on. 

“He used to sit in the big side room 
“overlooking the river, and it was a pretty 
place on an autumn afternoon, though in 
a way it was a sad room for a gentleman. 
It must have been a very grand room 
once. Wainscot was all around it up to 
the very ceiling, and even if it was all yel- 
low and stained, it still had an air. 
There were two mirrors on the wall with 
chipped gilt frames, and it was pleasant 
to look into them, because they were 
dim and the room you saw did not look 
old and neglected. All around the wall 
and in the middle were chairs, most of 
them broken and sagging. It was queer, 
sir, to see those chairs. Now and then 
they would give me a sort of a start as I 
came in there, because they all seemed to 
be waiting, if you know what I mean, just 
waiting for people to sit in, some fine 
party of ladies and gentlemen, for they 
had been very fine chairs once. And the 
sun would come in through the dusty 
windows and the dust specks would float 
in it. You know the way they do.” 

I nodded without replying, as I groped 
beyond his words—the musty smell of old 
leather, the faint suspicion of mould, and 
the dust, fine and impalpable, stirred 
from the creaking floor... . 
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“He used to sit therein the afternoons,” 
Henderson continued, ‘‘and in the eve- 
ning I would bring in a candle and his 
meal. He used to sit there just perfectly 
quiet all hunched up in his armchair. At 
first I thought he used to be dozing off, 
but he wasn’t. He was thinking too 
His eyes would be wide open, and he 
would be looking ahead of him at the 
river, and though he could not have had 
much that was pleasant to think about, 
he never looked disturbed, never nearly 
as much as he did before it happened. 
He was hardly ever fidgety and nervous 
after the first week or two. I told you he 
was different. It did him good, somehow, 
I used to think.” 

He paused for a moment with that 
same look in his eyes, half intent and 
half puzzled. 

“ Are you listening, sir? Tell me when 
I tire you.” 

“Ves,” I answered, “I’m listening.” 

“But you didn’t hear what I said, sir,” 
Henderson objected. “You were looking 
out of the window, just the way he used 
to look out of the window at the sea.” 

I started, though I cannot tell why. 

“No, I didn’t hear,” I said. 

“T was saying,” said Henderson, “that 
it didn’t do him any good, sir—not any 
good at all. Perhaps it was the food, but 
I think not. It was plain food, but good 
food, for I bought and cooked it myself. 
But he got thinner, and his cheeks were 
getting saggy. His vests were all loose 
and his clothes were wrinkled, and his 
hair seemed grayer, sir, though he seemed 
happy most of the time. That was why I 
didn’t get nervous sooner. How was I to 
know that there was anything queer? 
How was I to know that he was looking 
for something all the time? He was quiet 
and didn’t say anything. How was I to 
know that all the time he was walking 
out on the streets, or sitting by the win- 
dow he was just looking and looking?” 

“Looking!” I echoed, and for some 
reason I was glad to hear the sound of my 
own voice. “What the devil was he look- 
ing for?” 

“Why, Lord bless you, sir,” said Hen- 
derson, “you know—you know what he 
was looking for. He had been looking all 
the time!” 

There came a silence after his words, 
as though some force which we were 
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powerless to combat had bade us both be 
still. But though we both were quiet, his 
words seemed still to be with us—gro- 
tesque and startling, and yet in some way 
strangely rational. For many and many 
a Hill had looked for his ship from that 
gaunt, deserted house, silent and intent, 
with his eyes on the long curve of the 
horizon, while the sun’s last rays made 
our beach a thing of gold and promise. 
Abruptly, half against my will, another 
picture was coming before me, of a 
plump, pudgy little man with his spec- 
tacles half slipping from his nose while he 
kept looking straight before him. .. . 

I was looking at Henderson again, and 
my voice as I spoke seemed slightly 
hoarse and unsteady. 

“Vou mean,” I asked, “that he went 
crazy in that house?” 

Henderson shook his head in slow 
denial, and his reply, strange as it was, 
was something which I half expected. 

“No, he wasn’t crazy. I’ve seen gen- 
tlemen queer before, but he wasn’t queer. 
He was just what I said he was—differ- 
ent—that was all. It seemed almost as if 
he was somebody else. Somebody seemed 
to be with him, if you follow me, and 
somehow—somehow it doesn’t seem 
right when I say it.” 

He paused, and passed his hand over 
his forehead in a puzzled sort of way, and 
when he continued his words became 
slow and clear. 

“He was there in the room sitting in 
his chair, and I came in with a candle, be- 
cause it was so dark that you could hardly 
see out of the window, and the mirrors 
were nothing but shadows against the 
wall. I recollect that the church-bells 
were ringing the hour. Possibly you re- 
call the way they sound out there. First 
there is one bell and then another and 
then another until the whole air is filled 
with bells, and when they stop you still 
hear them trembling until they get as 
faint as faint, and you can only just re- 
member the way they sounded first. I 
came into the room with the candle, and 
told him good evening quite as I always 
had. There was something I used to no- 
tice about him when I told him good eve- 
ning. He used to start when I spoke to 
him, as though I had waked him up, but, 
as I said, he wasn’t asleep. He was sit- 
ting up straight, and when I spoke to him 
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he just turned around slowly, very slowly, 
and it was queer the way he looked. It 
was as if the lines on his face had changed. 
They looked stronger. He looked strong- 
er, too, and I remember thinking how 
much good staying there was doing him. 
It wasn’t till he spoke that I had a turn. 

“*Henderson,’ he said, ‘has any ship 
come in to-day ?’ 

““*Why, no, sir,’ I said. ‘You can see 
there isn’t any.’ 

“* Well,’ he answered quick and sharp, 
in a way he never had before, ‘when it 
comes in I want to know, d’you under- 
stand ?’ 

“And some way, when he said it, it 
wasn’t queer. 

“ “And, Henderson,’ he said, ‘ bring an- 
other plate.’ 

“* Another plate, sir?’ I asked him, be- 
cause I didn’t understand. 

“And I don’t know why exactly, but 
when he said it, it didn’t seem so strange. 
It didn’t seem real, exactly, because there 
wasn’t any one, but still there might have 
been. 

““*Don’t you see,’ he said, ‘that we 
have company ?’ 

“*Company, sir?’ I said. 
isn’t any company.’ 

“He didn’t answer. He just sat look- 
ing, looking at one of those empty chairs, 
and then I don’t know why but all of a 
sudden I was beside him, shaking him by 
the shoulder. 

“**T want to know as soon as she an- 
chors,’ he was saying, ‘because I want to 
goout. We may be alittle short of money 
now, but when that ship comes in—and 
it’s coming—I’m watching. It’s coming.’ 

“*Mr. Stephen,’ I was saying, ‘don’t 
look that way, sir! Take a hold on your- 
self, I tell you!’ ' 

“*Don’t you worry, Henderson,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t you worry atall. It’s going 
to be all right.’ ” 

Henderson paused again, and again there 
fell between us that same laden silence. 

“You know,” he continued in an al- 
tered tone, “the way a gentleman is when 
he’s had toomuch. You shake him by the 
shoulder, and he just looks up. You 
shake him again, and perhaps he under- 
stands. I shook him, and all of a sudden 
he gave a little jump the way he always 
used to, and his eyes had that old funny 
look, and his mouth fell open. 


‘There 
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splashing of the rain. The ash-tray on the 
table between us slid toward the edge, and 
Henderson mechanically pushed it back. 

“T don’t know why it is,” he said, 
“but when I start to talk, the things I 
want to say seem to go back. It’s—it’s 
like the mist out there by that river. It 
isn’t real. Of course it isn’t real, what I 
want to tell about. Even Mr. Stephen 
used to know that, but—but sometimes 
it is real, if you know what I mean.” 

It was a pretty simile, that about the 
river mist. How often I had seen it come 
out of nowhere on the wings of the dark, 
intangible as fancy, yet blotting out the 
shore—so lace-like and gentle that a puff 
of wind could make it nothing, yet so 
clinging and inscrutable that it could 
make the hollows in our hills seem like 
level ways. Perhaps even then it was 
weaving its way about our houses, reach- 
ing ghostlike toward our shutters, like a 
phantom hand of time. 

“And somehow he was a little like it 
too,” Henderson was saying. “Though I 
hardly mean it exactly, but perhaps you 
will understand it as I go on. 

“He used to sit in the big side room 
“overlooking the river, and it was a pretty 
place on an autumn afternoon, though in 
a way it was a sad room for a gentleman. 
It must have been a very grand room 
once. Wainscot was all around it up to 
the very ceiling, and even if it was all yel- 
low and stained, it still had an air. 
There were two mirrors on the wall with 
chipped gilt frames, and it was pleasant 
to look into them, because they were 
dim and the room you saw did not look 
old and neglected. All around the wall 
and in the middle were chairs, most of 
them broken and sagging. It was queer, 
sir, to see those chairs. Now and then 
they would give me a sort of a start as I 
came in there, because they all seemed to 
be waiting, if you know what I mean, just 
waiting for people to sit in, some fine 
party of ladies and gentlemen, for they 
had been very fine chairs once. And the 
sun would come in through the dusty 
windows and the dust specks would float 
in it. You know the way they do.” 

I nodded without replying, as I groped 
beyond his words—the musty smell of old 
leather, the faint suspicion of mould, and 
the dust, fine and impalpable, stirred 
from the creaking floor. . . 
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“He used to sit therein the afternoons,” 
Henderson continued, ‘‘and in the eve- 
ning I would bring in a candle and his 
meal. He used to sit there just perfectly 
quiet all hunched up in his armchair. At 
first I thought he used to be dozing off, 
but he wasn’t. He was thinking too 
His eyes would be wide open, and he 
would be looking ahead of him at the 
river, and though he could not have had 
much that was pleasant to think about, 
he never looked disturbed, never nearly 
as much as he did before it happened. 
He was hardly ever fidgety and nervous 
after the first week or two. I told you he 
was different. It did him good, somehow, 
I used to think.” 

He paused for a moment with that 
same look in his eyes, half intent and 
half puzzled. 

“ Are you listening, sir? Tell me when 
I tire you.” 

“Yes,” I answered, “I’m listening.” 

“But you didn’t hear what I said, sir,” 
Henderson objected. “You were looking 
out of the window, just the way he used 
to look out of the window at the sea.” 

I started, though I cannot tell why. 

“No, I didn’t hear,” I said. 

“T was saying,” said Henderson, “that 
it didn’t do him any good, sir—not any 
good at all. Perhaps it was the food, but 
I think not. It was plain food, but good 
food, for I bought and cooked it myself. 
But he got thinner, and his cheeks were 
getting saggy. His vests were all loose 
and his clothes were wrinkled, and his 
hair seemed grayer, sir, though he seemed 
happy most of the time. That was why I 
didn’t get nervous sooner. How was I to 
know that there was anything queer? 
How was I to know that he was looking 
for something all the time? He was quiet 
and didn’t say anything. How was I to 
know that all the time he was walking 
out on the streets, or sitting by the win- 
dow he was just looking and looking?” 

“Looking!” I echoed, and for some 
reason I was glad to hear the sound of my 
own voice. “What the devil was he look- 
ing for?” 

“Why, Lord bless you, sir,” said Hen- 
derson, “you know—you know what he 
was looking for. He had been looking all 
the time!” 

There came a silence after his words, 
as though some force which we were 
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powerless to combat had bade us both be 
still. But though we both were quiet, his 
words seemed still to be with us—gro- 
tesque and startling, and yet in some way 
strangely rational. For many and many 
a Hill had looked for his ship from that 
gaunt, deserted house, silent and intent, 
with his eyes on the long curve of the 
horizon, while the sun’s last rays made 
our beach a thing of gold and promise. 
Abruptly, half against my will, another 
picture was coming before me, of a 
plump, pudgy little man with his spec- 
tacles half slipping from his nose while he 
kept looking straight before him. .. . 

I was looking at Henderson again, and 
my voice as I spoke seemed slightly 
hoarse and unsteady. 

“Vou mean,” I asked, “that he went 
crazy in that house?” 

Henderson shook his head in slow 
denial, and his reply, strange as it was, 
was something which I half expected. 

“No, he wasn’t crazy. I’ve seen gen- 
tlemen queer before, but he wasn’t queer. 
He was just what I said he was—differ- 
ent—that was all. It seemed almost as if 
he was somebody else. Somebody seemed 
to be with him, if you follow me, and 
somehow—somehow it doesn’t seem 
right when I say it.” 

He paused, and passed his hand over 
his forehead in a puzzled sort of way, and 
when he continued his words became 
slow and clear. 

“He was there in the room sitting in 
his chair, and I came in with a candle, be- 
cause it was so dark that you could hardly 
see out of the window, and the mirrors 
were nothing but shadows against the 
wall. I recollect that the church-bells 
were ringing the hour. Possibly you re- 
call the way they sound out there. First 
there is one bell and then another and 
then another until the whole air is filled 
with bells, and when they stop you still 
hear them trembling until they get as 
faint as faint, and you can only just re- 
member the way they sounded first. I 
came into the room with the candle, and 
told him good evening quite as I always 
had. There was something I used to no- 
tice about him when I told him good eve- 
ning. He used to start when I spoke to 
him, as though I had waked him up, but, 
as I said, he wasn’t asleep. He was sit- 
ting up straight, and when I spoke to him 
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he just turned around slowly, very slowly, 
and it was queer the way he looked. It 
was as if the lines on his face had changed. 
They looked stronger. He looked strong- 
er, too, and I remember thinking how 
much good staying there was doing him. 
It wasn’t till he spoke that I had a turn. 

“* Henderson,’ he said, ‘has any ship 
come in to-day ?’ 

“** Why, no, sir,’ I said. 
there isn’t any.’ 

Well,’ he answered quick and sharp, 
in a way he never had before, ‘when it 
comes in I want to know, d’you under- 
stand ?’ 

“And some way, when he said it, it 
wasn’t queer. 

“ “And, Henderson,’ he said, ‘ bring an- 
other plate.’ 

“* Another plate, sir?’ I asked him, be- 
cause I didn’t understand. 

“And I don’t know why exactly, but 
when he said it, it didn’t seem so strange. 
It didn’t seem real, exactly, because there 
wasn’t any one, but still there might have 
been. 

““*Don’t you see,’ he said, ‘that we 
have company ?’ 

“*Company, sir?’ I said. 
isn’t any company.’ 

“He didn’t answer. He just sat look- 
ing, looking at one of those empty chairs, 
and then I don’t know why but all of a 
sudden I was beside him, shaking him by 
the shoulder. 

““*T want to know as soon as she an- 
chors,’ he was saying, ‘because I want to 
goout. We may be alittle short of money 
now, but when that ship comes in—and 
it’s coming—I’m watching. It’s coming.’ 

“Mr. Stephen,’ I was saying, ‘don’t 
look that way, sir! Take a hold on your- 
self, I tell you!’ 

“*Ton’t you worry, Henderson,’ he 
said. ‘Don’t you worry at all. It’s going 
to be all right.’ ” 

Henderson paused again, and again there 
fell between us that same laden silence. 

“You know,” he continued in an al- 
tered tone, “the way a gentleman is when 
he’s had toomuch. You shake him by the 
shoulder, and he just looks up. You 
shake him again, and perhaps he under- 
stands. I shook him, and all of a sudden 
he gave a little jump the way he always 
used to, and his eyes had that old funny 
look, and his mouth fell open. 
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“*€Oh, good gracious!’ he said. ‘What 
the dickens are you shaking me for? 
What can be the matter, Henderson ?’ 

“And then I saw him looking fright- 
ened, all trembling and white, and he was 
holding on at the sleeve of my coat. 

“But when he went up-stairs that 
night he wasn’t worried any more. He 
stood a long while at his window, look- 
ing and looking out on the river, and I 
knew what he was looking for, and that 
things were twisted again—though the 
river was perfectly calm, you under- 
stand, just like the way it gets on a dark 
evening.” 

Yes, it was always light, our river, 
even on its blackest nights; smooth and 
steely. Lights from nowhere would be 
shining upon it, and the water would give 
them back, in dim, half-formed ripples. 
And though the clouds were like pitch, 
you still could see it, a light, half-formed 
ribbon, as though it had stored up the 
daylight of other times. And when the 
wind blew upon it the tide would go in 
streaky rips, like the wake behind some 
ship as it tacked in toward the shore. 
And sometimes the lights from our houses 
would gleam and dance upon it, broken 
and fitful, like the riding lights of phan- 
tom ships that would never sail again. 
And the surf would boom on the bar with 
a muffled, sullen noise, like the echoes of 
some distant, unknown world. . . . 

“Are you tired, sir?’’ Henderson was 
saying. “Do you want me to go on? 
It’s almost over now.” 

“Go on, of course,”’ I said. 

“But you weren’t listening, sir,” said 
Henderson. “You were looking rg 

“The way he did,” I interrupted quick- 
ly. “But never mind, go on.” 

“T was just saying,” said Henderson, 
“that I always knew there’d be an end of 
it, for things like that can’t goon. We 
can’t keep thinking a ship will come when 
there isn’t any ship; but I wouldn’t tell 
you the end, sir, unless I thought you un- 
derstood, for it sounds a little odd as I 
tell it, though it didn’t seem odd then.” 

He was looking at me again in a mo- 
ment of puzzled thought, and I felt steal- 
ing over me a curious sense of diffidence. 
It all seemed to lack tangible form, 
though, after all, it was not so strange, 
when I thought of that quiet place. 

“Yes,” he began again, “I often 
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thought it was just as well, and you may 
not believe it, sir, but it’s the way I like 
to think of him, for he was a very pleas- 
ant gentleman at such times, dignified 
and courteous, not crude and hurried the 
way so many gentlemen are to-day. 

“In the mornings he would go and 
walk about by the river. I can see him 
now picking his way through the wet 
grass. Sometimes he would take a skiff 
and row about very slowly, and in the late 
afternoon and evening he would almost 
always be sitting there looking out the 
window. Of course I know as well as you 
that he had things twisted. But | 
shouldn’t like to hear any one laugh 
about it. Indeed I shouldn’t, sir. 

“*Don’t you worry, Henderson,’ he 
used to say. ‘She ought to be in any day 
now—and then it will be all right. I’m 
keeping a sharp eye out, Henderson. 
Yes, yes, I’m waiting.’ 

“And when he would talk that way, 
sir, he would be most cheerful and pleas- 
ant, like a very fine gentleman indeed, 
much finer than he used to be. He would 
be standing up quite straight, sir, with 
his hands locked behind him and his 
mouth very firm and smiling. 

“ “Don’t you worry, Henderson,’ he 
would say, ‘she’ll be along. They’ll be 
driving her—I know—with everything 
set and ready. You notice the wind? 
It’s a fair wind. They always drive them 
home.’ 

“You may not believe it, sir, because 
it sounds strange now, but sometimes 
when he was there in that room [ used to 
think it was quite right—that there would 
beaship. It’s catching, a thing like that. 
Sometimes when he was like that, so dii- 
ferent, the whole place would be differ- 
ent too, gay and pleasant and almost new 
when the sun was shining and the wind 
was brisk and clear.” 

Yes, it was like that sometimes. Out 
on the river the breeze would make danc- 
ing sparkling ripples, which would lap 
short and sharp against the shore, and the 
leaves would dance and sway until they 
made a noise like rhythmic voices in our 
streets. The air would be crisp and 
sharp. The sea would be blue and 
smooth, much bluer than the sky above it. 

“Yes,” Henderson was saying, “he was 
very gay that morning, and he kept look- 
ing out and sniffing the air. Then he went 




















for a walk, but in the afternoon he was 
back. I heard him comein. I heard him 
down in the big room whistling a funny 
tune that would go up and down, up and 
down. But I was busy about the house 
away up-stairs opening windows and 
looking into old rooms. I was too busy to 
notice how late it was getting, until I 
looked up and saw it was almost sunset. 
Down below I heard a noise. A door into 
the hall was opening. I looked down over 
the old carved banisters. Mr. Stephen 
was walking toward the front door very 
quickly. He jerked hard at the handle 
and slammed the door behind him. It 
did not seem odd then. Quite often 
lately he would walk out at sundown. 

“But I don’t know how it was. After 
he left I seemed very lonely in that house. 
Though I had been there often, I had 
never felt that way before. The wind was 
making creaking noises, quite the way it 
does in a swaying boat. I could hear a 
door squeaking on its hinges. I could 
hear the old warped boards on the stairs 
give, and rustling noises in the hall. It 
kept reminding me of clothes and peo- 
ple’s steps. I don’t know why it was, but 
it made me restless. It made me feel as 
though something was happening that I 
couldn’t ‘understand. 

“And then—I don’t know why—I was 
looking out of a window at the river. The 
sun was going down in the clouds, making 
them all purple and red, the way the sun 
does in autumn, and the river was red too 
and quite smooth, for the wind was slack- 
ening, But it wasn’t the sunset I was 
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looking at. Out by the bar quite near 
where the waves were breaking I saw a 
little boat that was bobbing and dancing 
up and down, and a man in it was rowing 
very fast out toward the opensea. It was 
Mr. Stephen in that boat, sir—and I know 
why he was there, and—you know why.” 

He paused and for a moment I thought 
he was finished, but he began to speak 
again, watching me wide-eyed with that 
half-puzzted look. 

“And you know that sometimes I think 
he was right and all the rest of us were 
wrong, for, as I said, he was not queer, 
but different. I sometimes think he saw 
his ship, really saw it. You won’t laugh 
at it, will you, sir? You understand?” 

Though he had stopped, I could still 
hear the appeal in his last words. As I 
gazed at him across the table, it seemed 
to me that he was older than I had 
thought and sadder and more wistful. It 
gave me a desire to please him, and I 
knew what would please him most. 

“Henderson,” I said, “ bring me a glass 
of port.” 

I raised the thin glass until it sparkled 
in the light, and the rays went through 
it, ruddy like the setting sun. I know 
what I did seems absurd as I tell it. I 
felt it then, just as Henderson felt the 
absurdity of his story. Yet I continued, 
possibly with some idea of tribute to 
something I could not grasp, or perhaps 
because I was sleepy and the hour was 
very late. 

“To the Ship, Henderson,” I said, and 
Henderson nodded very slowly. 


Retrospect 


BY WILLIAM H. HAYNE 


Like the whisper of wind in quiet places, 
Or the scent of roses in gardens old, 
The mind looks back, and memory traces 
The long lost hours of gray or gold. 


Fragments of joy, and of keen-edged sorrow; 
Days bright with the sun, or filmed by rime— 

All that the thoughts of the past may borrow, 
Glimpsed through the cobwebs spun by time. 


Vor. LXXTIT.—8 
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Wiz: AS I LIKE IT 
2 2a BY WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 











ATELY I have been going back to 
Jules Verne, and reading him with 
the double pleasure that comes from 

good narrative and happy reminiscence. 
To read a youthful favorite after the lapse 
of many years is like revisiting some Eu- 
ropean scene first beheld in boyish rap- 
ture; the principal is intact, and the ac- 
cumulated interest a notable addition. 
The delight I find to-day in the French 
magician is not caused by the fact that 
some of his dreams have come true; as a 
mere reader, I do not care whether his 
stories are possible or impossible; nor do I 
know whether or not I should rejoice in 
the practicability of the submarine, for 
from the human-welfare point of view it 
would thus far seem to be a liability rather 
than an asset. It is as an imaginative, 
not as a scientific, writer that Jules Verne 
appeals to me. 

For this reason I find the old solemn 
accusations made against his scientific ac- 
curacy decidedly amusing; and once more, 
not because he occasionally happened to 
confound his adversaries by guessing 
right, like some charlatan who predicts 
the weather for the next winter, but be- 
cause such attacks were and are just as 
valuable as solemn impeachments of the 
accuracy of Munchausen. I wonder how 
many remember “M. W. H.” of the New 
York Sun, who used to write a full-page 
review every week of some new book, and 
write it with such detail that it became 
quite unnecessary to buy the book? His 
judgment in many fields of literature was 
sound and his criticisms penetrating; but 
this morning I have been reading again 
his portentous condemnation of Jules 
Verne, which he handed down from the 
solar chair more than forty years ago. 
The following paragraph gives a fair idea 
of the whole essay: “The astonishing 
vogue of these productions constitutes 
their chief claim to criticism, but they 
may also be said to challenge it by a 
special eminence in worthlessness. In 
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most works of the kind extravagant blun- 
ders are only occasional, or at worst spo- 
radic, relieved by intervals of tolerable 
accuracy; but our French author’s unve- 
racity must be accounted chronic, since he 
can rarely complete a dozen pages with- 
out some perversion of fact.” 

I remember how I resented this attack 
in my boyhood; the author denounced for 
“inaccuracy”’ was my friend, who by his 
magic had taken me to the centre of the 
earth, twenty thousand leagues under the 
seas, around the world in eighty days, to 
the moon, and given me a delightful round 
trip to the planets and back, on a lux- 
urious comet. I then vaguely resented 
Mr. Hazeltine’s animadversions; now 
they seem funny enough, a greater curi- 
osity than anything to be found in the 
Frenchman’s romances. 

Nor was Jules Verne received with 
much favor by French critics, in spite of 
what Mr. Hazeltine said to the contrary; 
they did not take him seriously as an au- 
thor until millions of foreign children 
learned to love France and Frenchmen 
through him. One winter day in 1903, 
being in Amiens to see the cathedral, I 
called at his house to tell him of the happi- 
ness he had added to my childhood; the 
housemaid said he was out walking near 
the great church, and as we drew near to 
the facade, we met him. He was a white- 
bearded old gentleman, with an expres- 
sion of peculiar benevolence, as though he 
carried in his dear old face some reflection 
of the adoring gratitude of all the children 
in the world. We talked a few moments, 
and he went on his way. A few years 
later, when I revisited Amiens, he had de- 
parted on an adventure which I hope was 
more thrilling than anything he had 
imagined in his books; we found not him, 
but his statue. And it is pleasant to re- 
member that the statue had been dedi- 
cated with tributes from members of the 
French Academy. 

To-day his stories have lost none of 
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their thrill; and to those who have neither 
the time nor the money for extensive 
travel, I recommend a journey to the 
Mysterious Island. 

The most important announcement of 
any new book this season is the news of a 
second volume of poems from Alfred E. 
Housman, the author of “A Shropshire 
Lad.” That collection of original and 
beautiful lyrics was published in 1896; my 
wonder at their extraordinary perfection 
is equalled only by my wonder at the 
succeeding twenty-five years of silence. 
How could a man sing in so pure and clear 
a tone as to keep us all in hushed expec- 
tation of the next note, and leave us in 
that attitude? I should think it would 
be as difficult for a poet to maintain 
silence as for a bird; but nothing has come 
from him in all these years. To every 
lover of poetry the announcement of a 
second volume from Professor Housman 
is the real news of the world; I can hardly 
wait for it to appear. 

Among American books of verse in 
1922, I have seen nothing better than 
“The Black Panther,” by John Hall 
Wheelock. This is not only notable in 
itself but marks a distinct advance on his 
previous work. He seems to be steadily 
progressing in his art. One fleck that 
| should like to see eliminated is the 
word “beseeched,” which, although Mrs. 
Humphry Ward used it, is not now good 
English. It is clear that in this partic- 
ular stanza the correct form of the verb 
would have been inharmonious; but bet- 
ter take a synonym than resort to “be- 
seeched.” 

A genuine American poet who has been 
quiet too long is Anna Hempstead Branch. 
She has been giving her days and nights 
to promoting the cause of poetry through 
the interesting and effective method of the 
Unbound Anthology. But it is not neces- 
sary that such work, important as it is, 
should be done by a creative artist. She 
is one of the most distinguished of all 
living poets; and I begrudge any less valu- 
able employment of her time. One of her 
richest sources of inspiration is the Bible; 
last year she read the whole Bible, from 
Genesis to Revelation, through in a few 
days, to discover for herself whether it 
was or was not a unique Book, with a 
Divine Revelation; her silent and steady 
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communion with its pages convinced her 
that it is in truth the Word of God. 

It takes some courage to stand up for 
Alfred Noyes. But as I never allow mob 
opinion to influence my views on either 
politics or poetry, I wish to call attention 
to his latest and most ambitious under- 
taking, “The Torch-Bearers,” of which 
the first volume, “The Watchers of the 
Sky,” has already appeared. He was in- 
spired to write this work by the largest 
telescope in the world, the one-hundred- 
inch reflector on the top of Mount Wil- 
son in California. “The Watchers” is a 
biographical history of the progress of 
astronomy, written in a poetical style 
worthy of the subject. Alfred Noyes was 
the first of the remarkable group of Eng- 
lish poets of the twentieth century to at- 
tract general attention; the almost uni- 
versal praise with which his earlier poems 
were received gave way to detraction and 
abuse; so that the large number of re- 
viewers who merely follow the prevailing 
literary stock quotations know perfectly 
well that just now it is not at all “the 
thing” to betray any admiration for his 
poems. In spite of his excess baggage, 
which all poets except Milton have car- 
ried, I think he will survive many writers 
whom it is in 1922 fashionable to salute. 

Speaking of Milton, I have already re- 
ceived from a correspondent one candi- 
date for the Ignoble Prize; the conditions 
for competition were given in the Novem- 
ber issue. My friend, a man of wide 
reading and good taste, cannot apparently 
endure “Paradise Lost.’”’ For my part, 
[ not only admire the majesty and sublim- 
ity of that epic, I find it steadily interest- 
ing. More people ought to read Milton 
for pleasure—the pleasure is in his con- 
summate art. Stevenson, in his essay on 
Walt Whitman, which still remains the 
best I know, said that he would not dis- 
inherit a son who could not admire the 
Camden sage; but that he could not keep 
the peace with any one who failed to ap- 
preciate the choruses in “Samson Agon- 
istes.”’ 

Can anything be done to prevent dra- 
matic critics from printing in detail the 
plot of every new play? I “take in” 
five daily New York newspapers, partly 
in order to read first-night impressions 
from trained and honest observers. Iam 
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interested to know whether they think 
the new piece is, or is not, worth seeing; 
whether or not it will, in their judgment, 
achieve popular success; whether or not 
it is original or thoughtful or important; 
but at the fateful paragraph beginning, 
“The story of the play is as follows,” I 
skip, and often find that I have to skip the 
bulk of the so-called “criticism.” The 
one thing about a new play that I em- 
phatically do not want to know is the 
plot; to know that in advance is to be 
robbed of much of the pleasure in seeing 
it. So true is this, that every playbill of 
“The Bat’”’ requested persons in the audi- 
ence not to give away the dénouement. 
Why on earth do critics spell it all out for 
us? If their object is to lessen the num- 
ber of spectators, I congratulate them on 
the success of their method. But I sus- 
pect that the real reason is, that not hav- 
ing enough ideas to fill the requisite space 
for criticism, they resort to retelling the 
story, which entails no mental effort, and 
makes the “criticism” look well to those 
who do not read it. I never like to see 
this space-filling process even in a book 
review; in an account of a new play it is 
unpardonable. I think, too, that every 
dramatic critic should tell us whether the 
piece is decent or not; for there are many 
who wish to go if it is, and others who 
wish to go if it is not, and both classes 
ought to know this fact in advance. 
Bad manners in literary criticism have 
become quite common, and are as a rule 
resorted to by those reviewers and critics 
who cannot manage subtler methods of 
annihilation. The bludgeon and the 
brickbat have taken the place of the 
rapier. Not only is this true but many 
readers look forward with delight to these 
exhibitions of buffoonery and abuse, 
their idea of wit being horse-play and 
their notion of disapproval being on the 
level of a kick. This constantly growing 
method of “literary criticism” seems to 
have been borrowed from the political 
arena; it is analogous to what used to be 
called Tillmanism. Some of the more 
aged readers of these pages may remember 
the time when that aristocratic, coura- 
geous, and cultivated gentleman, Wade 
Hampton, represented South Carolina in 
the United States Senate; he really rep- 
resented her, being typical of the finest 
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type of breeding and manners we asso- 
ciate with the Old South. He was suc- 
ceeded by a man with a pitchfork, who 
at first shocked but ultimately delighted 
thousands of Americans by an exhibition 
of language and manners quite otherwise 
than traditional. At first he seemed out 
of place; but soon his picturesque habits 
of speech amused the groundlings to such 
an extent that Tillman became a decidedly 
popular man, not only in the Senate but 
throughout the country, and a whole 
school of imitators sprang up who had all 
of his grotesqueness with none of his sin- 
cerity. Coarseness was taken for virility, 
Much of the same change has taken 
place in what passes for literary criticism; 
readers demand that it be “snappy,” 
highly spiced, and as brutal as possible. 
I cannot think that this new method is 
any more effective than the old, either in 
politics or in English composition. Let 
me illustrate. A United States Congress- 
man, who has since gone to his ultimate 
reward, was making a speech on the tariff, 
in a campaigning tour, when he was in- 
terrupted by a question from the audi- 
ence; looking contemptuously at the indi- 
vidual who had ventured to heckle him, 
he shouted, “‘Go wash your neck !” which 
was thought to be very funny by the 
crowd. Not long after that a man run- 
ning for the highest office in our country 
was similarly interrupted by a questioner, 
and he roared: “ You are the kind of man 
who works exclusively with his mouth.” 
Leaving out entirely the question of good 
manners, let us see if either of these re- 
plies seems as effective as the one made 
by John Morley in an English general 
election. At the conclusion of his speech 
he asked for the support of his hearers, 
when one excited individual leaped up 
and screamed: “I would rather vote for 
the devil!” Mr. Morley, in a quiet and 
courteous voice, replied: “‘Quite so; but 
in case your friend declines to run, may 
I not then count on your support?” 
Perhaps the best retort I have ever 
heard of occurred when Thackeray was a 
candidate for Parliament, and was op- 
posed by Edward Cardwell. The two 
competitors happened to meet in the 
course of the campaign, and after a 
friendly discussion, Thackeray said it 
would be a good fight, “and may the best 
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man win.” “Oh, I hope not!” said his 
rival. 

The Gentleman ought not to become 
obsolete. John Galsworthy, in his fine 
drama “The Skin Game,” has empha- 
sized the real danger of fighting. The 
danger is that in a skin-for-skin contest, 
gentility will prove to be worth nothing; 
for it will be sacrificed in the desire for 
victory. Or, in other words, if the enemy 
cheats, we must cheat too. During the 
recent war the worst possible argument 
for reprisals always seemed to me to be 
one constantly urged; namely, that we 
must treat the enemy as they treat us. 
In other words, we must allow our foes to 
determine our own moral standards, and 
imitate them in the very things that gave 
us the reason for fighting them. Here is 
where we can take a lesson in manners 
from Julius Cesar. In that interesting 
little volume “The Marginal Notes of 
Lord Macaulay,” being extracts from the 
comments he jotted down on the margins 
of the books he read, Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan quotes the following. Cicero 
had written Cesar a letter expressing his 
grateful appreciation for the clemency 
shown by the latter to his captured foes, 
and Cesar replied to this epistle in words 
which contained, so Macaulay used to 
say, the finest sentence ever written: “I 
triumph and rejoice that my action should 
have obtained your approval. Nor am I 
disturbed when I hear it said that those, 
whom I have sent off alive and free, will 
again bear arms against me; for there is 
nothing which I so much covet as that 
I should be like myself and they like 
themselves.” And on the margin of the 
book by that sentence, Macaulay wrote: 
“Noble fellow !”’ 

Even if the literary glory of the Ameri- 
can Augustans should fade, their personal 
characters ought to form an imperishable 
model for men of letters and for all sorts 
and conditions of men. Ihave been read- 
ing two excellent books: “ Memories of a 
Hostess,” compiled from the diaries of 
Mrs. Fields, by M. A. De Wolfe Howe, 
and “Glimpses of Authors,” by Caro- 
line Ticknor. I heartily recommend both 
these volumes to all who are interested in 
the literary history of our country, and to 
all who love to know more intimately 
those who are best worth knowing. En- 
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tirely apart from the question of creative 
genius, I do not believe there has ever 
been in any country a finer group of men 
than the leading American writers of 
1840-1880. Hawthorne, Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Whittier, Holmes, Lowell—every 
man a gentleman of the finest type, sin- 
cere, considerate, affectionate, loyal, truth- 
ful, and clean. When these intimate 
friends met one another at the house of 
Mrs. Fields, they met as peers; that any 
one of them could be guilty of treachery, 
disloyalty, meanness, or vulgarity simply 
never occurred to their minds. Their 
native wit in conversation was heightened 
by their personal charm. How strange it 
is that this is the group of men who are 
now accused of hypocrisy, and insincerity, 
and cowardice; when it is impossible to 
discover an occasion when any of them 
uttered what he did not in his heart be- 
lieve to be the truth. Is there any single 
person in literary or public life to-day who 
can surpass Emerson in honesty and sin- 
cerity? Is there a man anywhere whois 
more truthful and courageous in the ex- 
pression of political opinion than Haw- 
thorne? His views at the time of the 
Civil War seemed to his most intimate 
friends to be not only false but sacri- 
legious; yet they had such respect for the 
nobility and integrity of his character 
that no blur disfigured the shining surface 
of their friendship. Mrs. Fields detested 
the political attitude of Hawthorne, and 
yet this is what she wrote in her diary: 
“He will dedicate the volume to Franklin 
Pierce, the Democrat—a most unpopular 
thing just now, but friendship of the 
purest stimulates him, and the ruin in 
prospect for his book because of this re- 
solve does not move him from his purpose. 
Such adherence is indeed noble. Haw- 
thorne requires all that popularity can 
give him in a pecuniary way for the sup- 
port of his family.” 

Emerson, like his other friends, cut out 
the dedication from his copy of the book, 
for even some of those who support the 
government in time of war may also be 
sincere. 

In both of these volumes of literary 
reminiscences Dickens plays a large part; 
and much new light is thrown on his last 
visit to America and on his personality 
and character. Dickens hated a pencil, 
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and wrote even brief notes and memo- 
randainink. He always used a quill, and 
had discovered a blue ink which needed 
no blotting-paper, a method of drying that 
he especially disliked. If Dickens were 
alive to-day, it would not be necessary for 
him to use blue ink; I could tell him of an 
ink that writes jet-black, and that dries 
instantly. I do not like colored inks, and 
I hate with intense fervor the kind of 
ink commonly used in fountain-pens. It 
writes a pale blue, and turns black some 
time after your death. A pale-blue ink 
always seems to me to indicate a spine- 
less personality. And I hate with equal 
intensity the kind of ink that sticks up 
on the written page like shrimp’s eyes, 
or letters for the blind; and dries after the 
lapse of hours. A blotter never absorbs 
it, and it resists every attack except 
time. 

I suppose no month passes without the 
appearance of some new book on Dickens; 
one of the latest is that by Mr. Alexander 
Woollcott, the distinguished dramatic 
critic of the New York Herald, “Mr. 
Dickens Goes to the Play.” Dickens, as 
every one knows, could have been a great 
actor. I recommend a pilgrimage to 
Sessler’s bookshop, in Philadelphia, where 
the visitor will be shown a folio by Ben 
Jonson, containing on the fly-leaf,the date 
of the memorable performance of “Every 
Man in his Humour,” 21 September, 1845, 
with the autographs of every one of the 
actors; Dickens as Bobadil, Forster as 
Kitely, Jerrold as Master Stephen, Lemon 
as Brainworm, Leech as Master Matthew. 

And as the novels and characters of 
Dickens are proof against time, so his 
final words on leaving America in 1868 
would seem not impertinent to-day. 
“Points of difference there have been, 
points of difference there are, points of 
difference there probably always will be, 
between the two great peoples.... I 
do believe that from the great majority of 
honest minds on both sides, there cannot 
be absent the conviction that it would be 
better for this globe to be riven by an 
earthquake, fired by a comet, overrun by 
an iceberg, and abandoned to the Arctic 
fox or bear, than that it should present 
the spectacle of those two great nations, 
each one of whom has, in its own way and 
hour, striven so hard and so successfully 


for freedom, ever again being arrayed the 
one against the other.” 

The year 1922 has been memorable for 
the number of excellent biographies and 
autobiographies. Mrs. Stirling’s “ Wil- 
liam De Morgan and his Wife” is a per- 
manent memorial to a man of genius and 
a brilliant woman, and is filled with 
thought-stirring anecdotes and irresisti- 
ble stories; Burton Hendrick’s “Life of 
Walter H. Page” is so important that I 
shall discuss it with some detail in a later 
number; I am also reserving for special 
comment the autobiographies of those 
admirable Americans, Augustus Thomas 
and John Drew, whose names are an 
honor both to the stage and to citizenship. 
Let me earnestly recommend again Mau- 
rice Baring’s ‘The Puppet Show of Mem- 
ory,” a book to be shipwrecked with, for 
its characters and meditations would en- 
liven the most complete physical solitude; 
and in addition to introspective autobi- 
ographies, like Mr. Lewisohn’s “Up 
Stream,’ no one should overlook the more 
humble but thrilling personal history oi 
Arthur Mason, called “Ocean Echoes.”’ 
This is his second attempt as an author, 
and is fully equal to his delightful “Fly- 
ing Bo’sun.” Mason ran away from 
home, and his actual experiences make 
an ordinary romance seem tame. 

It is‘*my guess that H. G. Wells is the 
author of “Number 87,” but the pub- 
lishers refuse to tell me whether my con- 
jecture is correct or not. Although Wells 
is a prophet, a theologian, and a social re- 
former, of all his works the one that I shall 
most gladly read again is “The Wheels of 
Chance.” Some visitor borrowed my 
copy, and paid it the compliment of keep- 
ing it. I confidently recommend “The 
Wheels of Chance” to those who love a 
good story. It is one of the best I know, 
as “The Soul of a Bishop” is one of the 
worst. 

I never neglect a new book by Ben 
Ames Williams, a born narrator. The 
latest, “‘ Black Pawl,”’ is filled with stirring 
fights and perilous adventures, and the 
hero is original. What is perhaps even 
more original is that the finest person in 
his novel is a Christian missionary. (I 
used to wonder whether all novels ridi- 
culed missionaries, or only those I hap- 
pened to read; just as-I wonder whether 
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all trains are late, or only those I take.) 
It is rather curious that foreign mission- 
aries, those bold soldiers of God, who give 
up home, congenial society, intimate 
friends, and the luxuries of civilization, 
should be so often presented by comfort- 
hunting novelists as weak, namby-pamby, 
insincere, and absurd. They fight not 
only with the prince of the powers of the 
air, they fight against poverty, disease, 
and sickness; it would be interesting if the 
brown, yellow, and black people whom 
they save from pain and death could know 
that these men and women are receiving 
in their own countries a continual back- 
fire of abuse and ridicule. But the sol- 
diers of science and the soldiers of religion, 
who sacrifice themselves in the effort to 
save human life, have never seemed to the 
stay-at-homes particularly heroic. Ben 
Williams’s missionary is the best one I 
have met with in fiction since the won- 
derful old man in Lavedan’s play, “Le 
Duel.” 

Prejudice plays far too large a part in 
our opinions and in our conversation. I 
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think it would be well if every one, on 
rising in the morning, made a silent but 
determined declaration of individual in- 
dependence, the only independence worth 
anything. Let us talk less about democ- 
racy, and become more democratic; let 
us talk less about truth, and speak it more 
frequently; let us talk less about freedom, 
and become free. One of the great mo- 
ments in “Les Misérables” is that follow- 
ing the impassioned harangue by Marius, 
the idolater of Napoleon. Marius has 
worked himself up to a grand climax. 
“To make the French Empire the suc- 
cessor of the Roman Empire, to be the 
Grand Nation and bring forth the Grand 
Army, to send your legions flying over the 
whole earth as a mountain sends its eagles 
on all sides, to vanquish, to rule, to strike 
with thunder, to be in Europe a kind of 
golden people through constant glory, to 
sound through history a Titan trumpet- 
call, to conquer the world twice, by con- 
quest and by splendor, this is sublime, 
and what could be more grand?” 
“To be free,” said Combeferre. 
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Edward Livermore Burlingame 
1848-1922 


DWARD LIVERMORE BURLINGAME, who died on November 15, had been 

k connected with this publishing house since 1879. When the plan for SCRIBNER’S 

MAGAZINE was formulated in 1886 he became its first editor, and he held that posi- 

tion for twenty-eight years; and those volumes of the MAGAZINE show the taste, the per- 
sonality, and the wide interests that adapted him so well for his position. 

[he contacts of his formative years gave him an unusual equipment for editorial 
work. His early surroundings were Boston and Cambridge, and he naturally went to 
Harvard. His father was Anson Burlingame, the congressman from Massachusetts dis- 
tinguished as an orator and for his vigorous resentment of the assault on Charles Sumner 
by Preston Brooks. Lincoln made Anson Burlingame minister to China in 1861. His 
son left Harvard College early in his course to become his father’s secretary there, and 
followed him when Anson Burlingame was made ambassador extraordinary of China 
to negotiate treaties with the United States and the European powers. This gave him 
the abundant opportunity of studying in Paris, Heidelberg (where he took the degree of 
Ph.D. in 1869), Berlin, and St. Petersburg. Not only did he become acquainted with the 
language and literature of France and Germany, but his father’s position brought him in 
contact with important personages. His natural aptitude and taste for letters thus had 
just the right nourishment for youth and ambition. His view of literature was thor- 
oughly cosmopolitan. 

In the prospectus of ScRIBNER’S MAGAZINE the founders expressed the belief that 
there was a distinct field for ‘‘a magazine of good literature in the widest sense—a maga- 
zine for the intelligent and entertaining reading of those things which they believe most 
interest a very large part of the American people.” 

Looking back at the end of twenty-five years Mr. Burlingame wrote that the en- 
deavor of the management had been to make it “‘a mine of reminiscences and autobiog- 
raphy of important and interesting men and women; to print in it thoughtful and seri- 
ous, but practical and not academic, discussion of public and social questions by men 
whose opinions were real contributions to their subjects; to make it interpret the great 
working life and practical achievement of the country by the articles of actual experts; 
to maintain on its artistic side a really artistic standard, with the aid of the foremost 
artists and the best modern means of interpreting their work.” 

The things that he sought in carrying out this broad programme brought him many 
warm and lasting literary friendships; notable among them were: Stevenson, Meredith, 
Barrie, Page, Hopkinson Smith, Brander Matthews, Edith Wharton, Robert Grant, F. 
J]. Stimson, Bunner, E. S$. Martin, Henry van Dyke, and many others whose names have 
become familiar to our readers. Many, in the newer generation of the early years of the 
MAGAZINE, owe their first recognition to the keen discernment of Mr. Burlingame. For 
him the discovery of a real poet or the writer of short stories in a new and unusual field 
was a great delight. His judgment in these matters was severe, and, to use one of his 
favorite expressions, his “geese were not all swans.” To his patient suggestion and 
encouragement young writers have often paid tribute. His discernment was amply jus- 
tified by the enduring fame of the authors whose work first appeared in these pages. 

His own taste in short stories was revealed in two standard collections which he edited 

one, ‘Stories by American Authors,’’ made before the founding of the MAGAZINE; 
the other, ‘‘Stories from Scribner’s,”’ compiled after many years. 

Mr. Burlingame continued until his death to be a literary adviser of this house and a 
member of its board of directors. For forty-three years he was intimately concerned in 
its publishing projects. His taste, wide knowledge of men and affairs, and the severity 
of his standards are stamped on many important volumes and collections. His col- 
leagues, old and young, consulted him with assurance of receiving well-balanced and well- 
informed opinions. He stood for what was fine and permanent in literature. In this 
house, where that right feeling expressed itself, his daily presence and counsel will be 
long missed and his friendship long remembered. 
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American magazine a noteworthy 
article which carried the title “The 
Deserted Temple.” Its theme was a la- 
ment over the fact that the mighty cathe- 
dral of literature now has few worshippers. 
This prose elegy was a noble one, 
and it merited solitary eminence; 
yet I, having a similar lament, in- 
tend not to permit this voice crying in the 
wilderness to be a lone voice. My song of 
grief has for its theme the extraordinary 
approach of modern youth to the great 
shrine in question, and the unseemliness of 
its behavior before it. To me it appears 
that the temple is less deserted than it is 

desecrated. 

Let us say that one gorgeous oriel in the 
dim cathedral is the shrine of Milton; and 
before it now is grouped a class of American 
schoolboys or college boys—half a hun- 
dred gay, attractive, ruddy-faced, obvious- 
minded young moderns. They should 
come here to worship, or at least to show 
some spirit of reverence for the Great Tra- 
dition; but they seem unaware of the fact 
that they are in the presence of austerest 
majesty. And their ideas about Milton’s 
work and about the meaning of his poems 
are—. But they are speaking for them- 
selves. 

“L’Allegro loved jollies,’ one youth 
exudes with solemn finality; and, ‘This 
character hated droll nights,” another as- 

sures his comrades with great earnestness. 
It must, in passing, be admitted that the 
phrase “droll nights” has its possibilities. 
“‘Cassiopea was a colored lady” is Young 
America’s conception of “that starred 
Ethiop queen.” Commentators on the 
genius of Milton should hereafter not fail to 
give him credit for the dexterity which this 
description makes so clear: ‘‘The poet in- 
troduces Vesta by bringing her in by her 
golden hair.”” For those to whom the true 
meaning of masque may remain a little ob- 
scure, this definition will prove quite satis- 
factory: ““‘Comus’ is a masque; that is, a 
paregorical play.’”’ We also learn this: 
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N‘« long ago there appeared in an 


Gambols in the 
Temple 








““¢ Goshen,’ to which the poet refers in ‘ Para- 
dise Lost,’ is a strong exclamation—the an- 
tique plural of gosh. It is most emphatic.” 
Finally we have this grand summary of 
the whole business: “Milton was a very 
great poet; nevertheless, he had his good 
points.” 

Leaving this interesting group, we ap- 
proach a second, gathered before the shrine 
of Shakespeare. Here, perhaps, the talk is 
not a whit less startling. ‘Shakespeare 
was born to his father and mother” is the 
first daring bit of iconoclasm to reach us and 
to move us. ‘‘Ann Hathaway was eight 
years his superior” is a method of descrip- 
tion which will delight the heart of every 
feminist—and possibly every wife. Jealous 
lovers of Shakespeare’s fame will be some- 
what dismayed to learn this: ‘The man 
who, probably more than any other, col- 
laborated with Shakespeare in the writing of 
these great plays was Homer.” It is like- 
wise interesting to know that “Shakespeare 
used Robinson Caruso in one of his epics.” 
As we turn away we overhear: “None of 
these plays, of course, ought to be called 
poetry; they are too sensible for that.” 

The Temple, therefore, is not really de- 
serted; but there are in it many profaners. 
Some of these are unconscious of any sacri- 
lege; others show no reverence here because 
they have never sensed it anywhere. Here 
and there in the noble edifice will be seen 
a genuine pilgrim. But most of “those 
present” are hasty tourists into literature; 
and, now that they see it, they understand 
of it only those meagre phases which they 
understand of life. They are sometimes 
honestly curious to fathom the mystery; but, 
as Johnson said of Garrick and Goldsmith, 
who had been discussing foreordination: 
“They could make nothing of it. O noble 
pair!” 

Gambols, especially of the mental varicty, 
are permissible, I suppose, especially in pri- 
vate. But in public and in a temple they 
are dangerous; for such capers tempt those 
who really come to pray to remain to scofi— 
at the caperers. 
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Little Arkansas River. 


By Birger Sandzén. 


American Lithographs of To-day 


BY FRANK WEITENKAMPF 


Author of “ How to Appreciate Prints,” etc. 


ILLUSTRATIONS FROM LITHOGRAPHS IN THE New York Pustic Liprary AND KNOEDLER GALLERY 


RTISTIC lithography, or, better said, 
lithography for the artist, has begun 
to have a living present in this coun- 

try. Ten years ago one was almost limited 
to the consideration of past performances. 
Then, the use of the process by American 
artists was sporadic and rare. Lithography 
played the réle of a stepchild beside etching. 
It emitted but a feeble peep in the chorus of 
ourart. To-day, to continue the use of the 
metaphor, it is heard in a voice rich, varied, 
sometimes subtle, not always discriminat- 
ing, and fairly voluminous. 

We are getting away from the idea that 
because for many years lithography has 
been preponderatingly used for commercial 


ends, it is something beneath the artist’s 
notice. They did not think so in the early 
days of the art,in France. In fact, the very 
manysidedness and suppleness of this proc- 
ess, which made it so useful an aid to com- 
merce, makes it equally and pre-eminently a 
means by which the artist can express his 
individuality and mood. The process is 
autographic, reproducing the drawing as the 
artist makes it. You might well say, it is 
the drawing itself. 

There is in lithography, as in etching, the 
facile practitioner. Rajon’s dictum re etch- 
ing may appropriately be paraphrased: ‘‘It 
is so easy, so very easy, to make a litho- 
graph, and so hard, so very hard, to make a 
123 
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good one.” It is easy enough to make a 
drawing on stone or transfer-paper, have it 
printed from, and delight in the dignity of 
an edition and the possibility of sales. More 
than one of us has been hoping, praying, 
working, writing, agitating for a revival of 





may scrape out lights from washes or rub 
in tones with stump or rags, he may apply 
spatter-work or stipple. Lines may be 
drawn in the incisiveness of pen and ink, or 
the broad, quivering strokes of the crayon, 
or the sweep of the brush. Delicacy and 

vigor, tenderness or 











brilliancy are at com- 
mand. The evanes 
cent, palpitating lines 
of Whistler, the im- 
posing stroke of Dau 
mier, the apparently 
careless yet nervously 
searching dashes of 
Toulouse-Lautrec ar« 
but a few of the possi 
bilities already illus- 
trated in the records 
of theart. The key- 
board of tones on the 
stone ranges from 
grays of the delicacy 
of silver-point to 
blacks of the richness 
and depth of mezzo- 
tint or dry-point. 
Furthermore, the 
stone offers possibili- 
ties of color-printing 
to those who prefer 
that to black and 
white. And if desired 
the drawing may be 
made on paper and 
transferred to the 
stone. 

Yet with all this re- 
markable range of 
possibilities, lithogra- 
phy has a character 








Rouen—near St. Maclou. By Howard Leigh. 


lithography. Now that it seems to be really 
under way, one need not be discouraged if 
not all of the results are what one would 
have liked. The best will inevitably float to 
the top eventually, the rest will subside to 
the sediment of the deservedly forgotten. 
“Lithography,” says Joseph Pennell, “‘is 
the simplest and most abused of all the 
graphic arts, and is the most wonderful.” 
It offers a sensitive response to the artist’s 
touch. Its resources are marvellously rich. 
The artist may use crayon, pen, or brush, he 


of its own which must 
be understood and re- 
spected. Differences 
in handling the process run from the live to 
the dead. Where one shows a loving, sym- 
pathetic, searching study of the nature of 
the medium, another will produce dry state 
ments, drawings that might as well be in 
pencil, that give you the feeling that they 
were not done in lithography because the 
artist liked that form of art and found that 
it responded to his temperament or tempo- 
rary mood, but because it offered a quick 
and easy method of reproducing his design 
for the market. 
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When working in this medium, as in any 
medium, the artist must understand it, 
respect it, love it. The activity in poster 
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design engendered by the various “‘drives” 
during the late war brought it home forcibly 
to more than one of our artists that you have 


to understand a proc- 
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man shows and in collective exhibitions 
such as the one held at the New York 
Public Library in 1920 and in the gallery 
of the Natural Arts Club, New York. The 
work already produced runs an interesting 
scale of possibilities in handling, in tech- 





ess in order to em- 
ploy it. So they 
learned to go into the 
lithographic printing 
shop, take off their 
coats, work with the 
printer and learn of 
his needs and difficul- 
ties. Simply to paint 
a poster or other de- 
sign which has to be 
done over by a litho- 
graphic artist will not 
prove satisfactory, 
least of all to the origi- 
nal designer. 

Che war, it seems, 
gave a certain im- 
petus to the use of 
lithography by our 
artists. At all events 
the process served a 
number of them to de- 
pict figures, scenes, 
and activities in the 
great conflict. Per- 
shing and others were 
portrayed by Leo 
Mielziner, the forward 
struggle of the Allied 
armies was observed 
and recorded in its 
more intimate aspect, 
more from the stand- 














point of the individual 
soldier, by Kerr Eby 
and Captain Harry 
Townsend. The ravages of war at Rheims, 
Verdun, and elsewhere, were shown by How- 
ard Leigh. Incitement to effort was fur- 
nished in dramatic compositions—cartoons 
they may be called, for purpose of classi- 
fication-—by George Bellows. The gigantic 
work at home, in munition-plants and ship- 
yards, was set down picturesquely by Joseph 
Pennell, Vernon Howe Bailey, Herbert Pull- 
inger, and Thornton Oakley. 

Many contemporary American litho- 
graphs have already been seen, both in one- 





The Cards. By Albert Sterner. 


nique, and discloses a pleasing and promis- 
ing variety of temperaments and minds, to 
which these technical privileges have af- 
forded richly adequate means of expression. 
Here is the utmost delicacy of pearly grays, 
as in the picture of haze-enveloped nymphs 
by the water-side, in which Bolton Brown, 
with subtlety in printing, repeats the eva- 
nescence of the shimmering, eye-confusing 
colors of his paintings. And not far off—if 
you happen to run down the alphabetical 
list of artists—is the massive force of Bel- 

















The Old Mill. 





lows’s broad, heavy crayon strokes and 
resounding array of darks and lights. Here 
is straight realism, as that of Adolph Treid- 
ler, and an imaginative quality that is quite 
of to-day. And that though it may be in 
touch with the past, as in the case of Rock- 
well Kent, with a certain kinship to Blake. 
Again there is plain, straightforward study 
of nature, as in the tree forms which Sears 
Gallegher gives with the effect of a crayon 
or pencil sketch, and the large drawings by 
Birger Sandzén, in which rugose and swirl- 
ing lines bind trees and clouds into a big 
decorative pattern that recalls the convolu- 
tions of a finger-print, and that somehow, 
again, breathes the free, clear spirit of the 
West. 

Still pursuing the always alluring sport of 
contrasting temperaments and methods, one 
may place side by side city scenes and build- 
ings by certain artists who have found 
strong interest in these. Hassam, with sure- 
ness of eye and light definiteness of touch, 
has here, as in his etchings, explained his 
outlook on things through air and sunlight. 
George Elmer Browne, in such a piece as 
‘The Old Mill,” produces a colorful painter- 
quality in statement vigorous and sane. 
Ernest Haskell, avid pursuer of processes, 
has a Whistler-like lightness in his ‘‘ Ruined 
Pier, Staten Island.” Howard Leigh in his 
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drawings of cathedrals and other monu- 
mental structures gives not so much arch 
tectural renderings or decorative detail as 
massive impressions of massive construc- 
tions, the building imbued with a dramati 
element born of its picturesque qualities. 
Vernon Howe Bailey brings to his task 
the important equipment, not too common, 
of sure draftsmanship. Before the sky- 
scraper of New York, at the docks among 
great vessels, in huge and busy plants and at 
sight of towering smoke-stacks, everywhere 
the same clear view and presentation, the 
suave swing of line, the matter-of-course yet 
subtle sweep of composition. A natural 
manner that makes the selection of the right 
view-point so apparently inevitable that you 
take it for granted. And somehow, some- 
times, your thoughts go to Pennell at sight 
of this. 

Joseph Pennell was in the game with 
Whistler, running down the gamut from the 
crisp lightness of his “‘ Spanish Series”’ to the 
resounding deep notes of his ‘“‘ Rouen Cathe- 
dral”’ and those alluring experimental stud 
ies of roadside views. He is still at work to- 
day, telling in his lithographs of the “‘ Won- 
der of Work” and the beauty and activity of 
the life around us, and agitating for a better 
understanding of this medium. He bridges 
earlier days and the present, that live, hus- 
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tling, eager, inquisitive, impressionable and 
somewhat unrestrainedly and unthinkingly 
individualistic present, in which the latest 
achievement to record is that of Arthur B. 
Davies. A dozen or more years ago this 
insatiable trier of processes made a number 
of experiments in 
lithography, de- 
lightful in their 
spirit of adventur- 
discovery, no 
two alike in meth- 
od of production. 
It was like a sensi- 
ive preluding per- 
formance, a run- 
ning over the keys, 
testing of the 
various stops of 
this instrument of 
rare possibilities. 
Then, quite re- 
itly, he exhibit- 
ed in New York a 
lot of lithographs 
in color which 
were, in their way, 
revelation, not 
only of Davies, but 
of lithography. 
Whistler, Tou- 
louse -Lautrec, 
Ibels, Lunois, are 
some of the names 
that rise to mem- 
ory at the thought 
of color-lithogra- 
phy for artists. 
They represent so 
many different 
methods of combinations of the stone, col- 
ored inks, and the artist. Davies has added 
another. ‘This tireless experimenter, ever 
alert to try out the new idea or process, who 
will pull different proofs of the same litho- 
graph in different color combinations, is, of 
course, attracted by the medium for what it 
will yield in expression of himself. His fig- 
ures live in a world of their own, an exem- 
plification of beauty for beauty’s sake. 
From these imaginings one turns natu- 
rally to other figure pieces. Rockwell Kent’s 
symbolical presentation of man in terms of 
typical experience. Albert Sterner’s stud- 
ies, of a reserved richness, always within 
the medium and always individual, running 
from the reality of “The Cards” to the 
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daintily imagined “Amour Mort.” His 
portraits include the characteristic one of 
Martin Birnbaum, which leads to a field in 
which W. Oberhardt has shown facile ob- 
servation of salient traits, as in the heads 
of Pennell, John Gelert, and Edward Borein. 


Morning. By Bolton Brown. 
Courtesy of Knoedler Gallery. 


S. J. Woolf’s study of Mark Twain, W. J. 
Duncan’s full length of Robert C. Holliday 
of the “ Walking-Stick Papers,” the late F. 
Walter Taylor’s head of Joseph Pennell are 
illustrations of the sporadic or more or 
less habitual practice of portraiture. And, 
stepping backward a bit, one can add to 
this record the rather unusual poster por- 
traits of Mrs. Fiske, by Ernest Haskell, 
flung on the stone with a nervous pertness 
which strikes a note of that actress’s charac- 
teristic utterance. And there is—or isn’t— 
that portrait of Ernest Lawson, by W. J. 
Glackens, so unfindable that it is becoming 
semimythical. 

The prize-fight scenes and other pieces 
by George Bellows at times go beyond the 
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author’s engrossment with problems of chia- 
roscuro, and his attitude of sympathetically 
and smilingly observant aloofness, into a 
spirit of satire reservedly expressed. It is a 
humorously tolerant comment on his fellow 
man that appears in the street scenes by 
John Sloan, of whom W. B. McCormick said 
that he was neither up in the clouds nor 
down in the gutter, but on the sidewalk. 
His brotherly interest in humanity does not 
show the bitterness of the overzealous re- 
former. Sloan, moreover, modern in spirit 
and outlook, yet builds solidly on the firm 
foundation of tradition in the matter of 
technique. Jerome Myers has once, at 
least, put down on stone his types of New 
York’s East Side. 

From such thoughtfully amused observ- 
ers of their fellow men the transition is easy 
to notice of the fact that crayon has in re- 
cent years crowded out the pen in the 
hands of political cartoonists such as Board- 
man Robinson, Cesare, John Cassel, Rollin 


Kirby. Over much of this the spirit of 
Daumier hovers as a strong source of in- 
spiration. While these drawings were re- 
produced by “process,” they have a litho- 
graphic ‘‘feel,’”’ and Robinson and Cesare, 
in fact, have worked directly in lithogra- 
phy. 

At the end one is reduced, by very breath- 
lessness through accumulation of citations 
in evidence, to the simple repetition of the 
fact that this most pliable and adaptable in- 
strument may be played upon in as many 
ways as there are personalities worth while 
to take it up. Delicacy or vigor, realism or 
imagination, whatever the demand of sub- 
ject or temperament, lithography stands 
ready to serve with a chameleon-like change 
of manner in adaptation to the need of the 
moment, 

And here in our country, too, the use of 
this flexible medium has shown a wide di- 
versity of styles and temperaments and 
moods. 
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Tenement Roofs. 


By John Sloan. 


A calendar of current art exhibitions will be found on page 13. 
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A Chapter of Retrospect 


BY ALEXANDER DANA NOYES 


AS the year draws to its end and the re- 
trospect which belongs to such oc- 
casions engages financial thought, it is 
likely to prove more difficult than usual 
to embody the past year’s economic his- 

tory in a consistent summary. 
Impres- Not only has the trend of 
sions at the oe ; , ; 
Year-End events been contradictory, 

but different people differ in 
their interpretation of the same events. 
The verdict on the economic position of 
one country at this year-end, as compared 
with the end of 1921, will vary widely 
from that which will be arrived at regard- 
ing another country. Financial condi- 
tions will determine some judgments, 
political conditions will determine others, 
social conditions others. Nowhere has 
greater confusion of judgment existed 
than in the financial markets. 

The prevailing opinion undoubtedly is 
that economic recovery in the United 
States has been real and substantial; 
tangible evidence is too strong for any 
other conclusion. Still, certain recent in- 
dustrial and political events even in the 
United States have caused some hesi- 
tancy in the Wall Street view even of 
our own political or economic future, and 
at the same time a very strong undercur- 
rent of belief will unquestionably be found 
to exist, to the effect that the European 
situation has simply gone from bad to 
worse during 1922. 


R. H. G. WELLS lately informed a 
Manchester audience that the col- 
lapse of existing institutions, which began 
in Russia and which is “laying its hands 
upon Germany,” is now “coming further 
and further West,”’ with signs 


Prophecy of “the creeping death of 
and Fact 1 SS 2 ARE 

in the modern civ ilization. The 
Situation equally positive judgments of 


Mr. Wells on events in the 
world’s history (from the creation of the 


solar system to the declaration of war in 
1914) have not wholly succeeded in con- 
vincing historians outside of the “best- 
seller” class. In his prophecy for Europe, 
however, it might at least be said that he 
echoed opinions which had found wide 
utterance even in financial circles when 
exchange rates on Western Europe were 
collapsing in October. Since this is a 
question of facts, it will be best to make 
careful comparisons. First as to France, 
whose position has of late been pictured, 
in the cable despatches and on the mar- 
kets, as darker than that of any other 
Western European state and as growing 
steadily more desperate. What is the 
financial and economic condition of 
France, compared with that of a year 
ago? 

If we look at the conventional indices 
of economic revival—those which we are 
in the habit of using to test American 
prosperity—the answer would have to be 
that France has recovered rapidly during 
the past twelve months. Railway earn- 
ings have increased 2 to 10 per cent over 
1921; freight loadings in France, which 
amounted to 243,000 railway cars per 
week in January, had risen to 346,000 in 
October. The country’s monthly iron 
production, which had averaged 285,000 
tons in 1921 and 382,000 in the first half 
of 1922, was 462,000 last September. The 
monthly export trade of France has been 
running this past autumn nearly 200,- 
000,000 francs beyond last year, and al- 
though the French harvest shortage of 
1922 has made necessary an unusually 
large import of foodstuffs, nevertheless 
the monthly surplus of imports over ex- 
ports has been only one-tenth of the aver- 
age monthly import excess of 1920 and 
not quite 50,000,000 francs greater than 
the average monthly import surplus of 
1913. 
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fi evidence produced this year of 
fresh accumulation of wealth in 
France has been indisputable. That, to 
be sure, is no new story; the world wit- 
nessed the same result of French thrift, 
enterprise, and economy after 
Concerning 18-7, But after 1918 it was 
the French 
Position Common remark that the 
thing could not happen again 
and when, last summer, Germany showed 
signs of shirking all reparations payments, 
it was frequently predicted that France 
also would repudiate her debts, or else 
that the devastated towns and cities 
woul€ 2ot be rebuilt, or else that inflation 
of the French paper currency would be re- 
sumed, to help the government out of its 
financial scrape. The two last-mentioned 
prophecies have been put to the test dur- 
ing 1922, under exactly the circumstances 
which the prophets of evil had in mind. 

The result has been that, as shown by 
official statements, the population of the 
ten devastated departments, even last 
July, was only 600,000 less than in 1914; 
that of the 7,200,000 acres of land made 
useless by the war, all but 700,000 had 
been cleared of barbed wire and buried 
shells; that 2,200 factories had been re- 
built; that nearly 60 per cent of the 342,- 
ooo damaged buildings had been made 
habitable. This astonishing achievement 
has been effected without any contribu- 
tion from Germany except the as yet in- 
significant “payments in kind.” The ac- 
tual cash allotted to France from the 
German reparations payments has been 
barely sufficient to meet the expenses of 
the French army of occupation. 

Paying the costs of reconstruction out 
of her own pocket, it might plausibly have 
been supposed that France would have 
left her paper currency alone; for reduc- 
tion in that inflated paper could be 
brought about only through progressively 
paying off the 29,000,000,000 francs owed 
by the State to the Bank of France in 
1920 and thereby enabling the Bank to 
retire as much of its note circulation as 
it received in cash from the government. 
But the French authorities were deter- 
mined to get the currency under control. 
They were “unreasonable,” Mr. Maynard 
Keynes declared at Genoa last spring, 
when the French delegration scornfully 
rejected his proposal for some such de- 
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valuation of the franc as would enable 
the government to repudiate the greater 
part of its obligations under pretense of 
high finance. The struggle has been hard 
this year, but nearly 2,000,000,000 francs 
of the bank debt and of the paper notes 
were canceled in 1922, making the total 
reduction in the inflated currency 4,000,- 
000,000 as compared with its high point 
of 1920. 


F it is asked how, under all the circum- 

stances, these exploits of physical re- 
construction and currency reform were 
possible, the answer is that the people 
poured their money into the government’s 
hands without stint or limit 
whenever it offered a public 
loan, and that the amounts struction 
thus contributed were of al- 
most incredible magnitude. When the 
intermediary corporation established by 
the government to finance reconstruc- 
tion of the devastated districts offered 
an unlimited loan last spring to raise the 
necessary money, the French people sub- 
scribed 4,000,000,000 francs cash in a 
week. When the government itself 
opened the subscription list for another 
unlimited loan last month, the people 
subscribed, partly through convertible 
bonds but largely again in cash, no less 
than 8,000,000,000 francs. The prosper- 
ous United States took a good deal of 
pride in its peeple’s oversubscription of 
a $500,000,000 loan offered in September 
by its government. 

Necessarily, there is another side to 
this achievement of France. The interest 
on the enormous sums raised by these 
government loans had to be added to sub- 
sequent budgets of annual public expendi- 
ture. The accountant of the French Sen- 
ate’s commission on the public finances 
reported last month that the known ex- 
penditure of 1922 had exceeded the known 
revenue by 30,826,000,000 francs and that 
the excess of estimated expenditure over 
estimated revenue in 1923 would be 35,- 
234,000,000. The government actuary 
made the figures much lower, but discus- 
sion of this aspect of the situation drew 
out the fact that, despite the very great 
increase in the tax revenue, evasion of tax 
payments and wastefulness in tax collec- 
tions had made the schedules far less pro- 
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From a drawing by George Wharton Edwards. 
THE HELL GATE BRIDGE. 


—* Bridges of Manhattan,” page 145. 





